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•cv- 


Members  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  photographed  with  President  Herbert  Hoover  on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House  shortly  after  the  President 
formally  opened  the  club's  annual  convention  Monday  noon  in  Washington.  In  the  foreground  at  President  Hoover’s  right  is  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  chairman  of  the  A.  F.  A.  Board,  and  at  Mr.  Strong's  right  is  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  president  of  the  Capper  ^blications.  At 
Mr.  Hoover’s  right  is  Charles  C.  Younggreen,  president  of  the  A.  F.  A.  The  third  person  at  Mr.  Younggreen’s  left  is  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  N.Y.  Times. 
The  Newspaper  Advertising  Elxecutives’  Association  met  as  a  departmental  of  the  A.  F.  A.  as  did  the  Classified  Managers’  group. 

(By  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  the  officers  and  directors,  the  United  differed  from  those  of  metropolitan  question  he  said,  is  not  the  differential, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  21. —  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  news-  papers.  It  was  not  presented  with  the  but  the  dc'finite  knowledge  by  the  ad- 

A  new  and  greatly  simplified  defi-  papers  of  Washington,  to  A.  L.  Shuman,  idea  of  adoption  in  full  by  all  newspaiKTs  vertiser  and  the  agency  of  what  classes 

nition  of  advertising  into  retail  and  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Record-  of  the  country,  he  said,  but  to  give  all  of  business  are  held  commissionable  by 

general  classifications  was  adopted  at  Telegram,  for  his  donation  of  a  trophy  newspapers  a  standard  definition  subject  newspapers  and  what  are  not  commis- 

the  concluding  session  of  the  News-  for  local  advertising  achievement,  and  to  modification  to  suit  individual  cases,  sionable.  At  present,  he  said,  newspapers 


Advertising 


Asso-  to  the  convention  speakers.  A  resolu-  Much  of  the  discussion  prior  to  adop-  presume  to  say  what  agencies  shall  be 


ciation,  holding  their  annual  conven-  tion  also  endorsed  the  celebration  in  1932  tion  was  “off  the  record”  and  the  sub-  paid  commissions  on  general  advertising, 
tion  at  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com-  of  the  2(X)th  anniversary  of  George  ject  was  handled  with  amazing  frank-  but  they  do  not  give  the  agency  a  defini- 
merce  building  here  today.  This  defi-  Washington’s  birth.  The  report  of  the  ness  by  several  speakers.  Involved  with  tion  of  what  general  advertising  is._  _He 
nation,  which,  in  brief,  limits  retail  ad-  committee  on  definition  of  retail  and  it  was  the  question  of  varying  differen-  commended  the  cornmittee’s  definitions 
vertising  rates  to  copy  of  a  merchant  general  advertising  climaxed  three  days  tials  between  retail  and  general  rates,  as  a  satisfactory  point  of  departure, 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer  through  of  discussion  in  which  this  topic  cropp^  and  while  the  Association  made  no  On  the  differential  he  said  that  news- 
one  or  more  retail  stores  which  he  alone  out  continually.  It  was  presented  by  pronouncement  on  this  phase,  it  appeared  papers  placed  advertisers  in  three  classes 
owns  or  controls,  will  be  transmitted  to  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers,  the  general  opinion  that  the  differential  —those  who  bring  interest  as  well  as 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  who  declared  that  his  committee  in  re-  was  a  matter  for  individual  adjustment  income  to  the  newspaper,  those  to  whom 


sociation.  The  latter  body  at  its  recent  vising  the  Association’s  previous  defini-  by  each  newspaper 


the  newspapers  contribute  interest,  and 


annual  meeting  in  New  York,  referred  tion,  had  borne  in  mind  not  only  the  need  James  M.  Coveney,  of  .the  George  those  who  bring  only  the  price  of  the 

the  question  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  for  simplicity,  but  also  that  the  require-  McDevitt  Company,  New  York,  ad-  space  they  use.  The  first  class  includes 

ing  Executives  Association  and  on  May  ments  and  problems  of  smaller  cities  dressed  the  meeting  at  length.  The  main  the  local  merchant,  whose  announce- 


7  tendered  a  formal  request  for  its 
advice. 

Don  Bridge.  Indiastapolis  News,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
N.  A.  E.  A.,  succeeding  Leslie  M.  Barton, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  declined  a 
third  term.  Alvin  R.  Magee,  LouisT.’ille 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  who  has 
served  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  for  several  years, 
was  elected  vice-president.  Directors 
named  for  three-year  terms  were  L.  M. 
Barton,  Carl  P.  Slane,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  and  Transcript,  and  Fred  Archi¬ 
bald,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald.  Col. 
Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washington  Star, 
was  elected  a  director  to  fill  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  Mr.  Magee.  Irving  R. 
Buntman.  Mihoaukee  Herald,  declined 
a  third  term  as  secretary-treasurer  be¬ 
cause  of  pressure  from  his  own  business, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Barton  and 
Magee,  received  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
for  their  services. 

The  Association  also  expressed  its 
gratitude  in  the  form  of  resolutions  to 


NEW  ADVERTISING  DEFINITION 

The  text  of  the  new  definition  of  advertising,  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  hy  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives’  Association,  Inc.,  follows: 

“Newspaper  rates  are  better  designated  as  retail  and  general,  rather  than 
as  local  and  national. 

“An  advertiser  shall  be  entitled  to  retail  rates  only  when  he  sells  direct 
to  the  consumer  through  one  or  more  retail  stores  which  he  alone  owns  and 
controls. 

“If  the  retailer  named  is  also  territory  jobber,  wholesaler  or  distributor, 
the  advertising  is  not  local  retail  copy. 

“Retail  rates  apply  to  co-operative  advertising  confined  strictly  to  a  group 
of  bona  fide  retail  advertisers,  provided  the  advertising  is  paid  for  by  the 
merchants  involved.  General  rates  apply  to  all  co-operative  advertising  where 
both  retail  and  general  advertisers  are  involved. 

“General  rates  apply  to  advertising  over  the  signatures  of  two  or  more 
retailers,  of  separate  ownership,  offering  the  product  of  some  manufacturer. 

“General  rates  apply  to  all  advertising  other  than  that  of  strictly  bona  fide 
retailers,  selling  at  retail  exclusively,  paid  entirely  by  themselves,  and  offering 
goods  or  services  to  the  consumer  at  outlets  owned  by  themselves  without 
reference  to  whether  the  copy  is  placed  direct  or  through  an  advertising 
agency.” 


ments,  he  said,  are  awaited  by  readers 
with  as  much,  if  not  more  interest,  than 
any  feature  or  news  item.  The  newspaper, 
recognizing  the  circulation  value  of  this 
advertising,  gives  it  its  lowest  rate. 
Other  advertisers,  such  as  financial  and 
automotive  firms,  benefit  from  special 
interests  created  from  them  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  they  pay  a  premium  rate, 
higher  than  that  paid  either  by  local  or 
general  advertisers.  The  third  class  is 
the  general  advertiser,  whose  announce¬ 
ments  are  not  awaited  daily  by  the 
reader,  and  who  buys  the  paper’s  white 
space  for  messages  he  hopes  to  force 
upon  the  reader.  This  class  pays  a 
higher  rate  than  the  local  advertiser,  but 
a  lower  rate  than  the  financial  or  auto¬ 
motive  advertiser, 

A  high  differential,  he  said,  makes  it 
profitable  for  the  publisher  to  maintain 
his  rate  card  and  his  ethical  standards. 
A  low  differential  often  makes  it  profit¬ 
able  for  the  publisher  to  break  his  rates 
and  to  be  unethical. 

Approximately  equal  rates  for  local 
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LOUISVILLE  GROUP  IN  WASHINGTON 


Three  Louisville,  Ky,,  advertising  executives  photographed  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’  Association  meeting  in  Washington  this  week. 
They  are,  left  to  rigdit:  A.  R.  Magee,  national  advertising  manager  Times; 
H.  M.  McClaskey,  local  advertising  manager  Courier-Journal;  and  S.  H. 
Bernheim,  local  advertising  manager  Times. 


and  general  advertising,  would,  he  said, 
take  from  the  agency  the  protection  it 
now  has,  that  of  being  the  only  factor 
which  can  buy  newspaper  space  at  a 
discount. 

Satisfaction  with  the  Association’s 
definition  was  general  among  the  large 
attendance — the  largest  recorded  _  at  any 
meeting  of  this  group.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  great  council  chamber  of  the 
Oiamber  of  Commerce,  a  high,  sunny, 
pillarless  room,  decorated  with  wood- 
carvings  of  historic  dates  and  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  early  American  explorers.  Com¬ 
fortable  chairs,  long  baize-covered  table.s, 
ash-trays  pencils  and  scratch  pads  were 
provide  for  each  delegate.  Sessions 
were  held  morning  and  afternoon,  closed 
to  all  but  the  membership  except  for  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  luncheon  and  scssit)i'. 
which  were  open  to  members  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America. 

Most  of  the  speakers  cither  devoted 
all  attention  to  retail  advertising  or  al¬ 
luded  to  it  in  some  way. 

i^w  Hahn,  head  of  the  department 
store  chain  bearing  his  name,  told  tlie 
newspaper  men  what  stores  expected  in 
character  and  service  from  local  news¬ 
papers.  Amos  Parrish,  fashion  expert, 
advised  them  on  new  trends  in  store 
advertising.  Robert  W.  Lyons,  chain 
store  association  executive,  laid  dowm  a 
code  for  the  well-behaved  chain  store 
in  its  advertising  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Paul  Murphy,  Brooklyn  store  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  declared  that,  all  cur¬ 
rent  heresy  aside,  news  interest  in  good 
merchandise  remained  the  prime  requisite 
of  successful  retail  advertising,  and  to 
its  lack  he  laid  much  of  the  alleged  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  branch  of  newspaper  copy. 

National  advertising  questions  were 
discussed  by  Duane  Wanamaker,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Grisby-Grunow  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Majestic  radios,  and 
by  Hays  MacFarland,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  in  charge  of  the  Majestic  ac¬ 
count.  The  agency  angle  of  national 
advertising  was  analyzed  by  Major  I.  D. 
Carson,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

General  business  conditions  were  the 
subject  of  analysis  and  prophecy  by  John 
Moody  and  Frank  Greene,  New  York 
financial  service  experts,  both  of  whom 
agree  that  business  is  no  better  than  jt 
should  be,  but  will  probably  improve  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1930,with  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  thereafter. 

The  only  newspaper  man  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Clarence  Wagener,  Baltimore  Sun, 
discussed  newspaper  promotion  methods, 
in  critical  vein. 

Award  of  the  A.  L.  Shuman  Trophy 
for  the  best  local  advertising  campaign 
went  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  for  a  co-operative  series  of  15 
advertisements  for  the  St.  Paul  Building 
and  Loan  Associations.  A  prize  of  $100 
was  given  by  Mr.  Shuman  to  W.  F. 
Johns,  advertising  director  of  those 
papers. 

Definitions  of  advertising  and  of  the 
differential  between  general  and  local 
rates  consumed  most  of  the  Monday 


afternoon  discussion  and  carried  over 
to  the  Tuesday  session.  Preliminary  to 
discussion  of  defining  general  and  retail 
advertising,  the  Association  reiterated 
its  former  advice  to  substitute  “retail” 


Newspaper  promotion,  he  stated,  has 
as  its  purposes : 

(A)  The  stimulation  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  business. 

(B)  The  fostering  of  goodwill  and 
prestige. 

It  may  also  be  classified  depart- 
mentally,  he  said,  as 

(1)  Editorial — news,  features,  articles. 

(2)  Advertising — display  and  classified. 

(3)  Circulation. 

(4)  Paper  as  a  whole. 

Much  of  the  editorial  promotion  is 
mighty  poor  stuff,'  he  declared.  The 
newspaper  in  promoting  a  serial  story 
for  instance,  was  competing  not  only 
with  newspapers  in  its  own  city  but  with 
national  magazines  selling  for  5  cents 
or  10  cents,  with  the  best  available  fic¬ 
tion  and  non-fiction  writing.  Art  work 
of  which  the  publisher  is  not  ashamed, 
layout  and  copy  matter  which  can  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  is  the  standard 
for  editorial  promotion,  especially,  he 
said. 

Qassified  and  display  advertising 
promotion  are  rightfully  kept  separate, 
especially  with  classified  needing  plenty 
of  its  own  promotion  at  the  present 
time.  Promotion  of  display  advertising 
solely  through  the  newspaper’s  own 
columns  Mr.  Wagener  regarded  as  a 
grave  error,  since  readers  are  little  con¬ 
cerned  with  gains  or  losses  and  adver- 


Advertising  men  from  seven  states  photographed  at  the  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Association  in  Washington  this  week. 
Photo  shows  (left  to  right,  front) :  John  Moody,  Moody’s  Investors’  Service,  New 
York,  who  spoke  at  the  meeting;  Steve  Kelton,  assistant  business  manager, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Frank  Westcott,  advertising  manager,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune;  Leslie  M.  Barton,  advertising  manager,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  George  J.  Auer,  advertising  manager  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Rear  row:  Alvin  R.  Magee,  national  manager  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  Fred 
Archibald,  advertising  manager  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald;  and  Irving 
C.  Buntman,  advertising  manager,  Milwawukee  Herold. 


this  class  of  linage.  This  decline  he 
attributed  largely  to  changes  in  the  mode 
of  living,  to  increased  rates,  and  to 
the  competition 
of  other  media. 

Promotion  of 
the  newspaper  as 
a  whole  should 
be  drawn  along 
the  line  to  make 
the  public  think 
of  it  as  a  local 
institution,  mak¬ 
ing  it  valuable  to 
the  readers  and 
advertisers  not 
only  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  but  of  the 
future. 

Office  advertis- 


for  “local”  and  “general”  for  “national” 
in  its  documents  and  discussions,  and 
to  expunge  “local”  and  “national”  from 
its  treatment  of  the  subject  as  an 
association  or  as  individuals. 

.An  ideal  picture  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  was  presented  by  Clarence  Wagener, 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  in  an  address  de¬ 
tailing  not  only  what  his  newspapers 
are  doing  but  what  iKwspapers  ought 
to  do  to  get  the  maximum  attention 
from  p<itential  readers.  Mr.  Wagener’s 
address  opetvd  the  meeting  Monday 
morning  and  was  followed  by  Lew 
Hahn,  president  of  the  Hahn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  who  told 
the  newspaper  men  what  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  expected  of  newspapers. 
This  theme  was  further  exploited  during 
the  afternoon  session  by  .Amos  Parrish 
of  New  York  who  detailed  the  important 
function  of  catering  to  fashion — the  thing 
that  the  most  people  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for — in  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  goods. 

Calling  newspaper  promotion  the  weak 
sister  of  publishing  activities,  Mr. 
Wagener  deplored  the  tremendous 
waste  not  only  in  this  effort  hut  in  all 
types  alf  advertising  or  promotion.  Of 
these,  the  use  of  ill-considered  or  in¬ 
sufficient  promotion  was  not  the  least. 


tisers  already  in  the  paper  are  not  the 
audience  sought.  Classified  promotion 
has  been  considerably  above  the  average 
of  the  whole  and  the  speaker  credited 
it  with  helping  to  check  the  decline  in 


Don  U.  HmDCE 


ing  should  not  be  expected  to  produce 
great  returns,  nor  should  it  be  regarded 
as  a  cheap  means  of  filling  holes  in  the 
paper.  It  should  be  prepared  with  as 
much  care  as  is  given  to  any  local 
or  national  campaign  in  the  paper  and 
it  should  run  through  all  editions  in 
preferred  position.  It  should  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  quality  to  local  advertisers,  and 
it  should  not  appear  except  when  it  has 
a  real  message  for  readers  or  advertisers. 

Use  of  space  in  competing  newspapers 
is  not  profitable,  in  Mr.  Wagener’s 
knowledge,  and  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  in  other  cities  is  practicable  only 
for  the  larger  cities  and  the  larger 
papers.  Copy  in  the  trade  press  should 
evidence  in  itself  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  prepared  to  go  beifore  experts  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Charts  and  heavy  rows  of 
figures  are  not  best  adapted  for  trade 
paper  appeal,  which  is  best  served  by 
description  of  the  city  and  market,  with 
art  work  of  local  significance.  It  should 
tell  why  the  community  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  centre  of  prime  importance  and  of 
interest  to  the  advertiser  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  as  well  as  to  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  or  advertising  manager  in 
a  distant  city  who  may  have  occasion 
to  recommend  a  good  advertising  medium 
elsewhere. 

Radio  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
paper  desirous  of  reaching  people  not 
now  reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Wagener 
said.  The  appeal  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  paper  and  of  the  kind  of 
readers  it  wished  to  attract. 

Returns  from  billtioard  promotion  are 
intangible  and  their  use  is  resented  by- 
large  sections  of  the  public,  he  declared, 
and  the  paper  using  this  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  runs  the  chance  of  being  sorry. 

Direct  mail  he  has  'found  to  have  very 
limited  value  for  newspaper  promotion. 

Booklets,  cliarts,  and  portfolios,  to 
have  any  effect,  must  be  kept  as  simple 
as  possible  and  appearance  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  should  receive  the  closest  attention. 

Window-displays  Mr.  Wagener  re¬ 
garded  as  excellent  supplementary  pro¬ 
motion  for  all  divisions  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  he  approved  street-car  cards 
provided  their  use  did  not  call  for  the 
sacrifice  of  any  other  medium. 

Church,  lodge,  and  charity  programs 
should  lie  avoided  as  advertising  media 
if  possible,  as  their  goodwill  value  is 
negligible.  The  small  city  paper  may  find 
{Continued  on  page  54.) 


A  group  of  advertising  and  business  executives  of  leading  newspapers 
photographed  this  week  in  Washington.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  A.  L. 
Shuman,  vice-president  and  advertising  manager  fort  Worth  Star  Telegram; 
W.  F.  Rogers,  advertising  manager,  Boston  Traanscript;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager.  New  York  Sun;  A.  L.  Poorman,  advertising  manager. 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin;  and  William  Simpson,  business  and  advertising 
manager,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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A.  F.  A.  ELECTS  G.  T.  HODGES  PRESIDENT 


Four-Day  Convention  at  Washin^on  Closes  After  Discussion  of  Importauit  Topics  and  Elaborate 

Round  of  Entertainment — Delegates  Greeted  by  Hoover 


(_By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  21.— 
The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  closed  its  four-day  convention 
here  this  afternoon  in  a  session  devoid 
of  all  the  “hurrah”  that  was  character¬ 
istic  of  these  meetings  until  two  years 
ago.  Operating  under  a  new  set  of  by¬ 
laws  approved  by  the  board  of  directors, 
the  convention  gave  no  time  to  election 
of  officers  or  choice  of  the  next  meeting 
place,  these  being  vested  in  the  directors. 

Three  vice-presidents  chosen  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  bodies  were  announced  at  the 
concluding  meeting,  they  are: 

Committee  on  Departmental  Activities, 
formerly  the  Advertising  Commission— 
George  H.  Corev,  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 
Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Committee  on  Club  Management,  for¬ 
merly  the  Board  of  Club  Presidents — 
William  R.  Ewald,  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit. 

Committee  on  Women’s  Club  Manage¬ 
ment,  formerly  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Advertising  Clubs — Miss  Jean¬ 
nette  Carroll,  Providence,  R.  I. 

These  three  vice-presidents  are  chair¬ 
man  of  their  respective  groups,  which  are 
created  under  the  new  by-laws. 

Ten  new  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  were  unanimously  elected  by  the 
convention,  as  follows : 

For  three-year  term — C.  C.  Young- 
green,  retiring  president,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwaukee*  Bennett 
Chappie,  American  Rolling  Mill  Com¬ 
pany,  Middletown,  O. ;  T.  F.  Driscoll, 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  John  Benson, 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  New  York;  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
John  Wanamaker,  New  York;  and  John 
C.  Martin,  general  manager  Curtis-Mar- 
tin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

For  two-year  term — Major  P.  F. 
O’Keefe,  retiring  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  old  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission,  and  head  of  the  P.  F. 
O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  Boston; 
Lee  Bristol,  of  Bristol-Myers  Company. 
New  York. 

For  one-year  terms — Don  U.  Bridge, 
advertising  director,  Indianapolis  Nervs, 
and  Robert  Johnson,  Time,  New  York. 

These  directors  and  the  11  holdover 
members  of  the  board  met  following 
adjournment  of  the  convention  to  elect 
officers. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

Other  officers  chosen  at  the  meeting 
were:  T.  F.  Driscoll,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Armour  &  Co.,  secretary;  and  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Apel,  of  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York,  treasurer.  Driscoll  succeeds  W. 
Frank  McOure,  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
Chicago,  while  Appel  was  reelected. 

The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
take  office  30  days  after  adjournment  of 
the  convention. 

Beyond  ratification  of  the  nominating 
committee’s  selections  for  the  board,  the 
only  legislation  before  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention  was  a  set  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  presented  by  Edgar  Kobak,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  express¬ 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the 
board  for  its  selection  of  Washington 
as  the  convention  city  and  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  inspiring,  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  The  resolutions  also  voiced  the 
Federation’s  appreciation  of  the  facilities 
for  comfort  and  entertainment  provided 
by  the  city,  the  Washington  Advertising 
Club,  governmental  agencies,  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  and  others. 

A  surprise  resolution  was  presented  by 
William  R.  Ewald,  and  Judge  E.  Allen 
Frost,  of  Detroit,  eulogizing  President 
Younggreen.  The  tribute  was  espwially 
significant  in  view  of  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Younggreen  by  these  Detroit  lead¬ 
ers  at  the  convention  in  their  city  two 
years  ago.  The  resolution  said  in  part: 

“Mr.  Younggreen  has  left  a  perma¬ 
nent  impression  on  organized  advertis¬ 
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ing  and  has  fully  justified  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  members  who  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  called  him  to  leadership.” 

Upon  motion  of  Major  O’Keefe,  the 
convention  approved  the  resolution  by  a 
standing  vote  and  also  decided  to  send 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges 


an  engrossed  copy  to  Mrs.  Younggreen 
as  a  lasting  tribute  to  her  husband’s 
services. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs,  and  Major  O’Keefe  and 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  A.  F.  A. 
also  received  the  convention’s  standing 
approval. 

^Ir.  Strong  in  reviewing  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  during  the  two  years  of  its 
reorganization,  said  that  he  believed  two 
years  ago  that  it  was  “dead  on  its  feet”, 
but  that  it  was  now  in  sound  condition 
and  that  the  board  in  the  next  year  would 
be  able  to  go  about  its  work  with  greater 
conviction  and  more  definitive  result. 

Attendance  at  the  closing  session  was 
comparatively  small,  since  the  old-time 
attractions  of  political  striving  for  office 
and  the  spectacular  war  of  the  cities  for 


the  next  convention  had  been  stricken 
from  the  agenda.  Only  one  invitation 
was  presented — by  Boston — and  the  bid 
was  extended  in  less  than  100  words.  It 
was  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
board. 

But  if  the  business  session  could  not 
compete  with  Washington’s  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  for  attendance,  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  annual  banquet  Tuesday 
evening.  The  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Willard  hotel  was  crowded  to  capacity. 
The  speaker’s  table  ran  the  length  of  the 
room,  lined  with  leaders  of  Federation 
activities,  leaders  of  the  city’s  newspapers, 
heads  of  national  press  associatiems. 
United  States  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  cabinet  officers.  Francis  H.  Sisson, 
vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  who  has  appeared  before  past 
conventions  as  publisher,  advertising  ex¬ 
pert,  and  officer,  this  time  put  on  his 
banker’s  whiskers  and  told  the  audience 
with  plenty  of  humor  how  the  banker 
looks  at  advertising. 

Senator  Pat  Harrison  also  adopted  the 
humorous  line,  having  equal  fun  with  his 
Republican  opposition,  and  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  advertising. 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  took  things  seriously.  He 
advised  advertisers  and  newspaper  opera¬ 
tors  to  employ  psychological  science  to 
determine  the  best,  quickest  and  cheapest 
method  of  appealing  to  human  senses. 

And  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager 
of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  capped  the 
program  with  sharp  sallies  at  his  audience 
and  at  the  previous  speakers. 

V’audeville  performers  from  local 
theaters  kept  the  audience  in  good  humor 
while  the  hall  was  cleared  for  the  grand 
ball.  Nobody  has  yet  been  found  who 
knows  the  hour  when  that  function 
adjourned. 

The  place  of  advertising  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  was  discussed  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  International  Trade  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  Willard  Hotel,  presided 
over  by  C.  King  Woodbridge,  former 
president.  Among  those  attending  were : 
Col.  E.  H.  Payne,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War ;  Ambassador  Von  Prittwitz  of 
Germany ;  Ambassador  Davilla  of  Chile ; 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce;  William  D.  Earle, 
director  of  advertising.  United  States 
Rubber  Company;  and  Allen  H.  Seed, 


Jr.,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Jordan  .Advertising  Abroad,  Inc. 

The  entire  A.  F.  .A.  program  was 
carried  through  without  a  hitch.  The 
speaking  program  called  for  186  ad¬ 
dresses  and  the  record  shows  all  to  have 
been  delivered  on  time.  The  convention 
was  unusual  in  the  degree  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  government  officers,  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  to  subordinate  officers  in 
cabinet  departments,  and  the  leaders  of 
advertising. 

President  Hoover  received  the  dele¬ 
gates  following  their  sight-seeing  tour 
of  the  city’s  historic  spots.  Mrs.  Hoover 
was  scheduled  to  have  entertained  the 
ladies  at  tea  Tuesday,  but  owing  to  her 
indisposition  the  party  was  changed  from 
tea  to  a  reception  in  the  private  rooms 
of  the  White  House.  Numerous  recep¬ 
tions  and  tours  filled  the  other  days 
climaxing  Wednesday  night  with  a  sup¬ 
per  dance  at  a  large  night  club. 

Departmental  sessions  were  held  at 
various  hotels  and  public  buildings 
throughout  the  city.  Some  of  the  depart- 
mentals  were  one-day  sessions,  while 
others,  notably  the  Newspaper  Execu¬ 
tives,  Retailers,  Public  Utilities,  and 
Classified  Advertising  Managers,  con¬ 
ducted  three  full-day  meetings.  The 
classified  advertising  managers  met  at 
the  Roosevelt  hotel,  some  three  miles 
from  convention  headquarters  at  the 
Willard  and  had  practically  no  contact 
with  other  groups.  The  newspaper 
executives  tied  in  with  the  Federation 
meeting  by  opening  their  Tuesday 
afternoon  session  to  A.  F.  A.  members. 

Members  of  the  A.  F.  A.  board  stated 
that  at  future  conventions  the  board 
would  endeavor  to  obtain  a  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  cooperation  between  the  general 
group  and  the  departmental  bodies,  so 
that  members  of  the  latter  would  be  able 
to  attend  the  general  sessions.  All  of 
the  departmental  bodies  were  well  at¬ 
tended. 

Beyond  electing  delegates  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  session,  the  departmental  sessions 
did  not  consider  any  phase  of  business 
affecting  the  Federation  as  a  whole.  The 
new  by-laws  were  not  discussed  by  any 
subordinate  body  except  the  new  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Departmental  Activities,  which 
met  for  the  last  time  as  the  Advertising 
Commission  on  Monday  and  approved 
the  new  set-up  by  which  its  name  and 
functions  are  altered. 

Under  the  new  by-laws,  five  classes  of 
membership  are  created ;  local  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs. 

National  groups  representing  special 
advertising  interests. 

Associate  members. 

Sustaining  members. 

Chapter  of  college  advertising  fraterni¬ 
ties  (non-voting). 

A  schedule  of  dues  is  provided,  as 
described  on  page  22  in  this  issue. 

The  board  of  directors  is  in  charge 
of  all  Federation  activities.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  21  members,  of  whom  at  least 
two  must  be  women. 

Eighteen  members  are  elected  for  three 
year  terms,  the  other  three  directors  be¬ 
ing  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Club  Management,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Women  Gub  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Departmental  Activities.  These 
are  ex-officio  vice-presidents  and  one- 
year  members  of  the  board. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  elected 
by  the  board  and  taking  office  30  days 
after  election. 

Directors  are  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting,  upon  nomination  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  three  members  representing 
the  Committee  on  Qub  Management, 
three  .represpntiiig  the  C&mmjlitee  ()n  *• 

baitijj^^l  ;ActIviti>s,  Jcjic'*  rebrfs^ttrtg  V 
»hj?  i,c!h^tiee.bn  Women’s ‘Oltfb  Min-  * 
agement,  and  four  appointed  by  the 
p^si<iwt .  .to. .  j-epvfsent  •  tljej*  rsflsjimJoA 
mpr^h^s.  \  .A^i^^  ♦lo<;al  ^ulls  !amf  ha»  • 


PHILADELPHIA  GROUP  FLEW  TO  CONVENTION 
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Piloted  by  Amelia  Earhart,  25  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  flew  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Adver- 
tising  in  Washington.  In  the  center,  left  to  right:  Charles  C.  Younggreen,  1  , 
President  of  the  Federation,  Hon.  Harry  Mackey,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  •* 
Miss  Earhart,  Commissioner  Luther  H.  Reichelderfer  of  Washington  who 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
general  convention  chairman. 
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tional  groups  have  votes  according  to 
the  number  of  members,  these  votes  be¬ 
ing  cast  by  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  Gjmmittee  on  Club  Management 
consists  of  the  presidents  of  all  affiliated 
men's  clubs,  and  the  district  governors. 
Its  duties  “shall  be  to  ascertain,  discuss 
and  consider  the  views  of  club  members 
and  of  the  national  officers  and  otherwise 
to  study  the  requirements  of  the  clubs 
and  to  report  their  findings  on  same  with 
their  recommendations  to  the  president 
of  the  Federation  for  consideration  by 
the  board  of  directors.”  Nominations 
for  chairman  of  this  group  are  made  by 
the  district  governors  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Federation  as  a  nomination  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Departmental  Ac¬ 
tivities  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
the  affiliated  national  groups,  with  the 
president  of  the  Federation  empowered 
to  appoint  sufficient  additional  members 
to  give  the  buyers  of  advertising  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  one  over  the  sellers  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  membership. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  arc  set 
forth  as  follows:  “To  ascertain,  dis¬ 
cuss  and  consider  the  views  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  nationally  organized  groups  of 
special  interests  in  advertising. 

“To  promote  a  larger  measure  of  har¬ 
mony  of  thought  and  unity  of  action 
among  national  groups. 

“To  suggest  methods  and  means  to  be 
employed  for  eliminating  wastes  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of_  advertising  and 
for  rendering  better  service  to  the  public. 

“To  make  reports  of  their  findings  and 
recommendations  on  these  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  president  of  the  Federation 
for  consideration  by  the  board  of 
directors.” 

The  chairman  of  this  group  is  nomin¬ 
ated  by  three  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Federation. 

The  Committee  on  Women’s  Qub 
Management  consists  of  the  presidents  of 
all  affiliated  women’s  advertising  clubs 
and  the  district  governors  of  women’s 
clubs.  Its  duties  are  similar  within  its 
own  group  to  those  specified  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  men’s  club  management.  The 
method  of  electing  its  chairman  is  also 
similar. 

A  bureau  of  research  and  education  is 
set  up  under  the  authority  of  the  board 
of  directors,  the  latter  electing  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  education  and  ap- 
oroving  the  bureau’s  rules  of  procedure. 
The  bureau  has  three  trustees  elected  by 
the  board  to  serve  for  three  years  and  to 
administer  all  funds  appropriated  by  the 
directors  or  given  to  the  bureau  for 
special  nroiects  or  permanent  endow¬ 
ment.  The  bureau  is  also  to  have  an  ad- 
visorv  council  of  specialists  nominated  by 
its  director,  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  hoard  and  the  president,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the_  board. 

For  convenience  of  operation  districts 
are  established,  their  boundaries  to  be 
determined  by  the  board  with  the  counsel 
of  the  club  management  committees. 
Presidents  of  local  men’s  clubs  are  to 
elect  a  governor  for  each  djstrict  and 
women’s  clubs  are  to  effect  similar  dis¬ 
trict  organizations.  The  district  gov¬ 
ernor’s  duties  are  to  work  with  club 
officers  in  his  district  for  development 
of  club  work,  to  act  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  clubs  in  his  area  and  the 
.Advertising  Federation  and  to  promote 
and  preside  over  district  conventions. 
The  board  of  directors  provide  rules  for 
the  governor’s  conduct. 

Living  ex-presidents  of  the  Federation 
are  constituted  a  Past-President’s  Cotin- 
cil.  which  may  be  called  into  consultation 
by  the  directors  or  the  president. 

International  relations  are  permitted  un¬ 
der  Article  XI.  and  puts  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  and 
provides  that  “the  power  to  commit  the 
-Advertising  Federation  of  America  to 
any  plan  or  agreement  or  financial  re- 
snonsibility  as  to  international  relations 
.shall  pot  be  delegated  to  any  interna- 
tfqilal.  tep’^e.^ehtitive  and'ihM  All  such' 
pfovjstofial  commitments  by  any  repie- 
sentative  or  group  of  representatives  of 
the  -Advertising  Federation  of  America 
shall, be  subject  t<.  aoptoval  by  theltoard 


OFFICIALS  GREET  NEW  YORK  DELEGATION 


Part  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the  American  Federation  of  Advertising 
convention  photographed  on  their  arrival  in  Washington  as  they  were 
being  greeted  hy  A.  F.  A.  officials.  More  than  400  members  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York  and  their  wives  attended  the  meeting. 


of  directors  before  it  shall  become 
effective.” 

•At  the  general  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  on  Wednesday,  members  of  the 
Federation  were  reminded  by  four  high 
officials  of  the  government  that  in  recent 
years  the  advertising  industry  has  arisen 
to  a  place  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  And 
again  as  in  the  other  session  and  in  the 
departmental  meetings  speaker  after 
speaker  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
assemblage  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
has  come  up  from  an  insignificant  place 
in  the  commercial  scheme  of  things  to  a 
position  of  control. 

The  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  republican  nominee  for  the 
Senate  from  Pennsylvania  delivered  the 
principal  address  in  which  he  told 
Federation  members  that  they  made  up 
“one  of  the  great  important  links  in  our 
industrial  system.  It  is  time,”  he  told 
them,  “that  the  importance  of  this  func¬ 
tion  you  perform  should  have  its  proper 
credit.  Without  advertising  to  speed 
our  production  to  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  our  immense  industrial  system 
would  crumble  to  nothing,  and  with  it 
every  opportunity  for  gainful  employ¬ 
ment” 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Illinois  and  Republican 
iKiminee  for  the  Senate  from  that  state, 
followed  Secretary  Davis  explaining  in 
detail  how  Uncle  Sam  is  advertising  the 
immense  governmental  business  he  has 
built. 

At  the  outset  of  her  talk  she  told  the 
group,  that  although  she  is  publisher  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic,  she  was 
taught  the  distinction  between  publicity 
with  news  value  and  advertising  during 
the  recent  campaign  in  which  she  par¬ 
ticipated.  She  said  she  sent  announce¬ 
ments  of  her  candidacy  to  all  the  editors 
in  Illinois  only  to  have  many  of  them 
returned  with  the  report  that  matter  of 
that  kind  was  considered  advertising  and 
as  such  would  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
regular  rates. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact”,  she  said,  “I 
suspect  that  the  editors  of  those  rural 
newspapers  were  somewhat  justified. 
After  all,  a  political  campaign  partakes 
largely  of  the  character  of  advertising. 
The  candidate  must  sell  himself  or  her¬ 
self  and  his  or  her  policies  to  the  people.” 

She  then  explained  what  advertising 
means  to  a  political  candidate  and  wound 
up  that  phase  of  her  talk  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  newspaper  advertising  in  her 
recent  campaign  amounted  to  but  six 
percent  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  Congresswoman-publisher  then 
quoted  figures  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  goes  in  spreading 
publicity  and  advertising  throughout  the 
country.  The  public  printer,  she  said, 
prints  more  than  100,0(X),000  copies  of 
various  publications  a  year. 

She  concluded  her  remarks  with  the 
observation  that  the  “public  is  learning 
e\ery  day  to  make  a  clearer  distinction 
IfOtween  “straight  news”  and  propaganda 
that  is  not  quite  so  straight.  “That  the 
character  of  advertising”,  she  continued, 
“has  been  so  vastly  improved  in  the  last 


quarter  of  a  century,  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of 
the  advertising  business,  to  make  sure 
that  not  only  is  honest  merchandise 
offered  but  that  it  is  truthfully  described 
in  the  offering.” 

Organized  advertising  has  done  away 
with  the  ballyhoo  of  the  old  days.  Mal¬ 
colm  Muir,  president  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company  told  the 
gathering. 

It  is  not  the  factory,  he  said,  that 
makes  employment,  it  is  the  market,  “and 
organized  advertising  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  market  ahead  of  pro¬ 
duction.”  It  is  the  duty  of  the  industry 
according  to  the  publisher  to  discover 
and  create  new  markets  as  a  relief  to 
present  unemployment. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  last  speaker  of  the 
day  told  the  Federation  that  advertising 
has  drifted  “away  from  bass  drums  and 
down  to  brass  tacks.”  The  day  of 
“Blah,”  he  said,  is  passed.  The  business 
expert  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  distribution,  which  he  said  should 
be  studied  by  advertisers. 

“They  should  look  behind  the  product 
and  determine  what  contribution  they 
can  make  to  intelligent  advertising,”  he 
declared. 

The  census  of  distribution  being 
gathered  at  present  will  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Klein  be  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  advertising  in  the  nation’s 
history.  He  advised  those  present  to 
send  representatives  to  Washington  to 
study  the  results  of  the  census  when  it 
is  completed. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  for  35  years  identified 
with  the  publi.shing  and  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  acted  as  chairman  of  Wednesday’s 
session.  President  C.  C.  Younggreen 
presided. 

Senator  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas  de¬ 
livered  the  convention’s  keynote  address. 

At  the  outset  of  his  talk  he  told  the 
group  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
minimize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
advertising,  and  by  way  of  illustration 
said: 

“I  think  if  we  had  spent  ten  per  cent 
of  the  money  we  have  expended  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Volstead  Act  upon  a 
scientific  presentation  not  only  of  the 
duty  of  obeying  the  law  but  of  the 
effect  of  alcohol,  we  could  almost  have 
cured  the  anti-Volstead  people  by  this 
time.  If,”  he  said,  “when  the  Eighteenth 
amendment  passed  and  the  Volstead  law 
had  been  adopted  they  had  established 
at  once  a  first  class  advertising  bureau 
to  take  proper  charge  of  the  bubbling 
merriment  of  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  allowing  that  public  newspaper  to 
realize  the  advertising  appropriation  that 
rested  behind  the  serious  purpose,  some 
of  us  would  have  been  talking  sense 
about  this  law  by  this  time,  and  it  is  not 
too  late  for  you  gentlemen  to  organize 
along  these  lines  now.  There  are  still 
these  great  appropriations.” 

Later  during  his  address  he  told  the 
convention,  in  effect,  that  a  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  could  do  more  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  on  an  important  public 


question  than  the  news  columns.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  in  the  advertising 
business  he  would  endeavor  to  get  a 
contract  to  sell  the  London  Treaty. 
“There  is  some  doubt,”  he  said,  “as  to 
whether  the  London  Treaty  will  go 
over.  Why?  -  Because  none  of  us  have 
yet  been  compelled  to  read  it.  Turn  it 
over  to  a  modern  advertising  agency  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  dodge  it.” 

Following  the  address  by  Senator  Al¬ 
len,  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president  of 
Calkins  and  Holden,  entered  into  a  more 
serious  discussion  of  the  basic  principles 
of  what  he  termed  “consumptionism.” 
He  said  that  during  the  last  25  years, 
while  the  manufacturer  and  distributor 
were  engaged  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
to  determine  who  was  king  of  merchan¬ 
dising  there  arose  to  the  throne  an  over¬ 
looked  party — the  consuming  public. 
“All  that  time,”  he  said,  “there  was 
growing  a  new  power  in  business,  a  new 
dictator,  a  new  king,  the  fourth  estate 
of  merchandising,  without  whose  good 
will  no  retailer  would  prosper,  no  manu¬ 
facturer  succeed,  and  this  dictator,  this 
king,  this  fourth  estate  is  all  of  us,  the 
ultimate  cemsumer.” 

He  told  those  present  that  the  day 
has  passed  when  the  consumer  must  take 
what  is  offered  to  him  or  leave  it,  and 
advertising  at  present  must  concern  it¬ 
self  with  what  the  consumer  wants  and 
not  what  the  manufacturer  has  to  offer. 

Later  he  said  that  “woman  has  xe-cre- 
ated  merchandising  in  her  own  image.” 

The  next  speaker,  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
of  the  John  VVanamaker  Company, 
spoke  to  the  group  along  the  same  lines. 
Speaking  on  the  subject,  “The  Consumer 
is  Boss,  But,”  he  detailed  a  list  of  what 
he  termed  barnacles  that  should  be 
scraped  from  the  ship  of  commerce  and 
listed  among  them  “tainted  testimonials 
by  those  who  never  use  or  wear  the 
products;  domination  and  actual  theft  of 
markets  by  preponderance  of  advertising 
and  high-pressure  selling;  too  much  ad¬ 
vertising  ;  too  bulky  periodicals ;  an  un¬ 
balanced  relation  between  advertising 
and  editorial  matter.” 

These  things  among  others  tend  to 
reduce  confidence  in  advertising,  he  said, 
as  well  as  good  will  in  business.  He 
then  continued : 

“Newspapers  and  magazines  using  sex 
and  scandal  and  crime  as  circulation 
builders.  Playing  up  and  actually  mak¬ 
ing  sensations  to  increase  circulations — 
and  advertising  rates.  Falling  with  open 
eyes  for  publicity  schemes  of  the  press 
agent  gentry  when  stories  are  sensa¬ 
tional,  or  as  the  saying  goes,  of  human 
interest.  Overloading  sporting  pages 
with  hero  gossip,  which  becomes  free 
puffery  for  sporting  events  that  make  a 
commercial  profit  for  some  business  con¬ 
cern  ;  allowing  sporting  writers  to  be 
subsidized  by  outside  interest;  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  cheapen  the  printed  word,  to  lower 
its  value  and  raise  its  cost  to  advertisers, 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  advertising  rate 
without  commensurate  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  of  character  which  is  the  only  kind 
worth  buying.” 

He  said  that  the  cure  for  this  “selfish¬ 
ness”  is  commercial  service. 

Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  The  Nation's 
Business  followed  the  Wanamaker  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  the  rostrum. 

“The  chief  tool  of  selling,”  he  told 
them,  “is  advertising.  Through  the 
printed  page,  by  multiplying  the  indi¬ 
vidual  salesman,  a  thousand,  yes.  a  mil¬ 
lion  times,  selling  is  able  to  tell  us  of 
the  new  things,  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  things,  and  to  arouse  in  us 
a  desire  for  new  and  better  things.” 

President  Younggreen  addressed  the 
convention  on  advertising  in  general  and 
especially  the  federation  as  an  important 
unit  in  the  industry. 

“Advertising,”  he  said,  “is  the  oxygen 
of  business.  It  is  the  spark  plug  of  the 
distributing  machine.  It  is  the  beacon 
which  illuminates  the  safe  path  of  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  the  open  door  leading  to 
higher  standards  of  living.  It  is  the 
elasticity  in  the  joints  of  the  commercial 
body.” 

C)n  Sunday,  the  convention  group  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  talk  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  di¬ 
rector-general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  on  the  value  of  advertising  as  a 
factor  in  international  good-will. 
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REPORTS  OF  A.  F.A.  DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS 

Value  of  Community  Advertising  Stressed — Premium  Offers  Seen  in  Radio  Sales  Talks — Utilities 
Scored  for  Puff  Deluges — Jeanette  Carroll  Elected  to  New  Position 


(By  telegraph  to  EIditok  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  21.— 
The  value  and  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
munity  advertising  were  extolled  by 
practically  every  speaker  on  the  program 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Community  Advertising  Association  held 
at  the  Washington  Hotel,  Tuesday. 

Don  E.  Mowry,  secretary  of  the 
organization  and  member  of  the  hrm  of 
Don  E.  Mowry  and  Associates,  of  New 
York  told  the  group  that  "the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  construction  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  programs  to  obtain  industries  for 
communities  marked  a  new  development 
in  1929.” 

Other  speakers  included:  Charles  F. 
Hatfield,  president  of  the  group,  and 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Publicity 
Hureau ;  Herbert  M.  Batter,  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Miss  Isabelle  F. 
Story,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

At  the  election  of  officers  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Charles  F. 
Hatfield,  of  St.  Louis,  was  re-elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  group  while  Don 
Mowry,  of  New  York,  was  retained  as 
.secretary  and  treasurer. 
MANUFACTURERS’  MERCHAN- 
DISE  ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 

FB.  RYAN,  president,  Ruthrauff  & 
•  Ryan,  Inc.,  sj^aking  before  the  ^- 
nual  meeting  of  this  group  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Monday  evening,  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  future  will  see  de- 
\eloped  many  new  ways  of  tying 
up  merchandise  advertising  with  space 
advertising. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  radio  may 
be  a  means  to  this  end,  with  sales  talks 
being  concluded  with  a  premium  offer, 
“Premium  advertisers,”  he  said,  “can 
learn  something  from  the  space  adver¬ 
tiser  who  knows  the  importance  oi 
featuring  one  big  outstanding  selling 
argument  in  a  piece  of  copy.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  in¬ 
cluded:  H.  B.  Conselyea,  manager.  Milk 
Sales  Department,  Nestle’s  Food  Com¬ 
pany;  Miss  Irene  Hart  home  economics 
expert  of  the  Aluminum  Goods  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Manitowac,  Wis. ; 
and  Edward  C.  O’Donnell,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America.  William  L.  Sweet,  president 
of  the  association  presided. 


ADVERTISING  SPECIALTY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Advertising  Specialty  Association 
which  met  on  Tuesday  in  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  devoted  practically  the  entire 
meeting  to  the  discussion  of  the  vital 
point  of  purchase  advertising  problem. 

Roland  D.  Doane,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany  spoke  on  advertising  art  calendars 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  money  in¬ 
vested  in  that  form  of  advertising  is 
well  worth  while. 

L.  A.  Chambliss,  of  the  Fidelity  Union 
Trust  Company,  of  New  Jersey  addressed 
the  group  on  the  subject  of  “Advertis¬ 
ing  your  Advertising.”  William  H. 
Seely,  of  the  Osborne  Company,  Newark, 
X.  J.,  president  presided. 
AGRICULTURAL  PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

"TJESPITE  the  depression  that  has 
^  visited  farming  areas,  farm  paper 
publishers  have  pushed  onward  with  an 
eye  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  Senator 
Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  widely  known 
publisher  told  the  agricultural  group  at 
the  meeting  Tuesday  morning. 

“Notwithstanding  the  troubles  we  have 
had.”  he  told  the  group,  “the  moves  of 
the  Agricultural  publishers  of  America 
have  been  constantly  in  the  direction  of 
sound  progress,  and  this  must  continue 
to  be  the  rule.  And  especially  must  we 
not  set  up  a  set  of  commercial  Gr^s  be¬ 
fore  which  we  must  bow  down  in  due 
reverence.  Instead,  the  logic  of  intelli¬ 
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gent  vision  must  govern  our  efforts,  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  thought  that 
we  are  producing  farm  papers  for  to¬ 
day  with  an  eye  to  the  needs  of  to¬ 
morrow  rather  than  following  the  rules 
of  the  past.” 

Following  Senator  Capper’s  address. 
Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  spoke  to  the  association 
on  the  significance  of  the  trends  in  the 
present  agricultural  census  for  what  it 
was  worth  to  the  publishers. 

He  was  followed  by  Waif  red  E.  Bo- 
berg,  advertising  manager  of  The  Farmer 
and  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  who  pleaded 
with  the  members  to  unite  in  a  campaign 
against  competitive  references  in  adver¬ 
tising.  “There  are  many  advertisments 
which  are  ethical  in  every  other  respect 
that  contain  competitive  references,”  he 
said,  “and  these  references  if  accepted  for 
publication  will  destroy  confidence  as 
surely  as  untruthful  statement.” 

William  C.  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Dakota  Farmer  spoke  on  “Getting  the 
Most  from  Association  Membership.” 
Fred  Boehn,  president  of  the  Meredith 
Publishing  Company,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  president  of  the  association 
presided. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 

^HE  opportunity  of  educating  the  pub- 
lie  regarding  public  utilities,  and  thus 
building  up  a  defense  to  public  animosity 
is  overlooked  by  the  public  utitlities 
companies,  although  they  are  not  averse 
to  sending  out  reams  of  free  publicity, 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  said  in  an  address 
before  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association  in  Washington,  D.  C.  May 
20. 

“I  suspect,”  he  said,  “that  the  public 
utilities  for  the  most  part  depend  too 
much  on  free  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
for  good-will  rather  than  on  paid  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Indeed,  if  a  list  were 
compiled  of  industries  most  prolific  in 
attempts  to  get  free  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers,  it  would  he  necessary  to  place  the 
public  utilities  very  near  the  top  of  the 
list.” 

Mr.  Friendly  cited  figures  which 
showed  that  the  average  utility  company 
in  1928  spent  $88,600  in  newspaper  copy, 
and  then  made  comparisons  with  what 
other  great  industries  invested  in  the 
press.  He  showed  that  the  average  au¬ 
tomobile  company  spent  17  times  what 
the  utitlities  spent,  and  the  average  to¬ 
bacco  company  ten  times  as  much. 

One  reason,  he  said,  that  the  utilities 
do  not  advertise  more  extensively  might 
be  that  in  many  instances  they  hold  a 
monopoly  in  their  sections. 

He  reviewed  for  them  the  puffery  that 
deluged  newspaper  officers  for  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Food  Preservation  Week,”  with 
the  motive  of  increasing,  sales  of  appli¬ 
ances,  particularly  refrigerators,  and  the 
resultant  increase  in  use  of  electrical  cur¬ 
rent.  “Surely  with  the  appliance  mar¬ 
ket  barely  scratched,”  he  said,  “there  is 
much  room  for  the  utilities  by  aggressive 
newspaper  advertising,  to  help  sell  these 
useful  products  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  increase  their  own  revenue.” 

Owen  A.  Conner,  financial  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  his 
address  asked  for  a  more  frank  and 
open  policy  toward  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  newspaper. 

“The  newspaper  does  not  wish  to 
.snoop  around  in  an  effort  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  to  which  it  is  not  naturally 
entitled.  It  does  not  wish  to  jeopardize 
the  projects  of  business  men,  either  in 
the  power  field  or  any  other.  It  must, 
however,  try  at  all  times  to  procure  the 
facts  foi  its  readers.” 

The  suggestion  was  also  made  by  Con¬ 
ner  that  the  utilities  organizations  ad¬ 


vertise  their  earnings  and  their  balance 
sheets  in  detail  by  way  of  keeping  inves- 
‘tors  officially  informed  and  also  as  a 
gesture  of  good-will. 

In  his  address  to  the  meeting,  Herman 
Roe,  field  director  of  the  Nation  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  called  the  attention  of 
the  advertisers  to  the  value  of  the  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  as  an  effective  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  were : 
Joseph  Hayes,  of  Collier's;  Louis  Munro, 
New  England  manager,  of  Doremus  & 
Co.,  of  Boston ;  Henry  Obermeyer,  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Company ;  Donald  M. 
Mackie,  Commonwealth  and  Southern 
Corporation,  of  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Howard 
F.  Weeks,  Consolidated  Gas  Company ; 
Earl  Whiteborne,  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  Representative  Charles 
A.  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing,  the  association  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Irvin  M.  Tuteur,  of  the  Mejunkin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  of  Chicago ;  vice- 
president,  R.  S.  McCartv,  advertising 
mMiager,  the  Philadelphia  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  vice-president.  R.  E. 
Haas,  Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
New  York;  vice-president,  E.  Frank 
Gardiner.  Midland  I’nited  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  secretary,  J.  R.  Pershall,  Public 
Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois; 
treasurer,  Howard  F.  Weeks.  Con.soli- 
dated  Gas  Company,  New  York  City. 

BROADCAST  ADVERTISING 

'T'  HERE  is  ample  room  for  closer  co- 
operation  between  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ers  of  national  advertising  in  the  opinion 
of  Earle  Baker,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  who  addressed 
the  broadcast  group. 

He  said  that  the  distribution  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  advertising  managers  .some 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  broadcast 
would  work  to  the  added  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

\\  ith  the  coming  programs  available, 
he  .said,  the  advertising  managers  would 
he  able  to  make  a  more  complete  hook-up 
with  ^  local  dealers.  The  present  system 
of  distributing  future  programs  to  radio 
editors  does  not  serve  the  purpose 
efficiently. 

During  the  same  meeting,  J.  C.  Mc- 
Quiston,  general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  that 
to  get  the  most  out  of  a  radio  broadcast, 
it  must  first  be  “sold”  to  the  public 
through  the  newspapers  and  otherwise. 
A  great  deal  of  this  promotion  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  free  publicifv,  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Among  the  other  speakers  on  the 
broadcast  advertising  program  were ; 
Harry  Butcher,  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  system ;  R.  D.  Keim,  general 
sales  manager,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son,  of 
New  York :  A.  J.  McCosker,  manager  of 
station  WOR,  of  Newark ;  H.  S. 
Meighan,  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York;  F.  A.  Arnold,  di¬ 
rector  of  development,  of  the  National 
."Broadcasting  Company. 

Martin  P.  Rice, .  manager  of  broad¬ 
casting  and  director  of  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  presided  at  the  meeting.  The  open 
meeting  that  followed  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  was  lead  by  H.  H.  Kvnett,  of 
Aitken-Kynett  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

General  advertisers  were  informed 
by  Floyd  B.  Nichols,  managing  editor 
of  the  Capper  Farm  Press  that  decreas¬ 
ing  commodity  prices  are  forcing  re- 
newetl  business  activity  which  in  turn 
will  make  1930  “another  good  year.” 

“There  is  one  caution,”  he  said,  "that 
I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  executives 


who  are  here,  or  those  close  to  execu¬ 
tives,  although  it  is  on  the  long-range 
viewpoint,  and  not  one  of  the  immediate 
problems  that  face  us  in  1930.  We  are 
in  a  period  of  slowly  declining  com¬ 
modity  prices  that  will  exteml  many 
years  into  the  future,  unless  influenced 
by  some  great  calamity,  such  as  war. 

"The  only  thing  that  will  tend  to  arrest 
that  decline,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  be 
the  German  reparations  payments.  Most 
of  these  will  ultimately  find  their  way 
to  the  United  States,  to  discharge  the 
allies’  war  debts,  and  this  will,  of  course, 
tend  to  maintain  the  price  level  on  a 
higher  plane  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

“But  in  any  case,”  he  added,  “even  if 
the  decline  be  only  at  the  rate  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  per  cent  a  year,  as  has  been  the 
case  since  1922,  the  business  situation 
from  the  long  range  standpoint  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  than  in  the  era  of  rising 
comm<xlity  prices  which  prevailed  before 
the  World  War  came.  And  this  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  economy  and  efficiency 
in  production  and  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

In  the  talk  delivered  by  Bennett  Chap¬ 
pie,  vice  president  of  the  American  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  Company,  of  Middletown,  O, 
he  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  argument 
that  has  pervaded  all  the  convention  ses¬ 
sions — the  day  has  come  when  you  can 
not  make  articles  to  sell,  you  must  make 
them  to  serve. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  he  said, 
for  when  selling  is  the  chief  motive  of 
business,  it  is  a  case  of  every  man  for 
himself,  “and  the  devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most.”  When  this  system  was  in  order 
he  said  all  business  was  swept  into  a 
whirlpml  of  selling  extravagance  from 
which  it  is  now  extricating  itself. 

Walter  Drey,  vice-president  of  Forbes 
Magasitte,  addres.sed  the  group  on  “Se¬ 
lectivity  in  Approaching  the  National 
Market.”  Other  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  included :  P.  L.  Thomson,  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company ;  C.  C.  Concannon,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce ;  W.  W.  Wachtel, 
general  sales  department.  Loose- Wiles 
Biscuit  Company;  and  F.  V.  Webster, 
advertising  manager,  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bernard  Lichtenberg,  vice-president,  of 
.Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New 
York,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN’S  AD¬ 
VERTISING  CLUBS 
jyriSS  JEANETTE  CARROLL,  vice 
president  of  Bryant-Stratton  Col¬ 
lege,  Providence,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  newly  created  Committee  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women’s  Club  Management  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  dur¬ 
ing  this  group’s  meeting.  Wednesday. 

By  virtue  of  this  election.  Miss  Car- 
roll,  automatically  becomes  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  dl  the  Federation.  The  new  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  it  was  explained,  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  women  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  greater  recognition 
than  they  enjoyed  heretofore. 

In  the  same  election.  Miss  Helen  Bal- 
dauf,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women’s  Club  was  named  vice- 
chairman  of  the  new  organization. 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine,  delivered  the  opening  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  “Nation’s  Money  and 
the  Woman  Spender.” 

Other  speakers  included :  Dorothy 
Dignam,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  who 
spoke  on  “Women’s  Activities  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  Here  and  Abroad”; 
Mary  I.  Barber,  of  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Battle  Creek,  on  “The  Educa¬ 
tional  Trend  in  Advertising”;  and  Miss 
Carroll,  on  ‘Resume  of  Individual  Club 
Activities.” 

Florence  M.  Dart,  of  the  McLain- 
Simpers  organization  of  Philadelphia, 
presided,  while  Minna  Hall  Carothers, 
(Continued  on  page  52.) 
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THREE  LOS  ANGELES  EDITORS  CITED 
FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  GRAND  JURY 


the  Record,  in  common  with  all  Scripps- 
Canheld  newspapers,  is  pledged.  We 
are  continuing  the  campaign  for  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Julian  Petroleum  crooks 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  the  Record 
will  continue  unmuzzled,  even  if  ail 
three  of  us  go  to  jail  for  the  limit,  five 
days  on  each  of  13  counts.” 

Eight  editorials  and  five  cartoons  are 
specified,  each  as  a  separate  contempt. 
The  first  editorial,  headed  “Burcai  Fitts 
Confesses”  commented  on  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  petulant  refusal  to  proceed  with 
™  the  grand  jury  investigation  because  his 
pet  witness  “Immunity  Jack”  Bennett, 
had  been  denied  immunity  in  one  case 
already  in  court.  The  only  reference  to 
the  grand  jury  was:  “If  Fitts,  as  it 
appears,  has  seduced  the  hearts  of  the 
present  grand  jury  with  his  impassioned 
oratory,  so  that  it  will  not  act,  as  it  can, 
to  have  a  special  prosecutor  appointed 
in  his  place,  then  the  governor  should 
direct  the  attorney  general  to  step  in 
and  take  charge  of  the  investigation 
through  a  specially  appointed  prose¬ 
cutor.” 

Another  editorial  cited  was  headed 
“Julian  Primer”  and  contained  these 
paragraphs : 

“EHstrict  attorney — A  politician  who 
sprinkles  rosewater  on  a  jury  briber  and 
pours  vitrol  on  anyone  who  asks  why. 

“Grand  jury — A  dull  instrument  which 
never  seems  able  to  build  &  prison 
around  Jack  Bennett.” 

They  have  sought  Another  editorial  headed  “Gentlemen 
•  •  'of  the  Grand  jury”  concluded  with 

“Proceed,  we  beg  you,  under 
power.  Buron  Fitts  has 
disqualified  himself  to  act 
‘Immunity  Jack.’  Disregard 
Fitts  and  the  deputies  under  his  orders. 
If  Fitts  will  not  gracefully  withdraw. 
No  local  judge  throw  him  out.  Proceed  with  yciur 

.t  was  signed  by  a  sworn  business.  Gentlemen,  you  are  the 

visiting  judge.  When  it  comes  to  trial  grand  jury. 

June  2  we  are  confident  that  the  courts  Another  editorial,  in  the  form  of  an 
will  uphold  freedom  of  press  to  criticize  “Open  Letter  To  Attorney  General 

and  goad  reluctant  or  incompetent  public  Webb”  urged  his  intervention.  It  used 

officials  into  action.  Reputable  and  out-  the  phrase  “blindly  misled  grand  jury 
standing  lawyers  here  are  incensed  at  the  and  pointed  out  that  the  district  attorney 
action  of  the  bar  association.  This  is  and  the  grand  jury  had  together  corn- 
just  another  battle  in  the  eternal  war  pounded  immunity  for  Bennett  by  agree- 
for  free  speech  and  free  press,  to  which  ing  in  advance  of  his  testimony  that 


Critical  Editorials  and  Cartoons  Given  as  Basis  of  Action 
Against  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Gilbert  Brown  and  Rodney  Brink 
of  the  Record — Case  to  Be  Heard  June  2 


*)  Buron  Fitts  and  the  county  grand  jury 
19 — H.  to  indict  and  prosecute  the  main  crooks 
Gilbert  who  wrecked  the  Julian  Petroleum 
Brink,  Corporation  and  fleeced  40,000  stock¬ 
holders  of  50,000,000  dollars. 

I  three-year  statute  of  limitations  was  soori 
to  expire.  Under  pressure  from  the 
Record  one  of  the  chief  wreckers,  S.  C. 
l^wis  and  two  score  minor  offenders 
were  indicted.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  indict  several  brokers  who  profited 
I  by  millions  of  dollars.  Also,  strange  and 
repeated  immunity  baths  were  given  to 
I  Lewis’  chief  associate,  Jacob  Berman, 
alias  Jack  Bennett. 

As  the  time  limit  for  indictments 
grew  shorter  the  Record  in  a  daily 
series  of  editorials  and  cartoons  counted 
the  calendar,  excoriated  Fitts  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  grand  jury  act  regardless  of 
his  direction.  Fitts  has  made  no  effort 
to  sue  for  libel  but  finally  retaliated  by 
getting  a  docile  grand  jury  to  prefer 
charges  of  contempt  of  court.  These 
charges  are  fathered  also  by  a  relatively 
small  clique  of  lawyers  using  the  name 
of  the  Los  Angeles  _Bar  Association, 
which  they  control.  ‘  ' 

id  for  years  to  dictate  the  electiOT  of  , .  , 

judges  in  Ia)s  Angeles  and  the  Record  this  appeal 

has  frequently  opposed  their  slates.  The  your  own 

charges  do  not  involve  any  contempt  of  morally 
'nffdes  court  whatever  as  to  any  case  pending 
i  court  in  court,  but  simply  possible  constructive 
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Los  Angeles  Record  bathtub  cartoon,  one  of  several  referred  to  in  the 
contempt  citation. 


neither  he  nor  his  brother  would  be 
prosecuted. 

The  six  cartoons  separately  cited  as 
contemptuous  of  the  grand  jury  pictured 
Fitts  and  that  group  in  various  situa¬ 
tions.  In  one  the  grand  jury  formed  a 
ring  around  the  immunity  bathtub. 

“The  character  of  the  charges  accus¬ 
ing  the  editors  with  contempt  of  the 
grand  jury,”  stated  S.  S.  Hahn,  Record 
attorney,  “creates  a  legal  situation  of  vi¬ 
tal  concern  to  the  entire  nation.  The 
nature  of  the  proceedinp;s  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  constitutional  guarantees. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  most  sacred 
heritage  of  the  common  people.  Its  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  proper  performance  of 
service  to  the  public  is  the  surest  avenue 
leading  to  ignorance,  suppression  and 
despotism.” 

It  is  reported  today  that  the  bar  as¬ 
sociation  members  were  not  united  in  this 
action.  Several  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  were  absent  at  the  time  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  were  recommended, 
Lawrence  D.  Larrabee,  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  is  quoted  as  saying. 

Tvvo  Los  Angeles  county  judges,  it 
also  is  reported,  were  urged  to  issue  the 
contempt  citation  and  refused,  those 
sponsoring  the  action  finally  ^ing 
obliged  to  resort  to  an  “outside”  judge 
sitting  here  temporarily  to  assist  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  surplus  of  cases. 

Both  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Examiner  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  unusual  development  and  the  entire 
Fourth  Estate  in  California  is  watching 
with  keen  interest  and  a  degree  of  deep 
concern  the  preparation  of  the  hearing 
which  has  been  set  before  Superior 
Judge  Frank  C.  Ojllier  on  June  2. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  in  1925,  H.  B.  R.  Briggs  was 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  It  was 
during  his  regime  on  that  newspaper  that 
Cleveland,  alone  among  the  big  cities  of 
the  country,  gave  a  large  plurality  to  the 
late  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  a 
presidential  candidate  in  1924.  The  Press, 
along  with  all  Scripps-Howard  papers, 
had  advocated  his  election. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  born  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  in  1881,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  South  Dakota.  His  news¬ 
paper  experience  covers  many  years,  start¬ 
ing  in  South  Dakota,  where  he  was  a 
printer’s  devil,  and  later  taking  him  to 
Kalamazoo,  Saginaw  and  Detroit.  Prior 
to  his  Oeveland  activities,  he  was  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Denver  Press,  managing 
editor  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  and  for  several  years  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

Gilbert  Brown  has  been  eight  years  on 
the  Record  as  reporter,  city  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  dramatic  editor  and  editor. 
He  was  born  in  1889  in  Toledo,  O.  His 
first  newspaper  work  was  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant.  In  1912  he  be¬ 
came  secretary,  and  later  editorial  wri^rr 
for  the  now  defunct  Los  Angeles 
Tribune.  He  served  in  the  navy  during 
the  war,  joining  the  Record  immediately 
after  he  was  mustered  out.  His  con¬ 
tinuous  service  was  interrupted  for  one 
year  when  he  served  as  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Rodney  Brink  was  born  in  Michigan 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  south.  He 
received  his  first  newspaper  experience 
on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  then  on 
the  San  Diego  Union,  and  later  went  to 
the  San  Prancisco  News.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  Star,  when  he  left  to 
join  the  Los  Angeles  Record  five  years 
ago  as  city  editor.  Later  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

BLACK  WELCOMED  HOME 

Van  Lear  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  was  welcomed  home.  May  19, 
after  an  air  tour  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
the  United  States.  Governor  Ritchie,  of 
Maryland  and  Mayor  Brocning  of  Balti¬ 
more  took  part  in  the  ceremony  which 
was  held  at  the  War  Memorial  in  Balti¬ 
more.  _ _ 

PAGETT  CHANGES  AGENCIES 

H.  Pagett  has  joined  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  Kenyon  &  EckhardL  Inc.,  as 
specialist  in  typography.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  connected  with  Hadff-Metzger, 
Inc. 
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LOCAL  NATIONAL  IS  CHIEF  INLAND  TOPIC 


Members  Defeat  Move  to  Name  Committee  to  Deal  Specifically  With  Problem  but  Names  General 

Advertising  Committee — Report  Made  on  Chain  Stores 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

'HICAGO,  May  21— The  local- 
■  national  rate  differential  bobbed  up  at 


By  BEN  KARTMAN 

licity  evil,  Mr.  Stonebraker  declared,  lies  discussed  the  subject  of  “Talking  the 


r  .7  thrin  ^t  the  door  of  the  newspaper  itself,  but  Farmer’s  Language.” 

4**  tiAr»  TiiacHav  an,t  housecleaniug  is  effected,  he  Mr.  Benson  warned  the  Inlanders  that 

W^nesday,’  bSt  Idthough  Uie  sentiment  ^  local-national  rate  differential  was 


‘‘that  the  tendency  will  be  to  apologize 
for  huge  advertising  appropriations. 
Differential  rates  are  a  menace  to  the 
entire  advertising  industry,  for  inequi¬ 
ties  bring  controversy,  and  controversy 
is  destructive. 


J.  N.  Stonebraker  (left),  publisher  of  the  Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman-Journal 
and  E.  P.  Cbase,  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  (la.)  yVeit's-Te/egrap/i,  photographed 
at  the  Inland  Press  Association  convention  in  Chicago  this  week. 


E.  H.  Harris 
Inland  President 

of  the  members  seemed  to  favor  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  situation,  following  a 
restatement  of  the  factors  involved  by 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
Nelson  P.  Poynter,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  association  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
4  defeated  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  specifically  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  problem  and 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  Four 
A’s.  Instead,  a  motion  was  passed  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  and  investigate  problems  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  report  to  the  association 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  understood 
that  the  committee  is  free  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  any  other  organization. 
Its  members  are  Fred  Schilplin,  i'f.  Cloud 
(MinnJ  Tunes;  Mr.  Poynter;  Verne  E. 
Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  A.  M. 
Snook,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon,  and  E.  P. 
Adler.  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 

The  local-national  rate  differential  and 
the  report  of  J.  N.  Stonebraker. 
Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman- Journal 
for  the  chain  store  committee  were  the 
highlights  of  the  program.  E.  H.  Har¬ 
ris,  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium,  who  is  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Association,  presided. 

In  his  report  on  the  chain  store  survey 
conducted  by  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  Mr.  Stonebraker  declared 
the  National  Chain  Store  As.sociation,  as 
a  result  of  conferences  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  sees 
that  the  attempt  to  get  news  re'eases  into 
the  news  columns  is  an  econo  'c  waste 
and  incompatible  with  the  modern  trend 
of  economy  in  distribution.  Following 
the  Giicago  conference,  the  association 
agreed  to  eliminate  all  clip  sheets  and 
free  publicity  matter  formerly  mailed  to 
neivspapers,  but  felt  that  it  could  not  just 
now  consider  national  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  as  an  association.  It  did 
however,  express  its  intention  of  advocat¬ 
ing  institutional  advertising  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  as  well  as  the  Use 
of  more  newspaper  space. 

The  association  further  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Inland  Committee  with  a  roster 
of  its  members,  and  any  reasonable  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  objectionable  practices 
of  any  member  store  will  be  received  and 
correction  of  such  practice  considered. 

The  responsibility  for  the  free  pub- 


vince  industry  that  the  press  agent 
method  is  an  economic  waste.  Industry 
in  general,  he  said,  not  the  chain  stores 
alone,  and  the  newspapers  themselves  are 
participating  in  this  economic  waste. 
The  newspapers  are  losing  more  than 
$25,000,000  annually  by  opening  their 
news  columns  in  disseminating  this  in¬ 
formation,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  losing  at  least  a  like  amount  in 
the  maintenance  of  and  loss  from  dis¬ 
tribution  in  information  bureaus,  he 
added. 

“The  fact  that  chain  store  sales  in 
1927  represented  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  retail  business  transacted  in  the 
United  States,  14.8  per  cent  in  1928,  15.8 
per  cent  in  1929  might  remind  us  that  a 
part  of  the  consuming  public  has  elected 
that  the  chain  store  system  of  merchan¬ 
dising  has  a  place  in  the  Sun,”  he  said. 
“Students  of  marketing  practices  tell  us 
that  the  two  outstanding  merchandising 
shifts  since  the  war  have  been  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  installment  buying,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  operations  of  the 
chain  stores. 

“Among  other  things,  our  survey 
shows  that  50  per  cent  of  independent 
stores  of  the  cities  represented  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  inland  in  15  middle- western 
states  are  organized  'against  the  chains. 
Of  this  50  per  cent,  it  is  found  that  60 
per  cent  is  grocer  anti-chain  organiza¬ 
tions  and  40  per  cent  general  anti-chain 
organizations  of  all  independents. 

“In  33  per  cent  of  the  cities,  news¬ 
papers  are  running  cooperative  copy 
against  the  chains,  which  many  publishers 
do  not  think  hurtful  copy  to  retailing 
in  general,  but  .samples  of  which  might 
afford  some  subject  for  honest  debate. 

“Only  11  per  cent  find  that  chains  have 
cut  down  on  advertising  this  year.  The 
report  shows  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
cities  find  independent  linage  ahead  of 
last  year,  35  per  cent  behind,  and  25 
per  cent  about  the  same.  Of  chain  store 
linage,  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cities  linage 
is  ahead.  On  the  question  of  national 
and  local  rate,  90  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  replying  reported  that  they 
charged  ch.-’ins  the  local  rate,  and  of 
last  year’s  local  linage,  34  per  cent  was 
chain  and  66  per  cent  independent.  Inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  in  65  per  cent  of  the 
cities  regard  small  state  groups  of  inde¬ 
pendents  under  one  ownership  as  chains, 
while  35  per  cent  do  not.” 

.\.  R.  Alloway,  Oshawa  (Can.)  Daily 
Times,  spoke  on  the  Canadian  newspapers 
and  their  co-operative  news-gathering 
organization,  the  Canadian  Press,  and 
J.  L.  Muller,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gasette, 


bad  for  all  publishers,  adding  that  it 
is  the  low  local  rate,  not  the  high  national 
rate,  that  is  at  fault.  The  major  cause 
of  low  local  rates,  he  said,  is  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  retailers  to  pay  more  for 
the  space,  principally  because  they  do 
not  have  full  craifidence  in  the  soundness 
of  the  circulation. 

“The  trouble  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  it  has  been  exploited  too 
much  by  the  publishers,”  Mr.  Benson 
said.  ‘“They  have  been  printing  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  whether  it  is  false  or  not. 
They  have  forgotten  what  they  owe  the 
honest  advertiser  and  the  reader.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  magazines, 
radio,  outdoor  advertising  and  other 
media  are  getting  a  big  share  of  the 
national  advertising  campaigns,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  backbone  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Benson  asserted,  but  added 
that  the  newspapers  are  losing  out  in 
many  cases  because  of  the  differential. 

“To  my  knowledge  strong  newspapers 
are  losing  campaign  after  campaign 
which  belong  to  them,  as  a  whole,”  he 
said,  “simply  because  the  total  cost  of 
the  schedule  is  too  high  for  the  money 
available  to  do  a  good  job,  or  there  is 
too  much  difficulty  about  rates  and  the 
advertiser  and  agent  become  discouraged 
and  quit.  Other  media  are  employed  be¬ 
cause  as  a  unit  they  come  within  the 
money  avail.^ble  for  an  adequate  schedule 
and  do  not  involve  the  confusion  and  dis¬ 
crimination  which  exist  in  newspaper 
rates.  Good  papers  suffer  with  the  bad 
and  nobody  gets  the  business.” 

Mr.  Bonson  recommended,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  situation,  an  informal  group  of 
right-thinking  and  meritorious  publishers 
who  will  build  up  a  code  of  ethics  and 
establish  rules  that  make  it  difficult  for 
bad  circulation  to  get  by  or  for  dishonest 
advertising  to  be  sanctioned.  The  news¬ 
paper  field  today  is  sorely  lacking  in 
constructive  leadership,  he  said.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  penetrates  and  satur¬ 
ates  the  buying  power  of  every  com¬ 
munity,  he  pointed  out,  and  cannot  afford 
to  have  its  road  obstructed  or  its 
influence  blunted  by  exploitation  of  any 
kind. 

“Build  up  a  rate  structure  for  the 
good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,”  he 
urged  “and  bring  order  out  of  chaos.” 

“National  advertising  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  men  who  bought  $26, (XK),- 
000  worth  of  it  last  year,”  said  Nelson 
P.  Poynter  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  also  spoke  on  the  local- 
national  rate  question. 

“I  believe  that  in  a  few  years,”  he 
continued,  quoting  a  large  advertiser, 


Frank  E.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  and  vet¬ 
eran  Inland  member  photographed 
at  the  Chicago  convention  this  week. 

“The  problem  facing  editors  now  is  to 
prove  that  newspapers  can  sell  more 
merchandise  than  any  other  medium  of 
advertising.  The  ratio  between  volume 
of  local  and  national  advertising  is 
changing  rapidly,  and  will  change  more 
rapidly  in  the  next  year.  One  reason  for 
the  higher  rates  for  national  advertising 
in  the  past  has  been  the  sometimes  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  for  reruns  and  posi¬ 
tion;  the  high  rates  were  adopted  by 
some  small  newspapers  in  self-defense. 

“The  situation  may  be  remedied  by 
adhering  to  a  strict  definition  of  local 
and  national  advertising;  by  1  eveling 
local  rates  so  that  the  minimum  will  be 
the  same  to  all  local  advertisers;  meet¬ 
ing  the  expense  by  charging  more  for 
position,  to  both  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  ;  eliminating  waste  by  dropping 
the  expense  of  unpaid  circulation ;  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  local  advertising, 
so  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  local 
rates  it  is  justified  by  the  service;  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  truth  in  advertising. 

“In  adjusting  rates,  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  the  important  competitors  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  namely :  direct  mail, 
house-to-bouse  selling ;  non-adverstisers 
who  say  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  space ; 
merchants  who  use  price-appeal  only,  as 
the  dime  store.  Anything  which  will 
stimulate  national  advertising  as  a  whole 
will  improve  our  business.” 

“The  most  important  and  serious  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  confronting  the  newspaper 
business  today  is  the  rate  differential,” 
said  Fred  Schilplin,  first  vice-president 
of  the  association.  “The  trouble  is  that 
we  seem  to  have  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  too  many  associations, 
and  that  these  associations  arc  all  too 
busy  talking  about  their  individual  little 
perplexities,  and  each  of  them  is  just 
givin"  a  passing  thought  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter. 

“A  committee  appointed  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executive  Association 
introduced  a  resolution  at  the  convention 
in  1929,  defining  general  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  brief,  under  general  ad¬ 
vertising  comes  all  advertising  except 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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12  DAILIES  WIN  EXTRA  GILLETTE  COPY 
FOR  MERCHANDISING  COOPERATION 

First  Prizes  of  Extra  Full  Page  Awarded  to  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston  American,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Houston 
Post-Dispatch  and  Sioux  City  Tribune 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

First  prizes  in  the  newspaper  promo-  the  selection  was  based  entirely  upon 
tion  contest  of  the  Gillette  Safety  the  paper  itself  and  its  ability  to  cover 
Razor  Company  have  been  awarded  to  and  influence  the  particular  Gillette 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Bos-  market  in  each  respective  territory.” 
ton,  the  Boston  American,  the  Atlanta  That  the  campaign  has  been  an  “out- 
Constitution,  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  standing  success”  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune.  Each  althou^  no  detailed  information  has 
of  these  newspapers  will  receive  an  extra  been  forthcoming  as  to  results.  Numer- 
full  page  of  Gillette  advertising  in  addi-  ous  dealers  reported  that  they  sold  out 
tion  to  the  26,000  lines  schedule  for  the  their  complete  stocks  as  soon  as  the  ad- 


newspaper  list  this  year. 

The  winners  were  announced  this  week 
by  the  Gillette  advertising  agency,  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.. 
New  York,  which  conducted  the  contest. 
The  awards  were  based  on  points  earned 
by  various  forms  of  promotion,  such  as 
giving  of  preferred  position,  mailing  ^- 
vertising  matter  to  dealers,  and  placing 
display  material  in  dealers’  windows. 

Surprising  totals  of  points  were  piled 
up  by  leaders  in  the  contest,  indicating 
the  tremendous  amount  of  co-operation 
given  by  the  222  Emglish-language  dailies 
which  carried  the  Gillette  copy.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  had  such  a  lead 
over  its  nearest  competitor  that  it  was 
decided  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself 
and  award  it  a  special  prize.  This  step 
was  taken  because  the  Monitor  was  able 
to  reach  many  more  dealers  than  news- 
paners  circulatine  primarily  in  one  city 
and  its  trade  territory. 

The  full  list  of  winners  in  the  four  reg¬ 
ular  classes  follows: 

Winners  of  Group  I — (Cities  over 
250,0(X)) : 

1st  prize — Boston  American — extra 

full  page. 

2nd  prize — Next'  York  Journal — extra 
six  full  columns. 

3rd  prize — Sait  Francisco  Examiner — 
extra  four  full  columns. 

Winners  of  Group  II — (Cities  150,000 
to  250,000)  : 

1st  prize — Atlanta  Constitution — extra 
full  page. 

2nd  prize — Hartford  Times — extra  six 
full  columns. 

3rd  prize — Columbus  Dispatch — extra 
fotir  full  columns. 

Winners  of  Group  III — (Cities 
75.000  to  150,000) : 

1st  prize — Houston  Post-Dispatch — 
extra  full  page. 

2nd  prize — .Vrre  Bedford  Standard  & 
Mercury — extra  six  full  columns. 

3"d  prize — Dcs  Moines  Register  & 
Tr'bune — extra  four  full  columns. 

Winners  of  Group  IV — (Cities  75,000 
and  under) : 

1st  prize — Sioux  City  Tribune — extra 
full  page. 

2nd  prize — Chattanooga  News — extra 
six  full  columns. 

3rd  prize — Madison  fWis.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal — extra  four  full  columns. 

Scores  of  all  the  papers  were  kept  up 
to  date  on  special  record  cards  at  the 
offices  of  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born.  \s  each  advertisement  was  checked 
in  the  regular  manner,  it  was  also 
checked  for  position,  while  points  earned 
for  mailings  and  dealer  display  work 
were  entered  on  the  cards  as  proof  w^s 
rece'ved  from  the  newspapers.  Before 
anv  announcement  was  made  of  the  win¬ 
ners.  each  newspaper  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  verify  its  score. 

letter  .sent  by  the  agency  to  the  con¬ 
testing  newspapers  gave  this  comment ; 

“The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 
and  ourselves  are  most  appreciative  of 
the  splendid  merchandising  support  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  papers  receiving  the  sched¬ 
ule.  This  co-oi)eration  has  helped  ma¬ 
terially  to  make  the  campaign  the  out¬ 
standing  success  which  it  has  been.  In 
this  connection  we  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  that  while  this  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  has  been  thus  well  repaid,  no 
paper  was  selected  because  of  the  co-op¬ 
eration  it  offered,  and  no  paper  was 
penalized  if  it  did  not  offer  co-operation ; 


vertising  campaign  started,  on  March  6, 
and  were  forced  to  wire  for  further  sup¬ 
plies.  Sales  of  razors  already  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  approximated  the  amount 
of  business  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  full  year. 

In  getting  the  co-operation  of  retailers 
right  at  the  start  of  the  merchandising 
movement,  the  promotion  work  of  the 
newspapers  must  have  played  a  mighty 
part.  The  system  of  scoring  in  the  con¬ 
test  put  most  emphasis  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  calls  on  dealers,  for  in  these 
divisions  the  number  of  points  was  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  dealers.  Ten 
points  were  given  for  each  store  where 
the  newspaper  decorated  a  window  or 
door  with  a  poster  of  a  clerk  beckoning 
to  customers  to  come  in  and  see  the  Gill¬ 
ette  products,  while  ten  points  w'ere  also 
given  for  each  store  where  the  an¬ 
nouncement  advertisement  was  pasted 
on  the  w'ndow. 

Thus  10,000  points  would  mean  per¬ 
sonal  calls  by  a  newspaper  representative 
on  .500  to  1,000  stores,  depending  on 
whether  one  or  both  announcements  were 
placed  in  each  store. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  other  forms 
of  promotion  asked  would  total  only 
about  375  points.  Position  on  page  2  or 
3  for  eight  advertisements  would  total 
80  points.  Preparing  and  mailing  a 
broadside  to  the  trade  at  the  newspaper’s 
ow-n  cost  would  bring  30  points,  while  1.5 
points  would  be  added  if  proofs  of  the 
anno'uncement  advertisement  were  in¬ 
cluded,  and  30  points  more  if  the  news¬ 
paper  paid  the  postage  it.self.  Thus  the 
total  possible  for  mailings  to  the  trade 
would  be  75  points. 

Twenty-five  points  were  allowed  for 
a  week's  use  of  the  newspaper’s  own  dis¬ 
play  window;  so  that  if  a  newspaper 
displayed  Gillette  material  for  the  full 
eight  weeks  of  the  contest,  it  could  earn 
200  points  this  way. 

Twenty  points  were  allowed  for  story 
of  the  Gillette  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  dealer  supplement. 

A  considerable  amount  of  publicity  w'as 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  3-5 — Mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  West  Baden  Springs, 
Ind. 

June  6 — Northwest  division, 
Iowa  Press  Assn.,  convention, 
Hawarden,  la. 

June  6-7 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
Woodward,  Okla. 

June  7-8-— Utah  State  Press  Assn., 
summer  meeting,  Ogden,  Utah. 

June  8-10 — Fourth  District  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
meeting.  Hotel  Alcazar,  Miami, 
Fla. 

June  12-14 — ^Texas  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Corpus  Christi. 

June  14-21 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  tour  Birmingham  to 
Washington  with  meeting  in 
Washington,  June  17-19. 

June  16-2'^National  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee 
followed  by  tour  of  Wisconsin. 

June  16-18— Lithographers’  Na¬ 
tional  Assn,,  convention,  St. 
Lawrence  River  Steamer. 


carried  in  newspapers,  but  this  was  not 
allowed  to  have  any  effect  either  on  the 
selection  of  newspapers  or  the  outcome 
of  the  contest,  according  to  George  F. 
Gouge,  account  executive  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  He  emphasized 
that  the  only  publicity  requested  was  in 
the  merchandising  papers  issued  by  some 
newspapers  for  promotion  of  advertised 
products  among  retailers.  He  also  said 
that  while  various  newspapers  gave  un¬ 
usual  forms  of  co-operation,  such  as  a 
free  radio  broadcast  and  purchased  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  drug  trade  periodical,  no 
credit  was  given  in  the  score  except  for 
the  kinds  of  work  listed. 

No  statement  has  ever  been  made  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  spent  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year  by  the  Gillette  com¬ 
pany,  but  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 

There  are  a  few  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers  on  the  list,  and  each,  except  the 
80  foreign-.anguage  papers,  is  expected 
to  carry  about  26,000  lines  in  1930.  If 
one  assumes  an  average  rate  of  about 
20  cents  a  line,  each  newspaper’s  share 
would  be  $5,200,  and  the  total  for  news¬ 
paper  space  would  be  $1,. 560,000.  This 
of  course  is  only  a  sketchy  estimate.  The 
total  to  be  spent  by  Gillette  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  country  was  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  as  S7..500,000, 
with  $2,500,000  more  to  be  spent  in 
foreign  countries.  A  large  part  of  the 
appropriation,  however,  is  assumed  to  be 
expended  on  display  material,  dealer 
helps,  and  other  promotional  work. 
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W.  R.  HEARST  CONDUCTS 
STOCK  ISSUE  SURVEY 


Query  Sent  Out  on  Employe  Partici¬ 
pation  at  $24  a  Share — New  York 
Dailies  Not  Mentioned  in 
Offering 


A  survey  to  determine  to  what  extent 
employes  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
would  participate  in  stock  ownership  is 
being  undertaken  at  the  direction  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  This  action 
follows  the  recent  formation  in  Dela¬ 
ware  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1.50,- 
000,000. 

Employes  of  the  Hearst  organization 
are  being  asked  to  go  on  record  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  with  par  value  of  $25, 
at  $24  a  share,  to  be  paid  for  within 
two  years  on  a  weekly  installment  basis. 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hearst  has  not  decided  as  yet  to  go 
ahead  with  the  stock  plan. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Hearst  dailies  are 
included  in  the  stock  issue,  it  is  under¬ 
stood.  These  include  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  C!al.,  and  a 
few  others  scattered  across  the  country. 
New  York  and  Chicago  dailies  are  not 
mentioned.  In  addition,  the  stock  issue 
is  understood  to  include  the  American 
Newsprint  Company  and  some  of  the 
Hearst  magazines. 

Details  of  the  plan  have  not  as  yet 
been  announced  by  Hearst  executives, 
since  Mr.  Hearst  is  reported  to  be  still 
working  out  some  plan  which  is  to  be 
based  largely  on  the  report  of  publishers 
after  the  preliminary  survey. 

MACAULEY  HONORED 


N.  Y.  Newspaper  Club  Ha«  Dinner  for 
Pulitzer  Cartoon  Prize  Winner 

Charles  A.  Macauley  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  1929  for  the  best  cartoon  of 
the  year,  was  to  be  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Newspaper  Club  of  New 
York,  Saturday,  May  24.  The  dinner 
was  planned  by  members  of  the  club  as 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Macauley  on  his  first 
Pulitzer  award. 

Appreciations  of  Mr.  Macauley’s  tal¬ 
ents  were  expressed  in  the  souvenir  pro¬ 
grams  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher 
of  the  Eagle,  and  Don  C.  Seitz,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  World. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  was  to  be  toast¬ 
master  and  Harry  Hershfield  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
were:  Herbert  Johnson,  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post;  Edwin  Marcus,  New  York 
Times;  Nelson  Harding,  New  York 
Evening  Journal;  Bill  Steinke,  Daily 
.\firror;  Mike  Brady,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle;  Gus  Edson,  New  York  Evening 
Post:  Ed  Randall,  Yachting  Magasine; 
Charles  W.  Kahles,  Ledger  Syndicate ; 
Maurice  Ketten  and  Bide  Dudley,  New 
York  Ex'cning  World;  George  Amy, 
World;  Gwrge  Finley  and  George  Mc¬ 
Manus,  King  Features  Sjmdicate ;  J.  N. 
Darling,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Milt  Gross,  New  York  World; 
Gen.  Raphael  De  Nogales,  author;  Jerry 
Costello,  Cliff  Berryman  and  Joe  Ryan. 


NEIGHBOR  VIEWS  COOLIDGE 

The  Next’  York  Evening  Post  this 
week  published  six  articles  on  ex-Presi- 
dent  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  by  Dr. 
F.  \\'.  Plummer,  Principal  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  High  school,  who  lived  in  the  other 
half  of  the  duplex  house  which  was  the 
Coolidge  residence  up  to  last  week.  Dr. 
Plummer  presented  an  intimate  picture 
of  Mr.  Coolidge  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  next  door  neighbor. 


REPORTER’S  BOOK  PUBLISHED 

Hickman  Powell,  Next'  York  World 
reporter,  is  author  of  “The  I^st  Para¬ 
dise,”  published  this  week  by  the  firm  of 
Cape  &  Smith.  The  story  was  written 
after  Powell’s  recent  sojourn  in  Bali,  an 
island  off  Java. 
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C.  D.  NEWELL  NAMED  A.  A.  A.  A.  CHAIRMAN 

New  Linage  Analysis  Is  Declared  to  Be  Need  of  Space  Buyer  to  Eliminate  Waste — Agency  Men 

Also  Hear  of  Advertising  American  Goods  in  For  eign  Lands 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


CD.  NEWELL,  of  the  Newell-Em- 
•  mett  Company,  New  York,  will 
serve  as  the  highest  elective  officer  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  for  the  coming  year,  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  chairman  of  the  board  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  association’s 
annual  convention.  May  16. 

The  presidency  was  not  filled  by  elec¬ 
tion,  John  Benson  having  three  more 
years  to  serve  under  his  present  appoint¬ 
ment.  F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  also  holds  a  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  convention  are  as  follows : 

Vice-president,  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Secretary,  H.  B.  Humphrey,  H.  B. 
Humphrey  Company,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  E.  DeWitt  Hill,  H.  K.  Me 
Cann  Company,  New  York  (re-elected). 

Members-at-large  of  executive  board 
(until  1933) :  H.  K.  McCann.  H.  K.  Me 
Cann  Company,  New  York,  retiring 
chairman  and  H.  T.  Ewald,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  retiring  vice- 
president. 

Holdover  members  of  the  executive 
board  are;  James  W.  Young,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York,  and  M. 
L.  Wilson,  The  Blackman  Company, 
New  Work,  whose  terms  expire  in  1931 ; 
and  F.  H.  Walsh,  Newell-Emmett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  E.  D.  Mason,  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Hill  Company,  Pitsburgh,  whose 
terms  expire  in  1932. 

In  addition,  members  representing  re¬ 
gional  councils  of  the  A.A.A.A.  were 
elected  as  follows: 

New  York  Council — George  F.  Gouge, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os'born,  Inc., 
New  York. 

New  England  Council — Harold  Bug- 
bee,  Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Boston. 

Philadelphia  Council — A.  King  Aitkin, 
Aitkin  Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Western  Council — C.  C.  Fogarty,  Mat- 
teson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Southern  Council — Thomas  E.  Bas¬ 
ham,  Thomas  E.  Basham  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Discussions  of  linage  measurements, 
combination  morning  and  evening  rates 
enforced  by  some  newspapers,  country 
newspaper  audits,  and  the  internal  opera¬ 
tion  of  agencies  took  up  much  of  the  time 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  convention. 
Advertising  in  foreign  countries  was  an¬ 
other  topic  that  aroused  much  interest. 

F.  G.  Hubbard,  vice-president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York,  pointed  out  the  value  of  au¬ 
thentic  linage  records  kept  on  a  uniform 
basis  for  the  whole  country  and  obtain¬ 
able  from  a  single  source.  Agencies  at 
present,  he  said,  were  not  making  full 
use  of  the  figures  available. 

We  need  an  additional  tool  for  the 
space  buyer  to  help  eliminate  waste  in 
the  purchase  of  newspaper  space,  he  said. 

‘‘Such  a  tool  is  available  to  a  limited 
extent  at  present,  and  it  needs  only  a 
further  appreciation  by  the  agency  field 
to  increase  its  scope  to  more  nearly  a 
national  basis  and  to  embrace  fields  not 
at  present  covered. 

“Linage  records  carefully  analyzed 
mean  more  than  totals.  With  them  we 
can  better  gauge  how  heavy  or  light  our 
client’s  schedule  must  be  if  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  do  the  job  intended. 

“Most  of  us,  I  believe,  watch  competi¬ 
tive  copy,  keeping  posted  on  what  the 
other  fellow  is  saying,  but  are  we  also 
checking  to  see  how  loudly  or  how  often 
he  is  saying  it? 

‘”rhe  strength  of  your  competitor’s  ad¬ 
vertising  nationally,  territorially  or 
locally,  or  in  certain  special  fields,  is  an 
important  factor  when  considering  your 
own  plans. 

“Of  course,  the  best  results  come  from 
independent  planning,  study  and  thought, 
but  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  competition, 
for  then  you  can  decide  whether  you  will 


meet  strength  with  strength,  whether 
your  sales  and  advertising  attack  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  weak  points,  or 
whether  a  combination  of  both  is  needed 
in  order  to  hold  the  line  at  the  strong 


some  other  medium,  such  as  a  weekly 
newspaper,  or  stay  out  of  the  city  alto¬ 
gether. 

L.  S.  Kelly,  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  New  York,  chairman  of  the 


“Bargaining  for  low  advertising  rates 
abroad  is  proverbial.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  most  sections  of  the 
world.  Publishers,  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  all  take  it  for  granted  and  conduct 
business  on  that  basis. 

“One  thing  which  aggravates  rate  bar¬ 
gaining  is  the  absence  of  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  circulation  of  pub¬ 
lications.  There  is  no  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  abroad.  All  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  are  subject  to  doubt.  Some  publish¬ 
ers  refuse  any  information. 

“In  seeking  new  business  one  meets 
from  his  American  competitors  quota¬ 
tions  based  on  several  different  ways  of 
figuring  the  agency  commission,  such  as 
15  per  cent  on  the  net,  17.65  per  cent  on 
the  net,  etc.  However,  l.iey  all  approxi¬ 
mate  the  agency  differential  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States. 
In  Continental  Europe  native  agencies, 
promising  and  giving  little  service, 
sometimes  quote  down  to  5  per  cent,  4 
per  cent,  3  per  cent,  or  even  2  1-2  per 
cent  on  the  net  cost  of  the  advertising. 

“Obviously  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
United  States  agency  operating  abroad 
to  attempt  to  compete  on  such  a  basis. 
Fortunately  most  American  advertisers 
abroad  recognize  that  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  to  their  agencies  is  the  best 
means  of  insuring  an  effective  handling 
of  their  advertising  funds.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  native  to  foreign  countries  also 
recognize  the  advantages  of  American 
advertising  methods  and  are  prepared  to 
pay  for  this  grade  of  agency  service. 

“A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
American  agencies  are  establishing  facili¬ 
ties  abroad.  Apparently  they  are  oper¬ 
ating  with  advantage  and  profit  to  the 
advertisers  whose  business  they  handle. 
Whether  they  are  doing  so  with  imme¬ 
diate  profit  to  themselves  is  doubtful.’’ 

Mr.  Flower  in  his  address  said  in 
part : 

“The  need  for  good  advertising  abroad 
is,  to  our  minds,  as  obvious  as  the  need 
for  good  advertising  at  home.  Oddly 
enough  many  American  companies  whose 
success  in  this  country  has  largely  been 
built  on  advertising  either  forget  or  will¬ 
fully  ignore  the  existence  of  a  similar 
necessity.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  some  mistrust  exists  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  media  available ;  but  more 
particularly  is  it  due  to  the  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  under  which  most  companies 
have  had  to  expand  their  foreign  sales. 
W’hether  this  be  branch  office  or  sales 
agent  distributors,  the  highly  laudable  de¬ 
sire  to  fix  upon  them  the  full  measure 
of  responsibility  has  often  led  to  adver¬ 
tising  of  very  mediocre  calibre. 

“Sales  managers  in  this  country  have 
come  to  appreciate  that  good  advertising 
sells  more  merchandise  than  poor  adver¬ 
tising,  but  a  great  many  of  the  men  who 
now  represent  American  companies 
abroad  have  never  had  the  opjKmtunity 
of  fairly  making  this  comparison.  Many 
of  them,  therefore,  look  on  advertising 
not  as  a  positive  factor  in  their  sales 
problem,  but  as  a  necessary  evil.  Starting 
with  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  quantity  seems  more  important  than 
quality,  why  heavy  blackface  logotype 
seems  preferable  to  interesting  copy  and 
why  the  economy  with  which  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  produced  is  often  more  essential 
than  the  skill  displayed.  When  you’ve 
been  in  the  field  and  come  to  appreciate 
that  most  foreign  sales  agents  have  no 
proper  conception  of  what  real  adver¬ 
tising  can  do,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
why  they  are  so  little  concerned  with  the 
question  of  relative  effectiveness. 

“In  manufacturing,  American  compan¬ 
ies  have  long  made  available  to  their 
representatives  overseas  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  mass  production,  and  of 
their  advances  in  technical  research.  This 
has  not  usually  been  difficult,  because  a 
manufactured  product  is  a  concrete  thing. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
photographed  at  the  annual  convention  in  Washington  last  week.  They  are: 
First  row,  left  to  right — E.  DeWitt  Hill,  treasurer;  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  John  Benson,  president;  C.  D.  Newell,  chairman  of  the  board.  Back 
row — F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary;  H.  K.  McCann  and  H.  T.  Ewald, 
members-at-large  of  executive  board.  The  secretary,  H.  B.  Humphrey,  is  not 
in  the  picture. 


points  and  show  your  greatest  gains  at 
the  weak  points. 

“You  may  know  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  for  an  industry  and  what  the 
products  can  carry  for  advertising  and 
still  show  a  profit,  and  you  may  desire 
to  do  a  small  amount  of  advertising  in 
order  to  do  business  at  a  profit  and  let 
your  competitor  buy  sales  at  a  loss. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a 
strategic  market  where  you  do  not  want 
to  surrender  your  position  to  competition 
even  though  sales  and  advertising  costs 
are  disproportionate  with  the  balance  of 
the  country. 

“But  how  are  you  to  determine  your 
own  course  unless  you  study  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  and  continue  to 
watch  them  periodically? 

“Linage  records  properly  audited  can 
be  valuable  not  only  to  the  space  buyer 
but  to  the  account  executive,  and  periodic 
reports  should  be  made  to  the  client. 

“Another  factor  of  usefulness  6f  linage 
records  is  to  watch  for  advertising  placed 
by  local  merchants  who  feature  branded 
merchandise.  We  must  not  forget  that 
this  locally  placed  linage  has  a  weight 
with  the  audience  and  your  client  will 
be  competing  for  attention  with  this 
combined  effort. 

“It  may  be  a  warning  signal  that  your 
competitor’s  advertising  is  l)eing  placed 
locally  on  a  deal  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  local  rate  or  it  may  be  an 
indication  of  dealer  support,  a  support 
that  your  client  lacks  and  that  could  be 
overcome  by  study  and  recommendation 
on  vour  part. 

“I  believe  that  linage  records 
will  be  increasingly  valuable  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  in  the  future 
not  only  to  prepare  schedules  showing 
linage  and  frequency  of  insertion  of  our 
own  clients,  but  also  to  show  these  In 
relation  to  what  others  have  done  and 
are  doing.” 

H.  M.  Billerbeck,  of  Richardson,  Al¬ 
ley  &  Richards,  New  York,  reported  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  oif  cases 
where  national  advertisers  are  forced  to 
buy  space  in  both  morning  and  evening 
editions.  The  result  in  some  cases,  he 
said,  was  that  an  advertiser  must  in¬ 
crease  his  expenditures  in  such  a  news¬ 
paper  beyond  the  amount  planned,  use 


association’s  Committee  on  Country 
Newspapers,  told  of  progress  being 
made  in  obtaining  circulation  audits  for 
weeklies. 

In  discussing  agency  internal  affairs, 
E.  R.  Gardner,  treasurer  of  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Company,  New  York, 
showed  illustrated  slides  dealing  with 
methods  of  cost  accounting,  F.  R. 
Gamble,  executive  secretary  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  spoke  briefly  on  billing 
methods.  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
Association,  said  that  despite  modern 
combinations  and  mergers  he  still 
thought  t'nere  was  a  real  opportunity  for 
the  small  agency. 

M.  L.  Wilson,  partner  in  the  Black¬ 
man  Company,  New  York,  descril)ed  the 
problem  of  personnel  as  the  problem  of 
success  or  failure  for  any  agency.  “I'f 
you  have  the  right  men  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed,”  he  said.  “If  you  haven’t  you 
won’t.” 

.Agency  executives  should  reward 
quickly,  criticize  constructively,  and  fire 
incompetents  without  hesitation,  he  said. 

“Some  candidates  look  good  at  first, 
but  don’t  wear  well ;  and  some  look 
hopeless  who  prove  later  that  they  have 
great  potentialities.  You  may  be  able  to 
judge  the  man  fairly  accurately,  either 
from  blanks  that  are  filled  out  or  from 
interviews  or  references.  Just  how  he  is 
going  to  function  in  your  organization  is 
another  matter.” 

Mr.  Wilson  expressed  a  belief  that 
while  final  choice  should  be  left  to  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  man 
is  to  serve,  several  executives  should 
pass  on  the  applicant  to  determine  if  he 
will  fit  into  the  organization. 

The  advertising  of  American  goods  in 
foreign  countries  was  another  topic  dis¬ 
cussed.  Speakers  on  this  subject  were 
Harrison  Atwood,  vice-president  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company,  New  York, 
who  described  some  Of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  American  advertising 
agencies  in  conducting  branches  abroad; 
and  Henry  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  of  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company,  New  York,  who 
pointed  to  p<)ssible  improvements. 

“Unquestionably  the  chief  character- 
i.stic  of  advertising  abroad  is  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  its  cost,”  Mr.  .Atwood  told  the 
convention. 
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CLASSIFIED  MEN  WOULD  STANDARDIZE 
COPY  APPEARING  ON  THEIR  PAGES 

Uniform  Method  of  Abbreviation  Urged  at  Washington 
Convention — Executives  on  Dailies  Under  50,000 
Circulation  Hold  Separate  Sessions 


(.Special  to  Esitob  &  Puiusbeb) 

WASHINGTON,  May  22.— A  uni¬ 
form  regulation  for  abbreviations  in 
classified  advertising  copy  was  officially 
recommendwl  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  here  this 
week. 


This  recommendation  was  made  as 
part  of  a  general  movement  toward 
standardized  classified  copy.  Eventually, 
it  is  hoped,  according  to  delegates  at  the 
convention,  to  arrive  at  a  standard  typog¬ 
raphy  which  will  serve  as  an  eye-ar¬ 
rester  for  the  small-ad  pages  and  also 
be  characteristic  and  distinctive.  This 
will  be  done  principally  to  achieve  a 
greater  differentiation  between  classified 
and  display  advertising,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

David  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
United  States  Daily  and  the  Consolidated 
Press,  opened  the  convention  Monday.  In 
his  address  he  pointed  out  the  public 
“must  turn  to  sounder  and  slower  mar¬ 
kets  for  his  money,”  and  that  “the  in¬ 
vestments  of  1929  will  not  again  return 
until  1932.” 

The  keynote  for  the  convention  was 
“The  Revitalization  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising,”  given  by  the  general  chairman, 
C.  W.  Horn,  supervisor  of  classified  for 
the  Heart  newspapers.  It  was  followed 
by  four  talks  on  the  same  subject  from 
men  representing  the  four  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

J.  H.  Butler,  classified  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  the 
recent  losses  in  classified  advertising 
volume  suffered  generally  by  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  those  of  the  south,  claimed 
that  the  fault  lies  largely  with  classified 
managers  themselves.  “We  must  re¬ 
vitalize  our  own  viewpoints  and  our  own 
initiative.  We  need  new  self-confidence,” 
he  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  points  he  emphasized  was 
that  newspapers  have  been  attempting  for 
years  to  convince  classified  advertisers  of 
the  value  of  full-descriptive  copy  for  best 
results;  yet  in  nearly  every  American 
newspaper’s  rate  <^rd  there  apjKars  a 
provision  for  a.  minimum  advertisement 
of  two  lines — in  some  cases  even  one-line 
ads  are  accepted.  “We  are  fostering  an 
utterly  reactionary  subconscious  psychol¬ 
ogy  by  so  doing,”  he  said.  “As  long  as 
we  permit  such  small  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  to  be  run,  we  are  defeating  our 
arguments  for  fuller  descriptive  copy.” 


In  view  of  the  present  national  classi¬ 
fied  slump,  it  was  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  pay  less  attention  to  a  comparison 
with  last  year’s  figures,  and  more  to  lay¬ 
ing  plans  for  next  year. 

Representing  the  middle-western  atti¬ 
tude,  C.  C.  Armstrong  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  stated  that  dassified  advertising. 


stripped  to  its  fundamentals,  exists  only 
by  the  grace  of  three  elements:  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  readers  and  the  newspaper. 
“Qassified  must  serve  all  these  three 
masters  impartially,”  he  said.  “Perhaps 
we  have  bwn  too  prone  to  regard  it  as 
the  servant  of  the  newspaper  alone —  as  a 
revenue-producing  medium  rather  than  a 
service-rendering  medium.  A  changed 
attitude  may  bring  us  the  solution  to  our 
problems.”  Armstrong  also  suggested 
that  such  archaic  terms  as  “Help  and 
Situations  Wanted  Male  and  Female”  be 
replaced  by  more  modern  nomenclature 
such  as  “Help  and  Positions  Wanted, 
Men  and  Women.” 

“Modernization,”  Armstrong  added, 
“should  be  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  advertise  our  classified  columns. 
Electric  refrigerators  and  radios  have 
pointed  the  way ;  have  proven  that  a 
desire  can  be  created  by  proper  sales 
methods  and  advertising  campaigns.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  merchandise  classified  adver¬ 
tising  similarly.” 

Worth  Wright,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  supplemented  Armstrong’s  re¬ 
marks  (Ml  modernization  by  the  display 


of  a  new  series  of  classified  promotion 
advertisements  prepared  by  the  Examiner. 
The  advertisements  were  described  as 
highly  i^rsonalized ;  most  of  them  are 
written  in  the  first-person  singular,  and 
all  of  them  rather  quaintly  phrased.  A 
second  type  of  modern  promotion  illus¬ 
trated  by  Wright  employed  modernistic 
cartoon-illustrations  along  the  lines 
pioneered  by  the  magazine,  the  New 
Yorker.  “We  have  eliminated  all  except 
a  few  standard  abbreviations,”  Wright 
concluded,  “and  we  believe  with  better 
copy,  better  promotion,  stricter  censor¬ 
ship  and  a  more  thorough  sales  effort, 
the  west  coast  has  already  begun  the  job 
of  revitalizing  its  classified.” 

Harold  Goldman,  classified  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  representing  the 
East,  pointed  out  that  while  a  selected 
group  of  average  American  cities  had 
shown  an  average  of  10%  increase  in 
population  in  ten  years,  they  had  lost 
25%  in  classified  volume  in  the  same 
period.  “The  classified  manager  himself 
is  to  be  taken  to  task,”  he  said.  “We 
must  constantly  study  our  profession, 
even  as  a  physician  studies  his,  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments.  We  must  show 
our  publishers  that  we  are  alive  to  our 
problems,  and  in  this  way  we  may  better 
secure  his  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to 
win  back  the  linage  we  were  carrying 
a  few  years  ago.”  Goldman  suggested 
a  great  promotion  campaign  to  be  used 
nationally — prepared  at  one  central  point 
and  sent  to  all  newspapers  in  an  effort 
to  awaken  national  consciousness  to  the 
value  of  classified  advertising. 

Also  under  consideration  is  a  plan 
whereby  a  central  exchange  may  he  main¬ 
tained  by  members  of  the  classified  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  inter-exchange  of  promo¬ 
tional  copy. 

John  Finneran,  of  the  Neiv  York  Amer¬ 
ican,  outgoing  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  said  that  the  body  today  enjoys  the 
greatest  membership  in  its  history  with 
346  newspapers  on  its  roster. 

This  year’s  meeting  was  marked  by  a 
greater  amount  of  time  and  thought  de¬ 
voted  to  the  needs  of  the  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation  than  ever  before. 
Presided  over  by  Robert  L.  Bellem  of 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  this 
group  withdrew  for  a  separate  meeting 
at  the  Roosevelt  for  two  whole  days. 
Discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  classified  management 
were  directed  by  Bellem.  Roy  Ballou  of 
the  Peoria  Star,  Theo  Newhouse  of  the 
Staten  Island  Adi'ance,  and  others. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  were  listed 
“Management,”  “Field  Sales,”  “Tele¬ 
phone  Sales,”  “The  Front  Counter,” 
“Departmental  Detail,”  “Promotional 
Activity.”  “Credits  and  Collections,” 
“Sales  Methods  and  Plans.” 

A  luncheon  address  Monday  featured 
a  talk  by  Horace  J.  Donnelly,  solicitor 
for  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department, 
who  spoke  on  the  efforts  of  Uncle  Sam 
to  punish  fraudulent  advertisers  whose 
schemes  include  use  of  the  mails ;  and  an 
address  by  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

“Classified  advertising,”  Mr.  Wiley 
stated,  “is  the  life  blood  and  a  foundation 
stone  of  the  newspaper's  existence. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  our  English 
cousins  haven’t  the  right  idea — printing 
the  classified  want  ads  on  Page  one.” 


CHURCH  RESOLUTION 
REPRIMANDS  PRESS 


Methodist  Conference  Rebuke  Turns 
Out  to  Be  Gentle — Charge  “Un¬ 
fair  Treatment  of  Bishops 
Under  Fire” 


A  “reprimand”  to  the  press,  authorized 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  because 
of  allegel  “unfair  treatment  of  the  bish¬ 
ops”  under  fire  for  their  political  activi¬ 
ties,  turned  out  to  be  so  mild  as  hardly 
to  be  classed  as  a  reprimand. 

A  committee  headed  by  W.  R.  Odell, 
Concord,  N.  C.,  newspaper  man  and  lay¬ 
man  attending  the  Dallas  conference, 
drew  up  the  so-called  reprimand  under  au¬ 
thority  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Dr. 
George  H.  French,  Denton,  Tex.,  presid¬ 
ing  elder.  The  resolution  follows : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  general  confer¬ 
ence  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  service 
the  press  renders  to  the  church,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  every  way  possible.  But  we  re¬ 
gret  that  some  newspapers  have  so  re¬ 
ported  routine  matters  touching  upon  the 
work  of  the  conference  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  episcopacy  as  to  make  the 
wrong  impression  on  the  public  mind  re¬ 
garding  the  conference’s  attitude  toward 
the  episcopacy  and  other  issues.” 

The  “routine  matters”  were  presumably 
complaints  filed  by  Rev.  Rembert  Smith 
of  Washington,  Ga.,  against  Bishops 
Cannon,  Moore,  Mouzon  and  Dubose. 

Newspaper  men  pointed  out  that  they 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  more  than  one 
side  of  the  bishops’  case,  only  one  of  the 
four  bishops  being  willing  to  talk  for 
publication  directly  after  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith’s  charges  were  divulged.  The  con¬ 
ference  viewed  the  charges  as  trivial  as 
compared  with  charges  involving  Bishop 
Cannon  alone  and  many  felt  that  undue 
prominence  were  given  the  former. 


INDIANA  A.P.  MEETS 


J.  M.  Kendrick  at  Annual  Meeting  in 
Indianapolis 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  assistant  to 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  a  speaker  before 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  _  in 
Indiana  at  their  annual  spring  meeting 
last  week  in  Indianapolis.  Tom_  Keene, 
editor  of  the  Elkhart  Truth,  persident  of 
the  group  presided,  and  S.  P.  Ochiltree, 
Indiana  A.P.  correspondent,  made  his 
annual  report. 

Members  who  attended  were:  George 
D.  Crittenberger,  Anderson  Bulletin; 
J.  Wymond  French  and  Franklin  K. 
Mullin,  Indiana  Daily  Student,  Bloom¬ 
ington;  Ross  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette;  Will  G.  Ross,  Frank- 
fort  Tunes;  R.  H.  Horst,  South  Be^ 
Tribune;  James  A.  Stuart,  managing 
editor,  John  W.  Hillman,  copyreader 
and  Robert  Harvey,  state  editor,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  Dudley  Smith,  Indianapolis 
News;  Alfred  Marshall,  Jr.,  Newcastle 
Courier;  Ed  J.  Hancock,  Greensburg 
News;  John  H.  Conner,  Seymour 
Tribune;  M.  C.  Garber,  Madison 
Courier;  George  D.  Padgett,  Terre 
Haute  Star;  Frank  E.  Harrold,  Muncie 
Star;  R.  O.  Nusbaum,  Warsaw  Union; 
Ira  Mclhvain,  Rushville  Telegram; 
Louis  C.  Hiner,  Rushinlle  Republican; 
and  Theodore  E.  Applegate,  night  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  bureau  of  the  A.P. 


PLANS  SIX-STORY  PLANT 

Partridge  &  Anderson,  manufacturers 
of  electrotypes,  stereotypes  and  news¬ 
paper  mats,  plan  to  erect  one  of  the 
largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Halsted  and 
Huron  streets,  Chicago.  The  property 
has  just  been  purchased  by  the  company 
and  an  architect  has  been  assigned  to 
draw  plans  for  a  six-story  structure  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  property,  although  the 
entire  six  stories  may  not  be  erected  at 
the  start.  Work  is  expected  to  start 
within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
firm  now  occupies  quarters  at  712  Fed¬ 
eral  street. 


Clarence  Yeager,  classified  advertising  manager,  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union  (left),  and  Robert  Leslie  Bellem,  classified  manager,  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-News,  photographed  in  Washington  this  week. 


Members  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
caught  by  the  camera  during  the  convention  of  that  group  in  Washington 
this  week.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  M.  O.  Black,  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times; 
W.  D.  Wolfe,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times;  Antoinette  Mosher,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal- 
News;  Denzil  R.  Lowe,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  and  Herald;  and  P.  H.  Blue, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
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STUDENTS  TAKE  NEWSPAPER  EXAMINATION 


U.  of  Illinois  Journalism  Group  Spends  Two  Days  in  Answering  List  of  Questions  Prepared  by 
Working  Newspaper  Men — Test  Necessary  for  Obtaining  Professional  Certificate 


DAILIES  OPEN  $750,000  MECHANICAL  UNIT 
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A.N.P.A.  MAKES  PUBLIC 
5-DAY  WEEK  LETTER 

Communication  Sent  to  I.  T.  U.  Sec¬ 
retary  Says  Union  Already  Has 
a  Means  of  Relieving  Unem¬ 
ployment  Situation 


A  letter  sent  recently  to  Woodruff 
Randolph,  secretary  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  condemning  the 
union’s  demands  for  a  five-day  working 
week,  was  made  public  this  week  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  No  reply  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Randolph  up  to  the  time  Epitor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press  this  week.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  were  not  revealed 
earlier  in  order  to  give  the  union  secre¬ 
tary  time  to  reply,  according  to  Lincoln 
B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
A.N.P..\.  The  decision  to  send  the  letter 
was  taken  by  unanimous  vote  of  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  recent  A.  N.  P.  A.  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Calling  the  five-day  week  uneconomi¬ 
cal  and  declaring  the  union  has  it  within 
its  power  at  present  to  relieve  unem¬ 
ployment  without  adoption  of  the  five-day 
program,  the  letter  read  as  follows : 

“By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  A.  N.  P,  A.,  the  general 
manager  has  been  instructed  to  send  you 
the  following  letter: 

“Your  official  communication,  demand¬ 
ing  for  the  I.  T.  U.  the  right  to  inaugur¬ 
ate  for  its  memiters,  the  five-day  week  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  industry  has 
lieen  given  careful  consideration. 

“Your  demand  is  upon  the  premise  of 
excessive  involuntary  unemployment 
among  your  members.  The  number  of 
unemployed  was  not  stated. 

“In  our  opinion  your  premise  is  fallac¬ 
ious  because  a  law  of  the  I.  T.  U.  which 
is  quite  generally  recognized  in  union 
composing  rooms  througlumt  the  indus¬ 
try  permits  any  situation  holder — at  will 
and  without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  foreman — to  employ  in  his  stead  any 
substitute  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  situation  holder.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  equitable  distribution  of 
available  employment,  to  your  members 
competent  to  accept  it.  is  not  dependent 
upon  adoption  of  the  five-day  week  by 
the  newspaper  publishing  industry. 

“The  most  authoritative  studies  to 
date,  by  impartial  agencies,  declare  un¬ 
qualifiedly  with  reference  to  the  five-day 
week,  that  the  conclusion  that  any  or  ail 
industrial  establishments  could  advan¬ 
tageously  adopt  that  schedule  does  not 
follow  from  evidence  offered  in  its  favor 
by  a  majority  of  the  companies  that  are 
qualified  from  experience  to  appraise  its 
advantages  and  drawbacks.  No  practical 
plan  of  a  five-day  schedule  as  applied  to 
daily  newspapers  has  yet  l>een  suggested 
from  any  source. 

“From  the  viewpoint  of  newspapers 
published  six  days  or  seven  days  of  every 
week  in  the  year  the  five-day  theory  is 
economically  unsound  on  two  counts. 
First,  if  it  contemplates  the  .same  pro¬ 
duction  in  five  days  as  is  now  produced 
in  six  it  would  not  relieve  the  alleged 
unemployment.  Second,  if  it  contem¬ 
plates  five-sixths  of  the  present  weekly 
production  without  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  pay  it  means  increases  in  news¬ 
paper  production  costs  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  ranging  from  16  2/3  per  cent  up¬ 
wards  according  to  local  conditions. 

“.\s  the  annual  earnings  of  newspaper 
employees  are  already  among  the  high¬ 
est  groups,  we  must  emphatically  disap¬ 
prove  any  plan  which  contemplates  try¬ 
ing  an  economic  experiment  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  publishers  of  daily  newspapers.’’ 


CHANGES  ON  BUFFALO  TIMES 

John  Fletcher,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  been 
appoinfed  city .  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Times,  succeeding  S.  C.  Cain,  who  has 
been  made  political  editor.  Fletcher 
joined  the  Times  staff  two  weeks  ago. 
W  illiam  Smith,  make-up  editor,  has  been 
made  assistant  city  editor,  with  Carroll 
McPherson,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor,  becoming  make-up  editor. 


WINGATE  JOINS  NEWS 

Wilson  Wingate,  for  the  past  nine 
years  special  snorts  writer  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  News  and  Sunday  Atnertcan, 
it  was  announced  May  20.  Mr.  Wingate 
is  considered  a  national  authority  on 
sports,  and  is  the  author  of  “History  and 
Evolution  of  Lacrosse.” 


OGDEN  DAILY  LOSES 
$3,000  LIBEL  VERDICT 

Jury  Finds  for  City  Commissioner  in 
$100,000  Action  Based  on  Critical 
Editorials  During  Typhoid 
Epidemic 


The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exami¬ 
ner  lost  the  libel  suit  brought  by  Fred  E. 
W’illiams,  Ogden  city  commissioner,  late 
last  week  when  a  verdict  awarding  $3,000 
general  damages  was  returned  by  a  dis¬ 
trict  court  jury.  Williams  asked  SIOO.- 
000.  The  suit,  which  has  been  in 
court  since  April  16,  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  water  dispute  in  which  the 
Standard- Examiner  criticized  W’illiams 
in  editorials  for  allowing  unchlorinated 
open  stream  water  to  be  run  into  the 
city  water  main  last  summer  during  a 
shortage  of  water  in  the  artesian  wells. 

The  publishing  company  blamed  an  in¬ 
fection  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  unchlori¬ 
nated  water  from  the  open  streams. 

V/'illiams  admitted  that  some  open 
stream  w'ater  was  turned  into  the  mains 
without  first  being  treated,  but  con¬ 
tended  the  typhoid  infection  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  impure  foods. 

In  the  case  of  three  other  defendants, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  no  cause 
for  action.  The  individuals  were  A.  L. 
Glasmann,  editor;  J.  U.  Eldredge.  Jr., 
general  manager,  and  James  P.  Casey, 
assistant  general  manager. 

Mr.  Casey  wrote  the  editorials  which 
resulted  in  filing  of  the  libel  suit. 

The  jury  was  given  the  case  after 
hearing  closing  arguments  for  both 
sides.  During  the  trial  the  defense 
called  28  witnesses  and  the  plaintiff  29. 

George  C.  Buckle  of  counsel  for  the 
Standard  Examiner  on  Monday  filed  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  basing  it  on 
irregularities  in  court  proceedings  and 
in  the  actions  of  the  jury;  because  of 
newly  discovered  evidence,  excessive 
damages  given  under  influence  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  prejudice,  insufficiency  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  errors  of  law. 

The  publishers  announced  also  that  in 
case  a  new, trial  is  denied  the  case  will 
be  appealed. 


BEHRENS  SUCCEEDS  MAHER 


Become*  Financial  Editor  of  N.  Y. 

American — With  Paper  12  Year* 

.\piK)intment  of  Julius  G.  Behrens  as 
financial  editor  of  the  Xezu  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  succeeding  James  P.  Maher,  was 
anonunced  this  week  by  E.  U.  Coblentz, 
editor  of  the  American.  Mr.  Mahar  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Shields  and  Company,  a 
Stock  Exchange  firm.  Mr.  Behrens  was 
assistant  financial  editor  for  several 
years  and  conducted  the  column  “Wall 
Street  Gossip.” 

In  taking  over  the  new  position  Mr. 
Behrens  will  write  the  two  daily  columns 
“Behind  the  Active  Stocks”  and  “Broad 
&  Wall.”  His  other  column  will  be 
turned  over  to  a  new  man  not  yet  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  Behrens  has  been  with  the  .'\meri- 
can  for  12  years.  Starting  as  a  copy  boy 
in  the  citv  room  he  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  financial  department  where  he 
continued  in  various  capacities  until  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Maher  was  financial 
editor  of  the  .\merican  for  five  years 
and  had  been  associated  with  the  Hearst 
newspapers  since  1919. 


RAN  FAN  MAIL  SERIES 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  fan  mail  of 
some  of  .Lmerica’s  leading  celebrities 
was  run  this  week  by  the  New  York 
Telegram.  Evelyn  Seeley,  staff  reporter, 
wrote  the  six  stories  published  under  the 
title  “Sincerely  Yours.” 


MRS.  SCRIPPS  FILES  APPEAL 


Widow  of  Jame*  G.  Sertpp*  A*k* 
Rehearing  on  Suit  She  Lo*t 

petition  by  Mrs.  Josephine  S. 
Scripps,  executrix  of  the  estate  of  James 
G.  Scripps,  for  a  rehearing  of  her  ac¬ 
tion  against  Roliert  P.  Scripps,  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  executor  oft  he  es¬ 
tate  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  was  filed  in 
Cincinnati,  May  16,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  -Appeals. 

Mrs.  Scripps,  in  her  suit,  contended 
that  through  an  agreement  between  her 
husband  and  his  father  she  is  entitled 
to  certain  profits  in  the  Scripps  news¬ 
paper  properties.  The  .\ppeal  Court 
recently  affirmed  a  dismissal  of  her  suit 
by  a  United  States  District  Court. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  CONTRACTS 
FOR  PLANE  DELIVERY 


Curt!**  Flying  Sorvice  to  Carry 
Edition*  from  Albany  Airport 
to  Montreal  and  Re*ort 
Area* 


contract  for  carrying  copies  of  the 
Xezu  York  Times  by  airplane  from  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y.,  to  Montreal  and  points 
within  the  vacation  resort  area  of  the 
.\dirondacks  and  White  mountains  has 
lieen  awarded  to  the  Curtiss  Flying  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  flying  company  will  operate  a 
fleet  of  six  Cessna  monoplanes  from  the 
.Albany  airport  daily.  Two  of  the  planes 
will  carry  the  Times  to  Montreal,  two  to 
\\’estport-on-I.ake  Champlain,  one  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  one  to  Plattsburgh. 

This  service  will  make  possible  the 
delivery  of  he  Times  in  Montreal  at  8 
a.  m.  on  the  day  of  publication.  Papers 
will  be  rushed  to  Albany  by  an  early 
morning  train  and  carried  to  the  airport 
by  trucks.  The  planes  will  take  off  about 
6  a.  m. 

The  contract  provides  only  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  daily  editions  of  the  Times. 
.\sked  about  this  arrangement,  an  official 
of  the  Flying  company  declared:  “We 
didn’t  bid  on  the  Sunday  editions  be- 
cau.se  we  haven’t  any  P'ord  tri-motor 
planes.” 

Copies  of  the  daily  edition  were  figured 
at  the  rate  of  three- fourths  of  a  pound 
each  on  an  average. 


COVERED  FLEET  FROM  AIR 


Three  Pre**  A**ociation*  Had  Men  on 
Dirigble  During  Maneuver* 

W  hen  the  United  States  battle  fleet 
passed  in  review  before  President 
Hoover  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  May  20. 
three  press  association  reporters  covered 
the  spectacle  from  the  navy  dirigible  Los 
.■\ngeles.  The  dirigible,  which  left  the 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  flying  field  at  6  a.  m., 
Tue.sday,  was  in  the  air  about  15  hours, 
hovering  over  the  fleet  during  maneu¬ 
vers  and  returning  to  its  hangar  late  in 
the  evening. 

The  reporters  alioard  were  William 
Chaplin,  .Associated  Press ;  Homer  Metz, 
International  News  Service;  and  Sandor 
Klein,  United  Press.  They  were  the 
only  press  representatives  on  the  ship. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
had  a  radio  announcer  alxiard  and  a 
Paramount  news  cameraman  also  was  in 
the  party. 

The  press  association  men  filed  their 
stories  over  the  navy  radio  aboard  the 
dirigible,  sending  about  200  words  each. 
The  dispatches  were  sent  lietween  regu¬ 
lar  navy  messages. 

Other  reporters  and  cameramen  for 
newspapers  and  the  press  services  cov¬ 
ered  the  maneuver  from  ships  of  the 
fleet. 

HAVANA  JOURNALIST  HONORED 

Enrique  H.  Moreno,  business  manager 
of  El  Mundo,  Havana  daily,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  May  17,  of 
the  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York,  at¬ 
tended  by  70  guests.  Charles  S.  Smith, 
foreign  service  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  a  speaker. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILIES 
HIT  FREE  PUBLICITY 


Approve  Ma**achu*ett*  Pre**  A**o- 
ciation  Attack  on  Thi*  Activity 
of  Agencie*  at  Bo*ton 
Meeting 

Co-operating  with  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  in  the  drive  to  induce 
advertising  agencies  to  abandon  free 
publicity,  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Tue.sday,  voted: 

“That  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  expresses  its  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  resolution  in  seeking 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  free  publicity 
and  favors  adoption  of  any  legitimate 
efforts  to  that  end.” 

The  vote  was  unanimous.  Forty-five 
of  the  leading  dailies  of  New  England 
were  represented  by  one  or  more 
executives. 

The  argument  was  conducted  by 
Gardner  E.  Campbell,  past  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Press  Association, 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Wakefield 
Daily  Item  which  is  a  member  paper  in 
l)oth  associations. 

The  effect  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  action  is  to  call  upon  the 
agencies  and  the  advertising  profession 
in  general  to  abandon  free-publicity 
tactics  as  the  Massachusetts  group  has 
alone.  The  association  membership  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  most  influential  dailies 
in  New  England  in  general  and  two  of 
the  largest  Boston  papers. 

Free  publicity  was,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  theme  of  the  meeting, 
although  not  by  pre-arrangement.  J.  W. 
Thurston  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  gave  the  principal  paper  in  the 
afternoon  session.  One  half  of  his  talk 
was  devoted  to  the  increasing  and 
objectionable  demands  for  free  publicity 
and  the  second  half  to  a  discussion  of 
the  oftentimes  extraordinary  demands 
from  agencies  and  national  advertisers 
in  the  form  of  sales  efforts,  window 
displays,  furnishing  of  surveys  and  route 
lists,  etc.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Thurston 
took  the  position  that  the  old  order  of 
merely  selling  space  had  changed  and 
that  to  make  advertising  successful  a 
market  must  be  established  and  de¬ 
veloped.  He  believed  that  the  advertiser 
should  pay  the  expense  of  exceptional 
requests  for  co-operation,  for  postage 
and  printing  on  letters  to  the  trade,  but 
that  a  newspaper  should  furnish  route 
lists.  The  demand  for  surveys  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  indication  that  more  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  is  being  paid  to  selecting 
profitable  fields  and  markets. 

Much  attention  was  given  during  the 
open  discussion  to  the  encroachment  of 
radio  advertising  on  the  newspaper’s  field 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  are, 
by  printing  extensive  programs  and 
mentioning  radio  advertisers  by  name, 
actually  boosting  their  competitors. 
There  was  a  prevailing  sentiment  that 
free  mention  of  trade  names  and  firms 
should  be  deleted.  It  was  voted  to  name 
a  committee  of  three  to  make  a  study 
and  report  recommendations  as  to  pos¬ 
sible  uniform  practises  which  might  be 
adopted  by  newspapers. 

It  was  the  annual  meeting.  George 

F.  Booth  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
was  succeeded  as  president  by  Theodore 
Bodenwein  of  the  New  London  Day. 
William  H.  Reed  of  the  Tawiton 
Ez'ening  Gazette  is  the  new  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  M.  Langley,  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor,  secretary,  and  Charles 
L.  Fuller,  Brockton  Ezvning  Enterprise, 
trca.surer.  The  board  of  governors  was 
re-elected  with  one  new  meml)er,  William 

G.  Spence  of  the  Lozvell  Courier-Citizen. 


PRESENTED  AT  COURT 

Mrs.  Clark  Howell,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Paine  Scripps,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  were  among  those  presented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  at  the  sea¬ 
son’s  second  court  at  London,  May  15. 
Mr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Scripps  are  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  senior  Walter  Hines  Page  fel¬ 
lows. 


THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR'S  ROUND  TABLE 


June  Buying  Activity  Puts  Extra  Sales  Power  Into  a  Given  Numerical  Circulation — Normal 
Customer  Becomes  a  Customer  and  a  Half  in  Dollars  and  Three  in  Transactions 


Solicitors  with  the  need  for  extra 
linage,  new  accounts  and  renewals 
have  a  special  friend  in  the  month  of 
June. 

This  month,  no  different  from  any 
other  so  far  as  the  calendar  goes,  has 
a  curious  and  even  a  startling  effect  on 
the  normal  drawing  and  selling-power 
of  the  average  newspaper  circulation. 
And  to  understand  this  effect  requires 
no  special  scientific  knowledge  of  _  how 
circulation  acts  nor  any  extraordinary 
merchandising  ability. 

Practically  all  the  solicitor  needs  in 
June  as  against  any  other  month  is  an 
understanding  of  how  June  affects  the 
buying  activity  of  the  average  population 
because  the  effect  on  the  population  is 
reflected  almost  identically  on  the  circu¬ 
lation.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  as  May  ends  and  June  opens  up 
in  a  community,  circulation  comes  nearer 
actually  paralleling  buying  activity  than 
in  any  other  month,  which  means  that 
space  and  schedule  effectiveness  are  easy 
to  see,  on  the  store’s  part,  and  easy  to 
define  on  the  solicitor’s  part. 

The  average  merchant  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  these  seasonal  facts  about 
June: 

(a)  It  is  a  month  of  increased  or  in¬ 
tensified  social  activities  —  weddings, 
graduations,  family  celebrations,  parties 
for  children  and  grown-ups  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  all  kinds  of  outdoor  activities 
such  as  picnics,  week-end  trips  and  so  on. 

These  activities  not  only  increase 
biijing  of  many  seasonal  items  but  also 
increase  the  purchase  per  capita  of  staple 
lines  of  goods.  The  net  effect  is  that 
the  normal  customer  becomes  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  half  in  terms  of  the  extra 
money  spent  per  purchase  and  becomes 
three  customers  so  far  as  variety  of 
needs  supplied  per  purchase  as  compared 
with  April  or  May. 

(b)  Due  to  the  above,  daily  response 
to  advertise  offerings  shows  up  clearly 
in  terms  of  total  store  daily  sales  if 
carefully  noted  and  analyzed  by  the  store. 
If  the  store  for  example  averages  $4,200 
daily  total,  its  advertised  departments 
usually  show  a  ratio  like  $700  or  one- 
sixth.  Even  if  the  solicitor  is  not  taken 
into  the  advertiser’s  confidence  to  the 
extent  of  being  told  what  the  store's 
advertising  results  actually  are,  he  can 
still  safely  contend  that  extra  space 
brings  extra  volume  on  the  simple  law 
of  average,  a  law  clearly  familiar  to 
the  least  scientific  minded  retailer,  who 
if  honest  with  himself  cannot  afford  to 
disagree  with  facts  merely  as  a  means  of 
defeating  an  earnest  and  sincere  selling 
argument  for  a  good  newspaper. 

To  illustrate  the  al)ove  points  and  as  a 
tangible  basis  for  extra  use  of  space, 
the  chart,  divided  into  two  parts,  shows 
how  types  of  goods  move  generally  in 
June  and  how  a  specific  .selection  of 
items  draws  sales  in  relation  to  whole- 
store  volume  in  80  typical  stores  in  var¬ 
ious  major  cities  of  the  country. 

Part  I  of  the  chart  shows,  on  the 
basis  of  100%  for  four  types  of  goods, 
how  average  populations  spend  money 
daily  for  goods  supidying  (1)  necessity 
needs  (2)  personality  needs  (3)  style 
needs  and  (4)  utility  needs.  Four  typical 
examples  of  items  representing  each  type 
of  need  arc  given  under  each  group. 
There  are  of  course  scores  of  other 
items  in  the  average  stocks  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

If,  for  example,  everyone  in  a  city 
had  to  spend  all  the  day’s  money  in  one 
store  in  June,  the  bulk  money  would  be 
spent  as  shown :  For  purely  necessity 
goorls,  40%  ;  for  personality  goods,  25%  ; 
for  style  gocnls,  20% ;  and  for  utility 
ROfids,  \5%.  On  this  basis,  which  is  not 
built  on  theory  but  on  carefully  tabulated 
re.scarch  over  more  than  15  years,  month 
by  month,  it  is  logical  that  items  repre¬ 
senting  the  types  will  draw  proportion¬ 
ately  in  space. 

Part  II  on  the  chart  is  merely  a  de- 
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ARTICLE  XXXVII 

Illustrating  Percentage  of  Daily  Volume  Divided  Up 
Into  Types  of  Goods  in  June  on  Whole-Store 
and  Advertised  Basis. 

Part  I,  General  Example.  Eighty-store  average  of  relative  volume  made 
daily  by  advertised  items  in  space  basis;  100%  for  all  four  types,  daily — 

(A)  (C) 

Necessity  Goods,  40%  Style  Goods,  20% 

Children’s  clothing  Dresses 

Shoes  Millinery 

Underclothing  Suits 

Bedding  Evening  wear 

(B)  (D) 

Personality  Goods,  25%  Utility  Goods,  15% 

Handbags  Laundry  supplies 

Scarfs  Kitchen  utensils 

Sashes  Glass  or  chinaware 

Jewelry  Electrical  goods 

Thus  if  total  advertised  results  are  $2,000,  necessity  goods  draw  40%  or 
$800  and  so  on  for  all  four  types. 

Part  11,  Specific  Department  Example.  This  shows  the  actual  sales  done 
by  12  departments  for  one  day  in  June.  Total  store  sales  were  $6,800,  and 
total  transactions  2,000. 

Advertised  Depart-  Advertised  Depart¬ 
ments  Sales  nients  Sales 

Leather  goods  $99.78  Dresses  $619.00 

Coats  299.25  Blouses  187.75 

Millinery  528.47  Art  goods  152.84 

Toilet  goods  121.00  Linens  404.81 

Shoes  387.05  Gloves  65.15 

Sweaters  131.30  Upholstery  25.10 

The  advertised  departments  draw  $3,000  of  total  daily  sales  and  increased 
the  day  over  normal  by  $2,600.  (This  store  averages  $4,200  daily  in  June.) 

Notice  that  dresses,  a  distinctly  style  item,  did  $619  and  linens,  a  universal 
demand  item  selling  at  a  price  per  item  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  dress  price, 
drew  $404.81 — a  fine  example  of  the  way  universal  demand  response  runs 
in  June. 


BROUN  A  HEADLINER 


Think*  He  “Might  Have  Been  Worse” 
in  Act  at  Palace 

With  copious  notes  stuck  in  his  hat 
and  a  gofnl,  solid  piano  to  lean  against 
Heywood  Broun  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
became  a  headliner  for  a  week  at  New 
York’s  ace  vaudeville  house.  May  17. 
The  AVte  York  Tclcf/nmn  columnist, 
delivering  a  genial  10-minute  monologue, 
was  the  featured  act  at  the  Palace  and 
received  kind  treatment  from  all  the 
critics,  including  himself. 

Practically  everyone  liked  his  act,  and 
the  Columnist,  himself,  thought  he  "might 
have  been  worse.”  Reviewing  his  own 
act  in  the  Telegram,  Broun  said ; 

"The  rest  of  the  bill  was  fine. 

"But  i'f  this  review  is  limited  to  the 
debut  of  IleywofKl  Broun  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace  Theatre  it  must  be  said  in  justice 
to  the  ‘artist’  that  he  might  have  been 
wor.se.  Indeed,  upon  his  first  stage  ap¬ 
pearance  several  years  ago  he  was.” 

Then  for  two  more  paragraphs  he 
enumerated  the  finer  points  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  dejilored  the  monologist’s 
“convulsive  habit  of  crossing  the  feet  and 
then  uncrossing  them  again,”  and  gave 
a  brief  dissertion  on  the  technique  of 
capturing  an  audience. 

The  salary  drawn  by  the  columnist 
for  his  week's  engagement  will  be  split 
between  several  theatrical  charity  funds. 


RED  ”  CAGLE  JOINS  N.  Y.  EVENING  JOURNAL 


Christian  ‘‘Red”  Cagle,  West  Point  football  star,  whose  resignation  from  the 
academy  last  week  followed  exposure  of  his  marriage  in  1928  to  Miss  Marion 
Mumford  Haile  at  (4retna,  La.,  joined  the  Nett  York  Evening  Journal  this 
week  as  a  sports  writer.  He  signed  a  year’s  contract  and  will  write  three 
articles  a  week  during  that  time,  covering  all  branches  of  sport.  They  will 
be  distributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.  The  first  piece  under  Cagle’s 
by-line  appeare*!  May  20.  Photo  shows  Cagle  (at  right)  with  Frank  “Buck” 
O’Neil.  Journal  sports  authority.  Paul  Capron,  who  also  resigned  from 
West  Point  rei’er.tly,  has  l>een  on  the  Journal  staff  several  month.-. 


BRYAN’S  DAUGHTER  WEDS 

Miss  .Amanda  .Stewart  Bryan,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  was 
married  May  21  in  Richmond  to  Richard 
Keith  Kane,  New  York  lawyer,  formerly 
captain  of  the  Harvard  football  team. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


JN  the  early  development  of  journalism 
in  the  south  there  was  growing  up 
a  boy  who  used  to  steal  away  from  his 
home  almost  every  day  in  the  week  to 
sell  papers  on  the  streets.  This  boy 
was  Walter  C.  Johnson,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News. 

The  name  of  Walter  Johnson  means 
much  to  southern  journalism.  He  has 
grown  up  with  it  and  has  been  so  much 
responsible  for  its  rapid  progress  and 
development. 

The  Tennessee  newspaper  man  began 
his  career  as  a  newsboy.  His  first  in¬ 
timate  contact  with  inside  workings  of 
a  newspaper  plant  was  sweeping  floors. 

It  was  not  through  any  dire  need  in 
the  home  of  Walter  Johnson  that  led 
him  to  steal  away  from  his  home  and 
hang  around  newspaper  plants.  But  it 
was  rather  an  innate  desire  to  breathe 
the  air  of  tltp  press  room  saturated  with 
printer's  ink.  Mr.  Johnson  laughingly 
tells  al)out  the  time  he  wandered  through 
Atlanta  Constitution  plant,  and  was 
finally  found  asleep  under  the  press. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  is  just  past  fifty 
he  has  seen  36  consecutive  years’  service 
in  the  profession  of  journalism.  He  has 
tasted  of  its  sweets  and  hardships  and 
has  become  imbued  with  an  everlasting 
love  for  his  life’s  work. 

Too  much  absorbed  was  this  Tennessee 
lad  in  American  journalism  and  its 
romances  to  relinquish  his  grip  on  it  for 
a  college  education.  So  it  was,  young 
Johnson  spent  his  nights  improving  him¬ 
self  by  studying  law  and  other  subjects 
which  he  felt  would  be  of  value  to  him 
in  his  profession. 

Walter  C.  Johnson  was  born  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  At  the  age  of  eight  his 


By  NELLIE  KENYON  rotary  press.  In  fact  Mr.  Johnson  has 

always  been  a  pioneer  in  anything  per- 
^  taining  to  the  advancement  of  Southern 

V,  journalism.  For  this  reason  the  news- 

ij  paper  with  which  he  is  cormected,  has 

gjpl^  always  been  foremost  in  the  introduction 

of  new  machinery  and  labor  saving  de- 
C  ;  t  vices.  The  News  was  one  of  the  first 

'  ‘  three  newspapers  in  the  South_  to  adopt 

;  ' ‘ the  dry  mat  system  of  stereotyping.  “This 

,  was  done,”  remarked  Mr.  Johnson,”  in 

\  ^  ^  opposititMi  from  everyone  on 

Reminiscently,  Mr.  Johnson  told  of  his 
(jW|:  early  experiences  in  the  field  of  journal- 

'  '  iJB  *sm.  He  said  while  in  Knoxville  he 

served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  composing 

'  quently  drafted  by  the  editors  for  emerg- 

reportorial  wo_rk.  ^  He^also  welWe- 

friend  who  had  employed  me  as  his  as- 
'  sistant  carrier,  devised  a  scheme  for  get- 

ting  me  up  on  time  in  the  mornings.  A 
string  was  tied  to  my  foot  at  night  and 
/  '  WW  the  end  dropped  out  of  my  bedroom  win- 

^  5  dow.  In  the  morning  whm  my  boy 

|;  v;,  friend  came  by  he  would  give  the  cord 

§  V.  a  yank  and  I  would  know  it  was  time  to 

1  ^  jump  out  of  bed.” 

t  . '  '  Before  he  was  21  years  of  age  Mr. 

^  Johnson  wrote_  an  article ^on^n^w;sp^er 

S'  ■  klr.  Johnson  became  a  Mason  at  21, 

^  and  in  1921  was  honored  with  the  thirty- 

I  ;?  third  degree.  He  is  an  active  member  of 

^  K  ^  the  Presbyterian  church ;  a  past  presi- 

’1  -  lll/Mf)  Chattanooga  Rotary  club;  he  is 

:  f  r;  i\hw  j^  president  of  the  Chattanooga  Commu.nity 

Advertising  Association;  a  director  in 
the  Automobile  club,  and  officially  con- 
■i  jr  '•  nected  with  many  other  civic  organiza- 

I  ^  \  ^  '  tions. 

I*  “  '  y'  /  •*  Mr.  Johnson  married  Lucy  Tyler 

•  /  Haley,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.  They  have 

j  I  CjlHt  '  i  f  two  children.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  as  active 

-  I  i  /  in  club  work  as  has  been  her  husband  in 

i  '  newspaper  profession. 

‘  ‘  No  Southern  publisher  enjoys  a  wider 

acquaintance  both  among  the  old-timers 
of  the  game  as  well  as  those  of  the 
younger  generation,  than  does  Mr.  John¬ 
son.  There  are  few  newspapers  in  the 
South,  the  histories  of  which  he  doesn’t 
know  for  as  far  back  as  25  years. 

With  modern  methods  which  have  been 
rapidly  installed  in  southern  newspaper 
plants,  Mr.  Johnson  says  journalism  in 
the  South  has  never  faced  a  brighter  and 
th  publications,  of  the  minority  interest  in  the  daily.  The  more  prosperous  future  than  it  does  at 
lis  first  execu-  two  then  became  sole  owners  of  the  this  time.  He  predicts  a  rapid  develop- 
erward  the  two  News.  ment  in  this  profession  in  the  South  dur- 

Knoxville,  the  Weaker  C.  Johnson’s  executive  ability  mg  the  last  few  years. 

ne  were  con-  has  been  many  times  recognized  by  many  - - 

_  _  _  ^ _  .  wn  assisted  in  organizations  in  the  south,  more  particu-  BUYS  NEW  PLANE 

made  his  first  inside  connections  with  a  organization  of  the  office  force  for  the  larly  by  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  _ 

newspaper  organization.  He  worked  on  Journal-Tribune.  lisher’s  Association.  He  served  the  S.  N.  Moinet  Regitter  &  Tribune  Pur- 

Saturdays  around  the  office  sweeping  When  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Morning  P.  A.  as  its  secretary-treasurer  for  nine  ,  !:•  i.»  p 

floors  and  doing  whatever  he  was  given  News  was  established  in  1902  Mr.  John-  years.  During  this  time  the  member-  chases  Light-rassenger  a  ip 

an  opportunity  to  do.  son  went  to  Memphis  as  secretary-  ship  grew  from  40  to  more  than  200-  The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  aad 

One  day  when  Walter  was  so  engaged  treasurer  of  the  new  publishing  com-  Mr.  Johnson  was  later  elected  president.  Tribune  announced  May  18  the  purchase 

J.  B.  Pound,  a  former  reporter  of  the  pany.  He  helped  to  organize  this  new  declining  to  serve  a  second  term  he  was  of  an  eight-passenger  Stinson  monoplane 

Macon  Telegraph  and  then  owner  of  the  publication  from  the  very  beginning,  made  treasurer.  This  office  he  now  holds,  replacing  “Good  News,”  the  plane  which 

Chattanooga  News,  came  in  the  office  Three  years  later  he  participated  in  the  At  the  conclusion  of  his  nine  years  the  dailies  have  had  for  two  years.  ^ 

and  immediately  recognized  the  boy.  He  merger  of  the  consolidated  daily.  He  service  as  secretary-treasurer  the  S.  N.  The  new  ship  will  be  known  as  “Good 

purchased  the  Sentinel  and  afterward  held  this  position  for  about  a  year  and  P.  A.  presented  him  with  two  hand-  News  II.”  It  is  one  of  the  country  s 

humorously  remarked  to  Mr.  Johnson, —  a  half.  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  made  somely  engraved  gifts.  One  a  white  fastest  and  largest  single  motored  air- 

"1  bought  you  with  it.”  "rhis  happened  general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga  gold  Swiss  watch,  chain  and  locket,  and  planes,  powered  with  the  giant  Pratt  and 

in  the  nanic  days  of  1893.  Shortly  there-  News.  the  other  a  beautiful  chest  of  silver.  The  Whitney  “Wasp”  motor.  It  has  a  top 

after  the  bookkeeper  married  and  re-  Less  than  two  years  after  the  News  engraved  message  on  each  gift  is:  “To  speed  of  148  miles  per  hour  and  a  cruis- 

signed  her  position.  Although  a  mere  was  purchased  by  Pound,  he  entered  into  Walter  C.  Johnson  for  years  of  imselfish  ing  speed  of  125  miles  per  hour, 

schoolboy  young  Johnson  was  given  the  an  agreement  to  sell  the  newspaper  to  service  to  Southern  journalism.  This  Reporters  and  photographers  from  the 

vacancy.  'The  only  thing  he  knew  about  a  stock  company  which  was  headed  by  testimonal  is  presented  with  the  respect  dailies  will  now  be  able  to  reach  any 

the  intricaces  of  bookkeeping  was  that  the  late  Hon.  George  F.  Milton,  and  and  love  of  his  fellows  in  the  ^uthern  Iowa  county  in  less  than  one  and  one- 

limited  knowledge  he  gained  in  high  C  B.  Johnson,  who  is  now  publisher  of  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  July  half  hours. 

school.  In  order  to  perfect  himself  the  the  Charlotte,  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Upon  3,  1924.”  _  Jn  its  two  years  ^^of  operation  the 

young  man  enrolled  immediately  in  night  the  retirement  of  C.  B.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Johnson  has  watched  with  keen  original  “(k)od  News”  made  more  than 

classes  of  two  different  ^siness  schools,  his  Chattanooga  connection,  Walter  John-  interest  the  development  of  journalism  1,4CI0  flights  and  carried  more  than  3,(X)0 

and  later  graduated  from  both  of  these,  scmi  continued  as  vice-president  and  gen-  in  the  South.  His  experience  dates  to  the  passengers.  It  flew  more  than  75,0(X) 

Later  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  purchased  eral  manager  of  the  News  until  the  days  when  the  flat  bed  press  was  used,  miles  without  an  accident, 
the  Knoxville  Tribune,  a  morning  daily,  death  of  Mr.  Milton.  He  then  joined  He  saw  the  installation  of  the  first  lino-  (Tharles  W.  Gatschet  is  pilot  of  the 

and  the  former  newsboy  was  made  with  (Jeorge  F.  Milton  Jr.  in  the  purchase  type  in  the  South,  as  well  as  the  first  plane. 


WALTER  C.  JOHNSON 
Vice-president  and  General 
Manager,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News. 


a  Tmr 


THERE’S  no  monopoly  on  newspaper  circulation  in  Florida.  But  there  is 

Ac  a  ctatA  cif  P'irkfirla  ic  a  ct!it(> 


supremacy.  As  a  state  of  rapid  acceleration,  Florida  is  a  state  of  enter 
prising  newspapers. 


But  those  with  the  broadest  fields  have  the  opportunity  for  displaying  the 
greatest  enterprise. 


The  Florida  Times-Union,  for  example,  representing  no  monopoly — hut 
occupying  supremacy  as  “Florida’s  Foremost  Newspaper”  and  covering  a  vast 
population  area. 


Like  a  tent! 


In  Pensacola,  389  miles  from  Jacksonville;  in  Key  West  514  miles  from 
Jacksonville;  in  both  those  extremities  of  the  state,  903  miles  apart,  each 
morning  sees  The  Florida  Times-Union  in  local  homes  and  offices. 


Coverage?  Like  a  tent! 


It  is  the  significant  result  of  alert  news-gathering  and  maintaining  a  steady 
finger  on  public  pulses  in  their  respective  localities. 


Mnim 


Wxt  Morida 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLA 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 
New  York  .  Chicago  .  Philadelphia  .  Los  Angeles  .  San  Francisco 
Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  Ameriean  Cities. 
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250  ARRESTED  IN  DETROIT  GAMBLING 
RAIDS  LED  BY  REPORTERS 


Chief  of  Police  Acts  When  Mayor  Is  Out  of  Town  After 
Editorial  Demands  by  Free  Press — Daily  Printed 
Addresses  of  Gambling  Houses 


ITH  rep<irters  of  the  Detroit  Free 
^  Dress,  under  the  direction  of  Clifford 
A.  Prevost  leading  the  way,  the  “mop  up" 
squad  of  the  Ite- 
troit  police  de- 
pa  r  t  m  e  n  t  de¬ 
scended  upon  a 
score  or  more  of 
gambling  joints 
in  downtown  Oc¬ 
troi  t  Saturday 
afternoon,  May 
1 7,  and  arrested 
more  than  250 
liabitues  of  these 
places. 

For  months 
the  Detroit  Free 
^  Dress  had  been 

Ci.iFro«D  Prevost  pointing  out  with 
both  editorial  and  pictorial  evidence,  the 
existence  of  numerous  black-jack,  stuss, 
roulette  and  “bookie”  games  going  on 
w'ithin  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  office  of 
Mayor  Charles  Bowles.  The  evidence 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  city  officials  with  a  large  grain 
of  salt,  and  the  “games”  continued  on 
their  uninterrupted  way.  Rumors  of 
other,  more  sinister  operations  centering 
about  the  conduct  of  “blue  chip”  dens 
liad  become  rife.  There  were  stories  of 
organizing  gangsters  and  racketeers  who 
•were  “muscling  in”  with  slot  machines 
and  “cuts”  from  otherwise  legitimate 
lines  of  business.  There  were  sugges¬ 
tions  of  an  influx  of  “gentlemen”  whose 
faces  had  become  landmarks  of  un¬ 
pleasant  operations  in  Chicago— from 
the  haunts  of  A1  Capone.  Citizens  of 
Detroit  were  becoming  distinctly  uneasy. 
Mayor  Bowles  and  his  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harold  H.  Emmons  had  adopted 
a  “hush-hush”  policy  which  prevented 
newspaper  men  or  others  from  obtaining 
information  regarding  any  proposed  plan 
of  action  to  combat  a  situation  that  was 
threatening  peace  and  order.  The  Free 
Press  set  about  the  business  of  obtaining 
its  own  evidence  and  printing  it,  even  to 
addresses,  pictures  of  the  places  them¬ 
selves  and  detailed  directions  for  enter¬ 
ing  or  leaving.  Armed  with  the  list  any 
stranger  could  have  located  the  gambling 
joints  in  downtown  I^troit  in  a  half 
hour's  time,  but  the  Detroit  police  de¬ 
partment  as  yet  had  not  been  “officially 
notified”  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
places. 

Friday,  May  16,  Mayor  Bowles  left 
Detroit  to  attend  the  Derby  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  leaving  Police  Commissioner  Em¬ 
mons  in  charge.  Due  either  to  the 
Mayor’s  absence  or  to  a  change  of  heart, 
the  Police  Commissioner  suggested  to 
the  city  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  Will 
McDonald,  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  look  over  these  various  “alleged” 
gambling  addresses  that  the  Free  Press 
had  been  spotlighting,  and  information 
was  also  volunteered  that  should  Free 
Press  men  care  to  lead  the  way.  the 
police  department  would  gladly  follow. 
Emmons  made  no  effort  to  find  out  where 
reporters  were  leading  men  assigned 
from  the  vice  squad.  Inspector  John 
R.  Churchill  knew  nothing  about  where 
the  men  were  going.  When  the  squads 
left  police  headquarters  the  raiding  of¬ 
ficers  did  not  know'  at  what'  places  they 
were  to  stop.  Free  press  men  accom¬ 
panied  each  squad  and  others  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  gambling  dives  to  make 
sure  that  no  tip-off  come  from  the  police. 

The  first  raid  at  25  Cadillac  Square 
resulted  in  ninety  arrests.  The  gambling 
place  in  the  basement  was  running  wide 
open  when  officers  entered.  Buys  were 
made  by  one  officer  and  by  reporters, 
following  which  detectives  on  the  out¬ 
side  rushed  in  from  the  front  door 
which  can  be  seen  from  Mayor  Bowles 
office.  Few  escaped  from  the  rear  door. 
Raiding  officers  were  surprised  at  the 
open  manner  in  which  this  dive  was  op¬ 
erating.  They  expected  to  find  the 
usual  locked  door.  It  was  open.  Along 


an  eiihre  wall  the  names  of  race  horses 
appeared.  Telegraph  instruments  were 
giving  the  results.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  room  was  a  row  of  card  tables 
where  blackjack,  poker,  stuss  and  other 
games  were  going  full  tilt.  The  officers 
laid  bets  and  gathered  the  evidence  with¬ 
out  question.  As  the  raiding  parade 
progressed  and  patrol  wagons  began 
backing  up  at  police  headquarters  with 
loads  of  men.  Commissioner  Emmons 
expressed  himself  as  Ijcing  “delighted” 
with  the  work,  and  asked  reporters 
whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
police  had  co-oi)erated  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  was  assured  that  this  was 
the  fact.  The  raids  were  somewhat  of  a 
revelation  to  the  Commissioner  and  to 
his  Superintendent  Patrick  J.  O’Grady. 
Both  indicated  that  they  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  that  any  of  the  places  attempt¬ 
ing  to  open  up  will  be  promptly  crashed. 
The  fixtures  in  some  of  the  places  were 
destroyed  when  the  police  ax  squad  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  raiding  officers. 

With  the  return  of  Mayor  Bowles  to 
the  city,  there  was  much  conferring 
among  city  officials  over  the  results  of 
the  raiding  operations.  Detroit  business 
men,  who  had  viewed  conditions  with 
alarm  expressed  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  the  operations  of  the  police 
department  and  congratulatory  messages 
began  coming  in  to  the  Free  Press  office 
over  the  courage  and  initiative  displayed 
by  Prevost  and  others  of  the  paper’s 
staff.  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mayor  Bowles 
summarily  dismissed  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Emmons,  whether  as  a  result  of 
the  raid  or  because  of  the  Free  Press 
campaign,  no  one  as  yet  seems  to  know. 


SPORT  WRITERS  IN  EUROPE 

John  R.  Tunis,  tennis  expert  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Jack  Ko- 
foed,  golf  specialist,  recently  sailed  for 
Europe  to  cover  the  international  tour¬ 
naments  in  their  respective  branches  of 
sport.  Tunis  will  cover  the  Davis  Cup 
play  in  Paris.  Wimbledon  and  Belgium. 
He  will  stay  in  England  to  work  on  the 
British  Open  Golf  Tournament  with  Ko- 
foed,  who  will  spend  some  time  in  Paris 
before  going  to  England. 


TIMES  ANALYZES  CIRCULATION 

The  Netv  York  Times  has  issued  its 
1930  circulation  booklet  showing  distri- 
huHon  of  the  daily  by  states,  counties 
and  cities.  The  analysis  is  based  on  the 
latest  B.  C.  audit  and  various  surveys 
made  by  independent  research  organ¬ 
izations. 


SPONSORING  REGATTA 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times  is 
sponsoring  an  Out1)oard  Marathon  and 
Regatta,  to  l)e  h'ld  June  15  on  Lake 
Michigan. 


Memorial  Day 
Originated  in  Egypt 

General  John  A.  Logan,  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
issued  the  first  Memorial  Day 
Proclamation  in  May,  1868.  He 
was  born  in  Egypt  (Southern 
Illinois)  and  delivered  the  first 
Memorial  Day  address  at  Car- 
bondale,  in  Egypt. 


Egypt’s  Associated  Dailies 
In  Southern  lllinoi* 


Eldorado  Journal 
Lawrenoavill#  Raeord 
Mt.  Carmel  Repub- 
Mean -Refitter 
Mt.  Vernon  Regieter* 
Newt 

Murpbytbore  Inde¬ 
pendent 
Benton  Newt 


Cairo  Citizen 
DuQuein  Call 
Harritburf  Regitter 
Marion  Republiean 
Wett  Frankfort 
Amoriean 

Centralia  Sentinel 


SURPRISE  PARTY  FOR  HEBB 


N.  Y.  Investment  News  Staff  Cele¬ 
brates  Daily’s  First  Birthday 

C.  A.  Hebb,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Investment  News, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  surprise 
dinner  tendered 
him  by  memlK-rs 
of  the  staff  at 
Hotel  Breevort 
on  T  hursday 
night. 

The  occasion 
was  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  first 
anniversary  o  f 
the  paper,  which 
was  one  year  old 
on  May  15. 

Seated  with 
Mr.  Hebb  at  the 
speakers’  table  C.  A.  Hebb 

were  Bernarr 

Macfadden ;  Lee  Ellmaker,  executive 
vice-president  Macfadden  Publications ; 
Martin  Weyrauch,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Ez'cning  Graphic;  Meyer  Dworkin, 
executive  auditor  of  Macfadden  Publi¬ 
cations  ;  Tom  Gerber  of  United  Press ; 
Elmer  Walzer,  financial  editor  of  United 
Press;  Fred  Warner,  news  editor  of 
the  Investment  News  and  Allan  Daniels, 
former  news  editor  of  the  Investment 
News  and  now  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
Times. 

Mr.  Warner  acted  as  toastmaster  for 
the  affair. 

The  dinner  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  Mr.  Hebb  who  knew  nothing  about 
it  until  a  framed  invitation  was  placed 
on  his  desk  Wednesday  noon. 


TEXAS  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Commeree  (Tex.)  Eagle,  a  daily 
started  three  months  ago.  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  with  its  May  10  issue.  It  was 
operated  by  Ralph  Patman,  Roy  Clark, 
and  W.  B.  Lane.  The  Daily  Journal, 
published  by  Edmund  Walker,  is  now 
the  only  daily  in  the  city. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  DRIVE 
FOR  SALMON  PLANNED 


Asaociated  Packers  Approve  Three- 
Year  Effort  With  Bulk  of 
Copy  Going  to  News¬ 
papers 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pi  slishes) 

Se.^ttle,  Wash.,  May  20— The  As¬ 
sociated  Salmon  Packers  comprising  a 
majority  of  tlie  total  salmon  packing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska  with  an  annual  pack  totaling 
?65,000,000  lias  agreed  upon  tlie  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,000,000  for  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  caniiiaign  to  extend  over  a  three 
year  period  to  promote  the  consumption 
of  all  varieties  of  canned  salmon.  The 
advertising  board  was  in  session  in 
Seattle  all  last  week  and  attracted  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  important  advertising 
agencies  in  the  country.  The  account 
was  placed  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
through  its  Seattle  office  and  details  are 
now  being  worked  out,  it  was  reported 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Definite  announcement  of  media  and 
methods  will  be  available  shortly.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  known  that  newspapers  will 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  advertising  and 
that  the  campaign  will  break  as  soon  as 
copy  can  be  prepared  following  a  final 
policy  decision.  This  announcement  was 
made  by  Arthur  W.  Wittig,  chairman 
of  advertising  committee  for  the  Asst>- 
ciated  Salmon  Packers.  The  rest  of  tlw 
committee  indudes  E  B.  Deming,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries; 
William  Calvert,  San  Juan  Fishing  and 
Packing  Company ;  C.  J.  Sebastian, 
Robert  R.  Parish,  Victor  Elfendahl,  H. 
Roberts  and  C.  A.  Barklsirdt. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  is  also  handling 
the  Pacific  American  Fisheries  account  of 
Deming  salmon  lannched  recently  as  the 
first  national  advertising  campaign  on 
a  single  brand  of  salmon.  This  account 
is  confined  to  newspapers  and  billboards 
and  dealer  and  jobber  tieups. 


"...  Proportion  of  Our  St  Paul  and  Norfkwest  Busmess 

is  greater  than  that  of  any  oth  er  territory  in  the  country . . , 


r  ‘iuiieyourbod9>  » 


u. 


'tr.' 1* « 


,  Btfua  < 


(2nqu>e£/2, 

Auh  jnoAkt:^  ^ 

Here’s  concrete  evidence  that  “business  is  good  in  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwest.” 
Yes,  sir,  St.  Paul  and  the  Nonhwest  are  up  on  their  toes  and  there’s  lots  of 
business  here  for  the  fellow  who  realizes  it  and  goes  after  it. 

Turn  some  of  your  sales  messages  loose  in  this  market  under  the  direction  o(  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  boost  your  sales  voliune. 

Sen^  for  our  net>  marlfel  bool( — 

•  THE  LAND  OF  THE  D-PP" 
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NORTH 
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Relative  Consumption 
of  Razor  Blades 
Per  Man 

(City  Average  100) 


Per  Cent  of  Total 
Razor  Blades 
Purchased 


Per  Cent  of  City 
Population 


('Not  included  in  Surv'ey) 


Showing  You  Where  Razor-Blade  Sales 
Are  Keenest  in  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s  eight  major  buying  areas  are 
typified  by  the  faces  in  silhouette  above.  They 
are  graduated  to  indicate  the  buying-power  of 
each  area  of  this  market.  Each,  by  size,  illus¬ 
trates  relative  income  per  family.  Look  at  the 
ruled  table.  It  shows  that  Area  A  with  9.4% 
of  the  city  population  uses  15.8%  of  all  blades 
while  Area  E  with  133%  of  population  uses 
63%  of  all  blades.  This  means  that  each  man 
in  Area  A  buys  almost  four  times  as  many 
blades  as  each  man  in  Area  E.  The  survey 
covers  65%  of  all  independent  drug  stores,  not 
including  Area  G.* 


telligence,  education,  home  training — the  ele¬ 
ments  which  create  higher  earning  capacity 
and  form  habits  of  selection.  The  GAWL 
SURVEY  brings  out  all  the  economic  facts 
about  Philadelphia  as  they  relate  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  survey. 


It  is  as  thorough  as  it  is  impartial,  as  different 
as  it  is  useful  to  you  in  making  the  right  start 
toward  covering  this  city  advertisingly  and 
from  a  distribution  standpoint.  It  saves  ad¬ 
vertising  mistakes.  It  saves  advertising  money. 
The  GAWL  SURVEY  is  maintained  at  par 
by  the  Merchandising  and  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Public  Ledger.  This  newspaper 
with  a  paid  circulation  of  824,183,  Morning, 
Evening,  Sunday,  has  its  best  coverage  in 
Philadelphia  areas  where  incomes  are  best 


These  facts  explode  the  old  idea  that  buying  in 
Philadelphia  is  governed  by  masses  of  people. 
In  every  case,  for  all  commodities,  volume  pur¬ 
chase  follows  income.  It  is  influenced  by  in¬ 


LEDGER 


PUBLIC 


Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 

Cyrus  H.  K,  Curtis,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 


*  Area  G  ie  amittcd  became  it  ia  a  caiual  eourca  oi  tupply  (or  all  areaa. 
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ADVERTISING  COMMISSION  APPROVES 
NEW  A.  F.  A.  ORGANIZATION  PLAN 

T.  W.  LeQuatte  Explains  Salient  Features  of  New  Operating 
Plan  and  Relation  of  Various  Departments — 

Strong,  Corey,  Frost  Speak 


especial  to  Editob  &  Pv>uf  an) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  19.— 
Approval  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
set-up  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  was  the  principal  business 
transacted  by  the  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  its  meeting  held  Monday  morning 
in  the  Cabinet  Room,  Hotel  Willard. 

T.  W.  LeQuatte,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  F.  A.  had  prepared 
a  memorandum  which  set  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  newer  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  aims  to  eliminate  possible 
conflicts  of  authority  between  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  constituent  depart¬ 
mental  groups  within  the  Federation. 
The  memorandum  as  presented  to  the 
Commision  and  approved  by  it,  was  as 
follows : 

“The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  was  created  by  a  resolution  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  in 
Chicago  in  May,  1929. 

“That  resolution  also  created  this 
Board  and  authorized  it  to  incorporate 
the  organization  and  to  adopt  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws. 

“The  organization  was  incorporated. 
The  articles  of  incorporation  constitute 
our  constitution. 

“They  are  very  brief.  They  set  out 
the  name  and  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  location  of  its  principal 
office,  and  give  the  Board  full  power  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Federation. 

“Under  this  power  given  the  Board 
under  the  origiral  resolution  and  under 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  this  set  of 
by-laws  has  been  prepared. 

“They  provide  for  five  classes  of 
membership — ^local  clubs  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  dues.  National  groups  with 
a  minimum  of  $100  dues,  sustaining 
members  with  a  minimum  of  $100  dues, 
associate  members  with  $25  dues,  and 
chapters  of  college  fraternities  with  a 
minimum  of  $10  dues,  but  no  vote. 

“The  Board  of  Directors  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  17  to  21  by  the  addition 
of  a  representative  of  the  Women’s 
Clubs  and  three  other  directors. 

“The  executive  officers,  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  are  to  be  elected 
^  the  Board.  Nominations  for  the 
Board  are  to  be  made  by  a  committee 
of  eleven,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  local 
clubs,  three  by  the  chairman  of  the 
National  group,  one  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Women’s  Clubs  and  four  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

“The  voting  representation  of  the 
clubs  is  not  changed.  The  voting 
representation  of  the  national  groups 
is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  clubs. 

“To  avoid  possible  conflict  of  authority, 
the  Board  of  Club  Presidents  is  chang^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Club  Management. 
The  ‘Advertising  Commission  is  changed 
to  the  Committee  on  Departmental 
Activities  and  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Federation  is  changed  to  the  Committee 
on  Women’s  Oub  Management.  The 
committee  on  Departmental  Activities 
is  increased  by  the  aptwintment  of 
enough  buyers  dl  advertising — local  or 
national — ^to  give  the  buyers  a  majority. 

“Each  of  these  three  committees 
elects  its  own  chairman  who  becomes 
vice-president  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  but  none  of  the  three 
committees  has  a  CMistitution  or  by¬ 
laws  or  any  form  of  separate  existence 
except  as  part  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

“District  organizations  are  continued. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  district  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Women’s  Clubs.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Education. 

“Provision  is  made  for  associating 
with  advertising  associations  of  other 
countries  in  an  international  body,  pro¬ 
viding  that  American  representatives  in 
such  a  body  shall  have  no  power  to 
commit  the  Advertising  Federation  dl 


America  to  any  iJan  or  agreement  or 
financial  responsibility  as  to  interna¬ 
tional  relations  until  such  steps  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 

“A  past-presidents’  council,  consisting 
of  all  living  past-presidents  is  created 
and  may  be  consulted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  the  President.’’ 

Discussion  was  had  of  ways  and 
means  of  making  of  the  Advertising 
Commission,  which  becomes  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Departmental  Activities  under 
the  new  arrangement,  an  open  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  group  problems. 
In  this  discussion  Walter  A.  Strong, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  suggested  the 
desirability  of  re-defining  what  the  com¬ 
mission  can  do  for  advertising.  He 
urged  the  prudence  of  some  continuity 
of  policy  for  the  commission  so  as  to 
give  direction  and  practical  effect  to 
its  activities. 

Judge  E.  Allen  Frost  of  Chicago  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  discussion  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  forum  of  discussion  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  commission  had  in  it  a 
great  deal  of  idealism  that  might  lead 
to  activities  which  began  nowhere,  got 
nowhere,  and  ended  where  they  began. 

George  H.  Corey  of  the  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Company,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association,  pointed  out  that 
making  of  the  commission  a  ferum  of 
discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  con¬ 
stituent  groups  might  lead  to  some 
difficulties  since  the  group  interests 
would  conflict  in  many  cases.  He  said, 
however,  there  were  certain  problems 
common  to  all  the  elements  represented 
discussion  of  which  would  be  helpful 
and  action  by  the  commission  possible. 
He  cited  legislative  matters  as  being  in 
this  class  dl  problems.  While  the 
general  discussion  was  by  no  means  pur¬ 
poseless  it  lead  to  no  formal  action  by 
the  Commission. 

Judge  Frost  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
services  of  C.  C.  Younggreen,  president 
of  the  Federation,  and  on  the  Judge’s 
motion  the  Commission  extended  to  the 
President  a  rising  vote  of  appreciation. 

Messrs.  Frank  L.  Blanchard,  E.  D. 
Gibbs  and  Corey  were  named  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  nominations  for  chairman,  to 
report  at  the  general  session  of  the 
Federation,  Wednesday. 


UTILITY  CANCELLED  COPY 


Sacramento  Union  Charge*  Act  Wa* 
Result  of  Charter  Opposition 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  California’s  largest  public  service 
corporation,  recently  cancelled  its  adver¬ 
tising  contract  with  the  Sacramento 
Union,  and  owners  of  the  newspaper 
immediately  charged  the  cancellation 
was  due  to  its  fight  against  the  com¬ 
pany’s  application  for  a  new  natural  gas 
rate  in  Northern  California. 

In  a  front  page  layout,  containing 
facsimiles  of  the  advertising  contract 
and  the  letter  of  cancellation,  the  Union 
remarked:  “The  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  yesterday  cancelled  its  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  with  the  Sacramento 
Union,  officials  admitting  privately  that 
the  cancellation  was  due  to  the  editorial 
position  taken  by  the  newspaper  on  the 
natural  gas  rates.” 

The  schedule  included  five  special 
full-page  advertisements  exploiting  the 
increased  usage  of  natural  gas. 


CLUB  HONORS  ART  SHIRES 

.\rt  Shires,  pugilistic  first  baseman  of 
the  W’hite  Sox.  was  the  guest  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia  at 
luncheon  May  15  and  was  awarded  the 
Poor  Richard  Qub  Achievement  Medal 
as  evidence  of  unusual  advertising  talent. 


BODDY  NAMES  EXECUTIVES 

Steven  O’Donnell,  recently  night  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  effitor  of 
the  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Daily  Sig¬ 
nal,  and  C^orge  Laws,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  daily, 
has  been  named  business  manager.  The 
appointments  were  made  Iw  E.  Man- 
chMter  Boddy,  publisher  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  News,  whose  purchase  of 
the  Signal  for  $225,000  was  announced 
recently. 


UTTELL  TO  SAIL 

Robert  Littell,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  World,  will  sail  for  France, 
June  6,  aboard  the  He  de  France.  He 
will  remain  in  Europe  until  August. 


SHEEHAN  JOINS  UTILITY 

John  W.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  who  recently 
resigned  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal,  after 
serving  the  newspaper  25  years,  eight  of 
which  were  spent  as  managing  editor,  is 
doing  publicity  work  for  the  Chicago  & 
Illinois  Midland,  one  of  the  Insull  hold¬ 
ings. 


PHONED  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  who  is  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  an  extended  visit,  r^ently  tele¬ 
phoned  from  that  city  to  Meriden,  (3onn., 
to  congratulate  his  daughter  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  her  fourth  birthday.  Mr. 
Powers  is  president  of  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Inc.,  representatives  of  La  Prensa,  of 
Buenos  Aires. 


EARNING  POWER 

“In  the  building'  of  good-will,  and  in  its  preserw 
vation,  there  is  no  force  more  powerful  than  the 
force  of  good  advertising.  Rightly  used,  it  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  or  to 
maintain  a  present  high  position  through  the  chang¬ 
ing  years.” 

— N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

THE 

NEW  HAVEN 

Connecticut 

REGISTER 

with  an  average  net  paid  circulation 
(Daily  and  Sunday)  at  the  present  time 
exceeding  by  a  SUBSTANTIAL  MARGIN 

57,000 

COPIES  PER  ISSUE 

is  the  best  medium  for  building  up  good-will 
and  sales  supremacy  in  the  prosperous  State  of 

CONNECTICUT 

Overwhelmingly  the  Largest  Circulation  in 
CONNECTICUTS  LARGEST  CITY 

Advertisers  in  THE  REGISTER  reach  much 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  buying  power 
in  New  Haven  and  immediate  vicinity — in  many 
sections  a  full  100  per  cent,  of  the  buying  power — 
at  a  far  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  in  any  other 
medium.  The  circulation  of  THE  REGISTER  is  real 
year  in  and  year  out  circulation  among  readers  who 
pay  for  the  paper  themselves  and  WHO  LIVE  IN 
THE  TRADING  TERRITORY. 

Represented  by 

The  Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency 

New  York — Boston — Chicago — Detroit 
Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities. 
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IOWA  LEADS  AS  INSURANCE  MARKET 


- - - - - - - - - ♦ 

Iowa,  a  Bright  Spot;  Tractor  Firm  Expands 


Reproduced  bp  special  permission  of  the  United  Business  Service. 

Accepted  Sales  Forecast  Designates 

Iowa  as  One  of  Four  **Good**  Markets 


CANADIAN  FINDS 
BUSINESS  BRISK 

Believes  State’s  Prosperity 
Due  to  Bountiful  Crops 
of  Recent  Years 


“Iowa  is  today  the  brightest 
spot  on  the  trade  map.” 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Sam 
L.  Boyd,  American  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Columbia 


BUILDING  REGISTERS 

A  67  PER  CENT  GAIN 

Iowa  building  and  engi¬ 
neering  work  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1930  was  67 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  recently 
announced  by  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  corporation  of  New 
York  City. 

These  figures  reveal  that 
since  the  beginning  of  1930 
awards  in  Iowa  reached  the 
sum  of  $18,972,200  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $11,331,600  for 
the  corresponding  period  of 
1929.  In  March  alone,  the 
contract  total  aggregated 
$11,407,000,  which  the  Dodge 
corporation  said  is  more 
than  three  times  the  amount 
reported  in  February,  1930, 
and  four  times  the  total  for 
March,  1929. 


Spruce  Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Lumber- 
ton,  B.  C.,  based  on  first-band 
information  he  acquired  on  a 
ten-day  automobile  trip  in 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Boyd  pointed  out  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  re¬ 
tail  lumbermen  he  called  on  are 
enjoying  far  better  than  normal 
trade  this  year  which  is  being 
contributed  by  both  their  city 


When  a  reliable  authority, 
such  as  the  United  Business 
Service,  Boston,  indicates  Iowa 
as  one  of  the  best  markets  in 
the  United  States,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  can 
place  great  faith  in  the  sales 
potentialities  of  the  state. 
Note  the  map  above;  con¬ 
servative  as  it  is,  it  points  out 
that  the  highest  measure  of 
buying  power  exists  in  Iowa 
— one  of  only  four  defined 
areas  which  enjoy  this  high 
business  rating. 

Check  turnover,  a  sure  In- 


and  country  customers.  The 
bountiful  crops  harvested  the 
last  few  years,  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  potential  wealth 
that  has  accumulated  and  the 
prosperity  Iowa  now  enjoys. 

Mr.  Boyd  made  the  trip  by 
automobile  and  found  Iowa 
roads  in  excellent  condition. 


dication  of  prosperity,  is  one 
of  the  business  barometers  on 
which  the  forecast  is  based. 
And  Iowa  is  one  of  the  few 
states  showing  an  increase  in 
check  transactions  during  the 
last  week  of  March  and  the 
first  three  weeks  of  April.  In 
contrast  to  this  gain,  several 
states  showed  startling  de¬ 
clines. 

Iowa’s  comprehensive  road 
building  program  and  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  stock 
speculation  last  year  are  also 
responsible  for  the  state’s  fav¬ 
orable  rating. 


/.  S.  U.  Co.  Moves  to 
Larger  Headquarters 

CENTERVILLE  —  Announce¬ 
ment  was  recently  made  here 
that  the  Iowa  Southern  Util¬ 
ities  company,  serving  over  120 
cities  and  towns  in  southern 
Iowa,  had  purchased  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Furniture  company  build¬ 
ing  and  will  remodel  it  as  a 
general  office  building.  This 
means  that  despite  strenuous 
efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  Iowa  Southern 
Utilities  company  to  move 
their  offices  to  another  city, 
they  have  definitely  decided  to 
remain  in  Centerville. 

General  Manager  E.  F.  Bui- 
mahn  pointed  out  at  the  time 
the  announcement  was  made 
that  it  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
company  to  keep  executive  and 
operating  offices  right  on  the 
ground  where  they  are  doing 
business.  Other  similar  com¬ 
panies  even  move  their  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  to  large  cities 
entirely  outside  their  consumer 
territory,  but  the  I.  S.  U.  does 
not  subscribe  to  this  policy. 

It  Is  further  significant  as 
they  make  this  move  in  pro¬ 
viding  larger  and  permanent 
quarters  that  they  contemplate 
expansion  of  their  business 
and  the  need  of  more  room. 


DEERE  CO.  PLANS 
4  NEW  BUILDINGS 


Cost  of  Program  at  Waterloo 
to  Exceed  Duarter  of  a 
Million  Dollars 


Waterloo — Further  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  plant  and  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  of  the  John 
Deere  Tractor  Company,  here, 
was  announced  late  last  month 
by  A.  H.  Head,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
firm.  This  expansion  program 
will  provide  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  in  Waterloo  of  wheels  used 
on  tractors  produced  at  the 
local  plant  which  have  for 
several  years  been  purchased 
from  an  outside  concern  and 
shipped  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  new  build¬ 
ing  project  will  exceed  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars.  Four 
new  buildings  which  will  total 
68,320  square  feet  of  floor  area 
will  be  required.  These  build¬ 
ings  will  be  modern,  fireproof, 
one-story,  brick,  concrete,  steel 
and  glass  constructions. 

The  production  of  wheels  will 
ultimately  add  from  150  to  200 
employes  to  the  present  payroll 
and  will  involve  the  handling 
of  from  15,000  to  25,000  addi¬ 
tional  tons  of  material  per  year. 
It  is  appreciated  that  not  all  of 
the  additional  employes  will  be 
utilized  in  the  wheel  depart¬ 
ment  proper,  as  additional  men 
will  be  required  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  general  departmen¬ 
tal  work,  increased  by  these 
additional  activities. 

The  announcement  of  this 
new  program  closely  follows 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Waterloo 
plant  of  Charles  D.  Wiman, 
president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  Mo¬ 
line,  Ill.,  and  of  the  John  Deere 
Tractor  Co.,  Waterloo,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Wiman  pointed 
out  in  an  interview  that  Water¬ 
loo  is  destined  to  gain  increas¬ 
ing  importance  as  a  tractor 
center  of  the  United  States. 


Clinton  Banks  Report 

Growth  of  Deposits 

Clinton,  low  a — Clinton 
county  banks  have  an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  amount  of  money  on 
hand  because  Clinton  county 
farmers  are  prosperous  and  are 
not  only  able  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  borrowing  money  but  are 
making  substantial  payments 
on  what  they  have  previously 
borrowed,  according  to  bankers 
recently  interviewed.  One 
banker  tells  of  how  deposits  in 
his  bank  have  grown  more  than 
$200,000  in  three  years,  and  an¬ 
other  asserts  that  he  has  quick 
assets  of  $900,000, 


rVDVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  . Tribune 

Boone  . News-Republican 

Burlington  . Gazette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Ejre 
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Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creston  . News-Advertiser 
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&  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  . .  .Telegrapb-Heraid 
and  Times  Journal 
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Fort  Madison  . Democrat 
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Marshalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 
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Newton  . News 
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Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 
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Washington  . Journal 
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POLICY  WRITING 
SHOWS  24%  GAIN 
FOR  1ST  QUARTER 

Increase  Is  Four  Times  Larger 
Than  Nation’s  Average; 
Tops  All  States 


Life  ’  insurance  written  in 
Iowa  by  the  sixty-two  larger 
companies  during  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  24  per  cent,  giving 
Iowa  undisputed  national  lead¬ 
ership  in  this  field. 

This  was  revealed  recently 
by  the  report  of  a  co-operative 
statistical  bureau  which  repre¬ 
sents  these  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 


1929  SALES  RECORDS 
THREATENED  IN  IOWA 

Last  year,  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  hung  up  many  new 
sales  records  in  Iowa — rec¬ 
ords  which  clearly  indicated 
the  tremendous  buying 
power  of  this  state.  Surely 
any  year  that  beats  1929  will 
have  to  be  some  year.  Yet, 
those  substantial  1929  sales 
marks  already  promise  to  be 
overshadowed  in  1930. 

During  the  first  quarter  of 
1930,  Iowa  was  one  of  the 
few  states  to  buy  more  new 
cars  than  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1929. 
lowans  bought  18,329  new 
automobiles  for  this  period 
or  1,902  more  cars  than  lor 
the  corresponding  months  of 
1929.  State  tax  collections 
reveal  that  Iowa’s  gasoline 
bill  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1930  was  at  least 
$15,733,000  or  approximately 
$4,500,000  more  than  during 
the  same  period  of  1929. 
Furthermore,  Iowa  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,500,000  for 
cigarettes  during  January, 
February,  March  and  April 
of  1930  or  $310,000  more 
than  for  the  same  months  of 
1929. 

Further  indication  that 
Iowa  is  the  “garden  spot”  of 
the  nation  is  the  state’s 
leadership  in  Insurance  sales 
lor  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year. 


For  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
life  insurance  written  by  these 
sixty-two  companies  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1930  registered  an 
Increase  of  only  6  per  cent, 
making  Iowa’s  gain  four  times 
greater  than  the  gain  regis¬ 
tered  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  increase  for  the 
United  States  lor  March  was 
5  per  cent. 

Iowa  was  the  high  state  for 
the  three  months  with  an  in¬ 
crease  for  that  period  of  24  per 
cent.  The  Iowa  increase  for 
the  month  of  March  was  also 
24  per  cent  although  the  na¬ 
tional  increase  fell  off  slightly 
during  that  month. 
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REPORTER'S  EVIDENCE  BRINGS  MURDER 
CONFESSION  AFTER  CASE  WAS  DROPPED 

Frank  P.  Farrell  of  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  Worked 
on  Case  After  Authorities  Had  Called  Woman’s  Death 
Accidental — Society  Editor  Aided  Him 

By  WILLIAM  J.  WELPLEY 


(.Special  to  Editok  &  Publisheb) 
PORTLAND,  Maine,  May  19. — Ken- 
^  iieth  Charles  Williams,  just  a  few 
months  this  side  of  his  21st  birthday,  sat 


Lillian  D.  Buck 


Fkakk  P.  Fakrell 


tonight  in  a  cell  at  the  Thomaston  state 
prison,  under  sentence  for  life. 

Williams,  who  a  week  ago  walked  the 
streets  of  Yarmriuth,  free  and  uncon¬ 
cerned,  is  a  “lifer"  today  because  Frank 
P.  Farrell  of  the  Portland  Evening 
News,  had  the  effrontery  to  disagree  with 
Lloyd  \\^  Jordan,  high  sheriff  of  Cum¬ 
berland  county.  Assistant  County  Attor¬ 
ney  Walter  M.  Tapley  and  Dr.  William 
Holt,  Portland  m^ical  examiner,  who 
unanimously  held  the  death  of  Williams’ 
wife  was  accidental  and  declared  the  case 
closed. 

Margaret  Perry  Williams,  18-year-old 
bride  of  the  Yarmouth  shoe  worker,  and 
due  within  a  fortnight  to  become  a 
mother,  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a 
stairway  in  the  barn  of  W’.  Ernest  Smith 
at  Yarmouth,  a  suburban  town  near  Port¬ 
land,  on  the  night  of  April  4.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Freeman,  Cumberland  county 
medical  examiner,  who  lives  in  Yar¬ 
mouth,  was  called  by  the  woman’s  hus- 
liand,  who  said  he  found  his  wife’s  liody 
after  returning  from  a  drug  store  where 
he  had  bought  a  package  of  cigarets.  He 
said  he  and  his  wife  had  planned  to 
spend  the  evening  playing  cards  with 
the  Smiths.  The  Smiths,  at  the  time 
Mrs.  Williams  was  being  battered  to 
death  in  the  barn,  they  later  declared, 
had  been  engaged  in  a  game  of  parchesi, 
not  more  than  12  feet  from  the  actual 
scene  of  the  crime,  and  had  heard  not  the 
slightest  untoward  sound. 

At  the  request  of  the  girl’s  parents, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  Yarmouth  Catholic 
church.  Doctor  Freeman  performed  an 
operation  on  the  Ixxly  of  the  dead  woman 
as  she  lay  at  the  foot  df  the  stairs  in 
the  barn,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unborn  child.  Doctor 
Williams  asserted  the  prospective  mother 
was  dead  when  he  arrived,  and  her  in¬ 
fant,  so  dramatically  delivered,  also 
proved  to  lie  lifeless. 

Sheriff  Jordan  and  Tapley  went  to 
Yarmouth  the  next  day  and  subi^quently 
declared  Mrs.  Williams’  death  had  been 
the  result  of  an  accident.  This  was  in 
the  face  of  Doctor  Freeman’s  insistent 
statement  that  suspicious  circumstances 
surrounded  the  case.  He  could  not  as¬ 
sociate  the  wounds  in  the  woman’s  head 
with  the  theory  of  accidental  death.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  following  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  the  county  officials  announced 
that  the  death  was  manifestly  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  that,  so  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  nothing  to  it. 

The  Portland  Evening  News,  however, 
was  not  satisfied.  It  sent  its  star  re¬ 
porter,  Frank  P.  Farrell,  to  Yarmouth 
to  look  the  ground  over.  With  him  went 
Lillian  Draper  Buck,  religious  editor  of 
the  Evening  News,  who  carefully  checked 
up,  and  subsequently  appeared  with  Far¬ 
rell  before  the  grand  jury  in  substantia¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  he  produced. 

Farrell  at  once  discovered  witnesses 
who  told  of  hearing  the  screams  of  a 
woman  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 


barn  just  before  Mrs.  Williams  was 
found  dead  there.  They  said  they  knew 
she  was  due  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and 
attributed  the  cries  to  labor  pains.  Far¬ 
rell  subsequently  dug  up  a  pitchfork,  in 
arm's  length  of  the  spot  where  the  body 
lay,  which  was  proven  to  l>e  stained  with 
human  blood,  but  which  the  county  offi¬ 
cials  had  deemed  of  insufficient  signifi¬ 
cance  to  take  from  the  barn. 

The  Portland  Evening  News  then  be¬ 
gan  to  demand  editorially  a  reopening 
of  the  case,  bluntly  stating  that  evi¬ 
dently  murder  had  been  done  and  that 
the  responsible  party  was  being  permitted 
to  e\ade  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Meantime,  at  the  county  building  and 
the  city  hall  in  Portland,  ridicule  and 
abuse  were  lieing  heaped  ujxm  Farrell 
by  iiersons  in  high  places.  In  one  notable 
instance,  a  judge,  considering  another 
and  remote  case  in  chambers,  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  to  Farrell,  commenting  on 
the  agitation  of  the  Williams  case  by 


the  News,  as  “just  a  trouble-making  re¬ 
porter.”  High  officials  were  also  quoted 
as  saying  Farrell  ought  to  be  run  out  6f 
town. 

Public  opinion  began  to  figure,  and 
County  Attorney  Ralph  M.  Ingalls  de¬ 
cided  that  something  decisive  ought  to  be 
done. 

Although  Ingalls  admittedly  doubted 
his  ability  to  get  an  indictment  against 
anybody  on  the  evidence  at  his  disposal, 
he  recognized  that  the  time  had  come 
for  action. 

Five  minutes  after  Farrell  and  Mrs. 
Buck  had  given  their  complete  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury,  Ingalls  again 
called  Williams  into  his  private  office. 

“We  know  that  when  your  wife  went 
into  the  barn,  you  went  with  her,’’  In- 
gals  said  to  Williams.  “Now,  what’s  the 
answer  ?’’ 

It  was  a  bluff,  pure  and  simple,  but 
it  worked. 

‘All  right,”  said  Williams,  calmly. 
‘I  confess.  1  killed  her  with  a  rolling 
pin.” 

Within  48  hours  he  had  been  arraigned. 
He  waived  his  right  to  a  jury  trial, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

The  next  day  Farrell  went  down  to 
Sheriff  Jordan’s  office  to  ask  permission 
to  interview  Williams  in  his  cell. 

“Farrell,”  said  the  high  sheriff  of 
Cumberland  county,  “you  are  no  longer 
welcome  in  my  office.  I  don’t  know  how 


to  handle  you.  I  would  like  to  be  your 
friend,  but  you  are  too  smart  for  me.” 

The  Evening  News  published  that 
statement  in  boldface  type  on  page  1 
the  same  day  with  a  hook-up  of  single 
column  cuts  of  Farrell  and  the  sheriff, 
with  the  additional  statement  that  “Mr. 
Farrell  said  he  did  not  think  the  sheriff’s 
ban  would  hinder  him  in  his  work.” 

Following  the  confession  of  Williams, 
and  his  ostracism  by  the  sheriff,  Farrell 
walked  into  the  News  office  and  found 
a  letter  in  his  mail  box  from  Dr.  Ernest 
Gruening,  editor  of  the  Evening  News, 
congratulating  him  on  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  Maine  journal¬ 
ism,  accompanied  by  a  substantial  bonus. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  OCHS  ENTERTAINED 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ochs  were  guests 
of  United  States  Ambassador  Sackett 
and  Mrs.  Sackett  at  a  dinner  in  Berlin, 
May  14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ochs  passed 
through  that  city  on  their  way  to 
Carlsbad.  Among  the  dinner  guests 
were  numerous  American  friends  of  the 
publisher  and  his  wife. 


MAY  NOMINATED 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  city  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has 
been  nominated  for  president  of  the 
Portland  Advertising  Club. 


THESE  ARE 

BASK  pacts: 


In  the  Oakland  Market,  with  its  population  of  567,000  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Tribune  is  FIRST  in  circulation,  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage,  and  FIRST  in  prestige. 

CIRCULATION :  During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  the 
average  daily  circulation  of  the  Tribune  was  82,889.  The  aver¬ 
age  Sunday  circulation  was  83,910. 

ADVERTISING:  During  the  same  period,  the  Tribune  carried 
5.514,614  lines  of  paid  advertising,  or  44  per  cent  more  than  the 
second  paper  in  this  field. 

PRESTIGE:  The  Tribune,  because  of  its  editorial  policies,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  leadership,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding,  progressive  newspapers  on  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast. 


In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast's  third 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this 
fi.eld,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the 
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“THERE  OUGHT  TO 
BE  A  LAW” 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  using  such 
devilish  type,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in 
disgust,  "I  can  hardly  finish  the  paper  each 
night  but  what  my  eyes  start  to  pain  me,” 

Well,  we  don’t  quite  agree.  We  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  reason  for  his  eye  ache — but 
it  isn’t  another  law  that’s  needed,  it’s  a  new 
dress  of  Ionic  No.  5  on  his  favorite  paper. 

Ionic  is  the  one  type  for  newspapers  that 
keeps  people  untroubled  with  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading  while  they  enjoy  the 
paper.  It’s  easy  on  the  eyes  because  it  was 
designed  specifically  to  be  more  legible 
than  the  ordinary  news  face. 

There’s  more  white  space  within  Ionic 
letters  instead  of  between  the  letters  as  in 
other  news  faces,  for  instance.  This  makes 
Ionic  letters  larger  per  point  size  than  other 
types,  brings  the  closer  fitting  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  reading  ease — and  yet  permits 
Ionic  to  have  maximum  letter  count. 


IONIC  No.  5 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read 
comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye- 
strain,  without  specs,  without  the  accus¬ 
tomed  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and 
eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing  difQcul- 
ties  in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difiScult  one,  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform. 

By  eliminating  line  lines,  which  made 
recognition  of  similarly  shaped  letters  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  break 
down  under  mat-making  and  stereotyping 
pressure,  one  great  forward  step  was 
achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made  slightly 
larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to  gain  in¬ 
creased  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wasted  white  space  in  the 
average  news  face.  This  extra  amount  of 
white  which  formerly  went  between  letters 
was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put  within  the  letter — 
and  proved  to  be  a  marked  factor  in  gain¬ 
ing  increased  legibility. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs, 
for  instance,  were  made  shorter  and  stur¬ 
dier  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pres¬ 
sure.  Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals 
were  redesigned  to  accord  with  recognition- 
factors  opticians  had  discovered,  slightly 
increased  in  size,  and  made  more  legible  by 
careful  shaping  and  proportioning.  All 
Ionic  No.  5  letters  were  made  a  trifle  more 
substantial  in  weight,  in  order  that  rapid 
inking  and  printing  would  not  make  them 
look  pallid  on  the  newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  thousands  of 
eye  specialists  the  country  over  were  invited 
to  criticize  Ionic  in  comparisj 
average  newspaper  roman.  In 
tlve  test,  3297  eye  specialists  c  I 
Ionic  No.  5  was  easier  to  real 
other  nevyvface. — a  remark- 
from  m> 


of  the  lower  i 


le  clear-cut 


Dr.  0.  j.  Melvin,  prominent  eye  specialist 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  said  that  in  his  opinion  "a 
whole  page  printed  in  Ionic  No.  5  would 
cause  less  strain  and  effort  than  one  column 
of  the  present  types,”  by  which  he  meant 
the  average  news  face — and  hundreds  of 
other  eye  specialists  agree  with  him. 

It  isn’t  an  accident  that  more  than  1 ,800 
newspapers  in. this  country  alone  are  Ionic- 
set,  but  rather  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
Ionic’s  increased  legibility  is  appealing  to 
readers.  Publishers  discovered  this  fact  by 
the  very  simple  method  of  running  a  box 
containing  a  column  of  Ionic  alongside  a 
column  of  the  type  they  were  using,  and 
asking  readers  to  express  their  preference 
by  vote.  I  n  every  instance  the  count  showed 
an  overwhelming  preference  for  Ionic  No.  5. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  your  paper,  the  nearest  Linotype 
agency  will  assist  in  every  possible  way,  in¬ 
cluding  the  supplying  of  slugs  or  the  loan¬ 
ing  of  matrices  in  order  to  make  the  test. 

^MRADE  LI  N  DTYPE 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 

COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ‘  CHICAGO  *  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2.  CAN. 
Representativet  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotype  ionic  no.  s,  metroblacr  and  metrothin 
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STORE  EXAGGERATIONS  INJURE  VALUE 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Merchants  Blamed  for  So-Called  Loss  in  Effectiveness  of 
Retail  Copy — Space  Carelessly  and  Ignorantly  Used, 

W.  N.  Taft  Charges 


EPARTMEXT  store  advertisers, 
filling  daily  space  with  stereotyj^d 
exaggerations,  were  held  responsible  for 
serious  injury  to  the  value  of  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  William  X'elson 
Taft,  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  of 
Philadelphia,  speaking  at  Washington  be¬ 
fore  the  Retail  Advertisers’  group  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America. 

He  cited  figures  indicating  that  "de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  costs  in¬ 
creased  from  2  per  cent  of  the  gross 
sales  in  1921,  to  3.2  per  cent  in  1928,’’ 
and  blamed  this  on  the  careless  and 
ignorant  use  made  of  the  space. 

“Careful  examination  of  the  sales 
records  of  a  large  number  of  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  shows  that  the  sales  of 
advertised  goods  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  sales 
volume  of  the  store,  and  in  many  cases 
the  figure  is  considerably  lower,’’  he 
said.  "D(»es  this  not  point  to  the  fact 
that  institutional  copy — copy  which  ad¬ 
vertises  the  store  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
particular  merchandise — should  I*  given 
more  attention.  But  institutional  copy 
is  hard  to  write,  while  any  high-school 
sophomore  can  throw  together  a  lot  of 
meaningless  phrases  al)out  ‘the  latest 
styles,’  ‘the  loveliest  of  dresses,’  ‘unpre- 
c^ented  reductions,’  and  the  other 
stereotyped  expressions  sf»  aptly  charac¬ 
terized  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  as  ‘a  mess 
of  words.’ 

"Inside  the  advertising  department  of 
the  average  store — not  the  leaders  of 
the  Macy-Field-Hudson  type,  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  majority — we  find 
the  advertising  manager  extremely 
limited  in  his  outlof>k,  negative  in  his 
attitude  toward  experiment  and  research, 
and  knowing  too  little  of  business 
methods  of  the  moment. 

“Very  frequently,  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  advertising  manager.  His  title 
would  sec’m  to  imply  that  he  is  expected 
to  ‘manage’  the  advertising,  while  in 
reality  he  is  often  little  more  than  a 
glorified  office  boy.  In  the  councils  of 
the  store  he  is  regarded  as  something 
of  an  fiutsider.  someone  wlu)  isn't  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  much  about  the  devious 
ramifications  of  the  sacred  science  of 
merchandising,  .someone  who  is  paid 
principally  to  do  as  he  is  told — and  is 
paid  ?.s.(KlO  or  less  a  year  to  direct! ?) 
and  supervise  the  expenditure  of  sums 
that  may  run  as  high  as  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

“If.  as  an  outsider  unfamiliar  with 
the  store,  retail  executives  of  the  upper 
rank  were  to  make  an  experiment  of 
trying  to  find  the  office  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  they  might  get  some 
light  upon  why  their  copy  is  accom¬ 
plishing  such  unsatisfactory  results. 
Tucked  away  in  some  corner  of  a 
labyrinthine  passageway,  in  a  space  that 
no  one  else  would  think  of  using,  that  is 
where  you  will  most  frequently  find  the 
dusty,  dingy,  unattractive  office  of  the 
man  who  spends  more  money  than  any 
other  executive  of  the  store. 
There  is  where  he  is  supposed  to  give 
birth  to  the  gems  of  thought  which  will 
make  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  police 
in  order  to  handle  the  crowds  on  the 
following  day.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
wonder  that  these  gems  of  thought  tend 
so  continuously  toward  the  superlative, 
that  they  take  the  line  of  least'  resist¬ 
ance  and  respect  ideas  that  were  hack¬ 
neyed  and  outworn  back  in  the  Dark 
.\ges  of  retailing  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago? 

“Possibly  because  they  sense  the 
modern  change  in  the  reading  habits  of 
the  public  to  which  they  are  making 
their  sales  appeal,  many  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  rely  principally  upon  im¬ 
possible  claims,  couched  in  wild-eyed 
superlatives,  to  ensnare  the  fleeting  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader. 

“Xor  is  their  use  confined  to  the  larger 
stores.  Within  the  week  I  received, 
from  a  grocery  store  in  Ardmore,  Pa., 
where  the  Taft  family  buys  the  major 


portion  of  its  foodstuffs,  a  red-white- 
and-blue  circular  with  the  headline ;  ‘AN- 
XOUN'CIXG  THE  GREATEST 
S.\LE  IX'  HISTORY.’  A  store  which 
does  a  volume  of  about  $50,000  a  year, 
in  a  town  that  most  people  never  heard 
of,  announces  history’s  greatest  sale ! 
Ridiculous?  Of  course.  But  is  it  any 
more  ridiculous  than  the  advertising 
policies  of  other  and  far  larger  stores 
which,  some  six  or  eight  or  twelve 
times  a  year,  tell  their  public  of  ‘phe¬ 
nomenal’  values,  ‘unheard  of’  prices  or 
‘unprecedented  prices’  and  then  start 
right  in  again  with  the  same  old  round 
of  wornout  words  and  threadbare 
phrases? 

“In  Boston,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  asked  some  5,000  consumers  a 
number  of  pertinent  questions  about  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  with  the  following 
results : 

“45  per  cent  declared  that  they  believed 
it  to  be  ‘exaggerated.’ 

“37  per  cent  considered  it  ‘misleading.’ 

‘11  per  cent  characterized  it  as  ‘false.’  • 

“6  per  cent  felt  it  was  ‘truthful.’ 

“The  percentages  were  slightly,  but 
not  radically,  different  in  l^uisville,  Ky. 

“So  far  as  comparative  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  approximately  half  of  the  replies 
to  the  Boston  questionnaire  recommended 
at  least  a  particle  elimination  of  these, 
30  per  cent  voted  for  total  elimination 
and  20  per  cent  stated  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  comparisons  retained.  A 
sub-division  of  this  question,  designed  to 
find  out  how  much  confidence  customers 
place  in  comparative  price  statements, 
showed  the  answer  to  be  23  per  cent. 

“The  final  question  in  the  Boston  sur¬ 
vey  was :  Some  stores  advertise  with  su¬ 
perlative  and  unqualified  statements  such 
as  ‘The  greatest  values  ever  offered !’ 
‘The  supreme  achievement  of  the  age!’ 
‘X’alues  uneiiualled  in  history.’  and  the 
like.  Do  you  believe  such  statements?’ 
F'xactly  one  ‘Yes’  was  received  in  the 
5,000  times  the  question  was  asked.  In 
Louisville,  the  degree  of  credulity  was 
three  times  as  high,  three  affirmative 
replies  being  received  to  a  similar  ques¬ 
tion. 

“In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  also  sent  out  5,000  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  purchasers  representing  all 
economic  levels.  The  questions  in  this 
survey  dealt  specifically  with  furniture 
and  its  advertising.  Some  of  the  salient 
points  developed  were  that  72  per  cent 
of  those  replying  claimed  not  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  cut-price  advertising,  placing 
Style.  Usefulness,  Beauty,  Durability  and 
Quality  (in  the  order  named)  ahead  of 
Price  in  buying  appeal ;  that  there  is  a 
general  opinion  among  the  public  that 
furniture  .stores  misrepresent  values  in 
their  advertising,  as  well  as  a  general 
suspicion  of  merchandise  advertised  at 
mark-down  prices,  and  that  82.4  per  cent 

Times  Rotogravure 

“Most  Productive  Medium  in 
New  York  City” 

The  \ew  York  Times: 

The  .Wic  York  Times  Rotogra- 
T’ure  Pieture  Seetion  has  aheays 
been  our  most  proauetire  medium 
in  Xew  York  City,  and  our  sched¬ 
ule  in  The  Times  this  year  ivilt  be 
larger  than  in  any  other  Xezi'  York 
paper. 

E.  E.  Xelson.  Passenger  Traffic  Matiager 
Xorthern  Pacifir  Railway  Company, 

St.  Pant,  .Uinii. 

Average  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York 
Times  Sunday  edition  in  April,  1930, 
w'as  758,436  copies.  Th©  New  York 
Tintes  Rotogravure  Picture  Section  has 
the  strongest  reader  interest  because  of 
the  high  quality  of  its  exclusive  news 
pictures. 


DAILY’S  “ACCURACY  DESK” 
ELIMINATING  ERRORS 

N  THE  interest  of  accuracy 
Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr,,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  has  established  a  new  desk 
that  acts  as  a  check  on  all  local 
ropy.  It  is  in  charge  of  Fred 
Wagner  of  the  general  staff,  who 
checks  up  on  rarhon  copfes  of  all 
stories  for  correctness  of  names, 
addresses,  etc. 

A  noticeable  decrease  in  errors 
is  reported  by  Mr.  Nason. 


claimed  to  make  their  own  personal  value 
comparisons  by  shopping  from  store  to 
store. 

“Portland,  incidentally,  is  the  city 
which  recently  adopted  an  ordinance  de¬ 
claring  the  use  of  unwarranted  compar¬ 
ative  price  claims  to  be  unlawful  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  penalty  of  a  $500  fine  and  six 
months  in  jail  for  violation  of  this  ordin¬ 
ance.  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  had  a  similar 
ordinance  in  effect  for  more  than  three 
years  and,  as  a  result,  the  public  in  that 
city  has  real  confidence  in  any  compara¬ 
tive  prices  that  are  quoted. 

“The  necessity  for  local  legislation  of 
this  nature  is  apparent  from  even  a  cas¬ 
ual  reading  of  almost  any  newspaper, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading 
stores  throughout  the  country — including 
Macy’s,  Gimbel’s,  Strawbridge  &  Clothi¬ 
er’s  and  others — have  abandoned  the  use 
of  this  type  of  advertising  appeal,  just  as 
they  have  abolished  many  of  their  super¬ 
latives  and  most  of  their  periodic  sales. 

“Chicago  recently  had  an  example  of 
this  type  of  advertising  at  its  worst 
when,  on  March  30,  a  store  announced : 
‘LAST  TWO  DAYS!.  WE  CLOSE 
OUR  DOORS  FOREVER!’  as  the 
grand  climax  to  a  going-out'-of-business 
campaign  that  had  been  spread  out  over 
a  number  of  weeks.  Then,  on  .April  1 
(significant  Gte),  the  headline  for  the 
advertisement  which  the  store  wanted  to 
run,  but  which  the  newspapers  refused, 


read;  ‘SENTENCE  STAYED!  60- 
DAY  EXTENSION  GRANTED 
EVEN  AS  DOORS  CREAK  !’-^nd  the 
merchandise  for  the  extension  of  the  sale 
had  been  well  refreshed  in  ample  time, 
even  to  the  point  of  adding  a  new  de¬ 
partment. 

“When  instances  of  this  nature  could 
be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  when 
‘Special  Sales’  and  ‘Birthday  Sales’  and 
sales  for  every  conceivable  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  reason  are  staged  by  stores  dur¬ 
ing  every  month  and  almost  every  week 
of  the  year,  why  should  the  public  have 
faith  in  retail  advertising?  And  why 
should  retail  advertising  accomplish  any 
more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time — 
which  is  pitifully  little? 

“The  public  wants  news.  It  will  re¬ 
spond  to  human  interest.  It  wants  to  be 
told  ‘how’  and  ‘why’  and  ‘when’  and 
‘where’,  as  well  as  ‘how  much.’  But,  more 
than  all  else,  it  does  not  want  to  be  lied 
to  and  it  will  not,  as  one  great  .American 
so  sagely  observed  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  permit  itself  to  be  fooled  all 
the  fime. 

"Merchants  and  national  advertisers 
alike  are  awakening  to  a  realization  of 
this  and,  unless  all  signs  fail,  very  defi¬ 
nite  action  on  the  subject  will  be  taken 
at  the  joint  convention  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Merchandise  Managers’  Div¬ 
isions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  New  York  City  on  June 
19  and  20.  I  am  told  that  ‘several  stocks 
of  good  old-fashioned  dynamite  will  be 
exploded  at  that  time’ — and  it’s  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will,  for  something  dras¬ 
tic  is  needed  to  blow  away  the  bunkum 
and  the  hokum  and  the  falsehood  which 
have  been  too  long  permitted  to  handi¬ 
cap  retail  advertising  in  accomplishing 
its  real  purpose.’’ 


BUY  WIDOW’S  INTEREST 

Fred  E.  Tarman,  editor,  and  Harold 
Belknap,  business  manager,  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  (Okla.)  Transcript,  have  purchased 
the  interest  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Parham, 
widow  of  R.  H.  Parham,  former  general 
manager.  Mrs.  Parham  is  retiring  from 
the  staff  of  the  paper. 


London  Loosens  Its  Belt 

600.000  PEOPLE  H.'WE  BEEN  ADDED  to  outer 
London  in  the  last  3  years. 

240,000  NEW  HOUSES  have  been  built  loithin  the 
MetrojH)litan  Police  area  of  London  in  the  last  10  years. 
Hotises  to  l>e  ecjuipped  and  furnished — and  the  building 
is  still  going  furiously  forward. 

London  is  going  modern  at  record  speed.  Control  is  in 
the  hands  of  youth.  Ambitious,  demiinding,  earning,  spend¬ 
ing  youth. 

This  nwKlern  London  belongs  to  the  Hveuituf  Standard  by 
right  of  service  rendered.  For  years  the  Evening  Standard 
has  fought  for  the  leadership  of  youth  in  l^ndon. 

The  Evening  Standard  appreciates  the  power  of  youth. 
Youth  appreciates  the  power  of  the  Evening  Standard. 
They  are  one  and  inseparable. 

This  is  the  market,  the  greate.st  single  market  ever  offered 
an  advertiser,  that  the  Evening  Standard  offers  you. 

A  market,  and  a  coverage  of  the  buying  jx)wer  of  that 
market,  which  no  other  publication  of  any  kind  can  give 
you. 

Write,  telephone,  telegraph  or  call  for  the  lx)oklet,  “London 
Loosens  Its  Belt”.  Do  something  alxjut  it  at  once. 

The  Evening  Standard 

The  V oice  of  London 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

International  Publishers  Representatives 
2  5  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

I.x>ndc»n  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  Aires 

Get  the  whole  story-— send  for  the  booklet,  YOUR  PEOPLE,  at  once. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  ad-certisemenls  presenting  the  world's  most 
concentrated  market,  and  its  three  fold  voice — Great  Britain  and  the  Beaver- 
brook  Press. 
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THE  INTERTYPE  MIXER 


5  Point  to  36  Point  or  60  Point  Bold  Condensed. 
30  or  42  ems.  Two  90-channel  main  magazines. 
With  or  without  two  or  four  side  Magazines. 
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SPEED-SPEED-SPEED- 

at  times  when  every  second  counts 


The  operator  on  an  Intertype  Mixer  spends  more 
time  on  productive  work — less  time  on  making 
changes.  He  CHANGES  INSTANTLY  from  one 
size  or  face  of  type  to  another — from  straight 
composition  to  display,  or  vice  versa. 

The  savings  of  time — at  times  when  every  second 
counts — are  substantial.  The  operator  need  not 
wait  until  the  last  line  set  has  been  distributed, 
before  changing  to  another  size  or  face.  That 
waste  of  time  is  entirely  eliminated,  for  the  Mixer 
distributes  automatically  into  two  or  more  maga¬ 
zines  at  a  time.  The  operator  can  be  starting  on 
news  composition  while  the  Mixer  is  still  distribut¬ 
ing  display. 

The  Mixer  also  makes  it  possible  to  please  adver¬ 
tisers — at  little  or  no  extra  cost  for  composition 
— by  giving  them  combinations  of  light  face, 


light  face  italic,  bold  and  bold  italic — or  combi¬ 
nations  of  entirely  different  faces — in  one  line. 
Another  economy  feature  of  the  Mixer  is  the 
setting  of  large  faces — up  to  full  width  36  point 
bold  and  60  point  bold  condensed — without  "tie- 
ing  up"  a  main  magazine.  It  is  perfectly  practical 
to  run  a  complete  set  of  large  matrices — caps, 
lower  case,  figures  and  points — in  TWO  side 
magazines. 

There  is  also  the  economy — common  to  all  Inter¬ 
types — of  being  able  to  set  18  point  matrices 
from  standard  90-channel  main  magazines. 

On  the  Intertype  Mixer  the  automatic  distributor 
is  a  marvel  of  simplicity,  with  only  one  distributor 
box  for  ALL  magazines. 

An  illustrated  Mixer  booklet  will  be  forwarded  on 
request  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 


Standardized 


INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  360  Furman  Straaf;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street; 
New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple 
Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


Non-Stop  Operation  Means 
ECONOMY 

"For  the  eight  regular  8-hour  night  shifts 
ending  this  morning,  the  distributor 
stopped  only  four  times,  an  average  of 
once  in  16  hours." 

—DECATUR  (Illinois)  HERALD 

"The  machine  ran  Thursday  night  with 
only  one  distributor  stop.  It  repeated  the 
performance  Friday  night,  and  at  the 
present  time  (12:30  Sunday  morning)  we 
have  not  had  a  single  stop  since  three 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

—THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


Set  in  Intertype  Vo^ue  Bold 


JOINS  LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  w.  H.  PAGE  FELLOWS 
-  END  BRITISH  TOUR 


NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  EDITORS  HEARS 
DEFENSE  OF  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 


English  Speaking  Union  Host  to 
American  Publishers  at  Conclusion 
of  Visit — Were  Widely  Enter¬ 
tained  During  Month’s  Tour 


Professor  Rathbone  Says  Publishers  Should  Make  Profession 
More  Attractive — Crusading  Advocated  When  Issue 
Is  Clear  Cut  and  Times  Is  Ripe 


iSpccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  19.— a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  how  much  it  costs  an 
editor  or  a  publisher  to  make  a  news¬ 
paper  man  out  of  raw  material  the  same 
as  modern  business  has  found  how  much 
it  costs  to  make  a  salesman  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Rathbone  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  New  York 
University,  at  the  annual  meetinp  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Editors  in 
Syracuse,  today. 

Prof.  Rathbone  was  called  upon  for 
a  few  remarks  by  President  Harold  B. 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  U’atcrtoztm  Times. 
Apropos  of  the  recent  report  on  schools 
of  journalism  presented  a  few  weeks 
apo  at  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  convention  in  M'ashing- 
ton.  Prof.  Rathbone  said  one  of  the  side 
remarks  in  the  report  concerned  him 
more  than  whether  the  schools  are  turn- 
inji  out  successful  graduates  or  not. 

“After  all  what  aid  are  the  publishers 
lending  in  the  process  of  turning  out 
successful  newspaper  men?”  asked  Prof. 
Rathbone.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
day  of  making  a  successful  reporter  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  cussing  city  edi¬ 
tor  had  passed.  “The  city  editor  does 
not  have  the  time,"  he  continued.  “The 
college  man  is  a  welcome  asset  in  every 
newspaper  office  today,  whereas  a  dec¬ 
ade  or  .so  ago  he  was  considered  a  curi¬ 
osity.  With  the  coming  of  the  college 
man  the  idea  has  also  departed  that  a 
newspaper  worker  has  to  be  a  liquor 
drinker.” 

The  speaker  related  how  a  Wall  street 
bond  house  had  made  a  survey  to  find 
out  how  much  it  cost  to  make  a  sales¬ 
man,  the  average  being  figured  at  $300, 
the  amount  going  as  high  as  $1,200  in 
some  instances.  He  urged  that  editors 
consider  the  proposition  and  also  urged 
that  they  consider  how  attractive  they 
make  the  profession  df  journalism  to 
those  having  the  urge  and  training  for 
it,  particularly  as  to  salary  paid.  He 
maintained  that  the  salary  scale  of  one 
entire  editorial  staff  from  reporter  to 
editor  should  be  made  more  attractive 
so  that  the  best  minds  obtainable  could 
enter  the  profession  and  make  a  decent 
living  at  it. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  editors 
base  their  impressions  of  school  of 
journalism  graduates  on  half-baked  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  taken  a  single  subject  or 
two  was  also  brought  out  by  Prof. 
Rathbone.  He  cited  cases  of  this  kind 
in  the  metropolitan  area  and  urged  edi¬ 
tors  to  be  more  careful  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  they  select  for  positions. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  be  asked  to  invite  Prof. 
Ratiibone  to  address  them  along  this  line 
at  their  fall  meeting  in  Cooperstown, 
Sept.  5,  6  and  7. 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  committee  on  eilucation  for  jour¬ 
nalism  was  submitted  by  Prof.  J.  O. 
Simmons  of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University,  secretary  of 
the  committee,  representing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Asociation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Prof.  Simmons  stated  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  it  was  voted 
that  each  bona  fide  graduate  of  a  school 
should  be  given  a  card  to  that  effect 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  department 
indicating  that  he  was  qualified  to  do 
professional  work.  He  urged  coopera¬ 
tion  olf  the  society  in  setting  standards 
of  journalistic  practice. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  the  society 
appoint  a  committee  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  on  methods  by  which  the 
organization  could  cooperate  with  the 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism. 

.\t  the  business  meeting  Presidem 
Johnson  was  reelected,  likewise  M.  V. 
Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  secretary -treasurer.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Water- 


town,  Monday,  Sept.  22,  and  plans  will 
lie  made  for  a  trip  to  the  Thousand 
Islands. 

Russell  B.  Hathaway  of  the  Albany 
Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
authorized  to  procure  figures  on  the  cost 
of  providing  a  man  in  Washington  to 
send  items  of  direct  interest  to  New 
York  State  newspapers. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy 
Record,  brought  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  editorials  should  lead  a  crusade 
for  local  improvement  or  follow  each 
project  after  it  had  been  taken  up  by 
some  civic  organization.  Instances  of 
one  newspaper  taking  a  side  on  a  propo¬ 
sition  only  to  have  another  paper  take 
an  opposite  side  were  cited  as  merely 
developing  into  a  newspaper  fight. 

Paul  Benton  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
I’liioH  maintained  that  when  an  issue 
comes  up  the  newspaper  should  consider 
its  stand  carefully  and  then  launch  forth 
and  lead  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Crusading  was  favored  when  the  time 
is  ripe  by  President  Johnson,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  readers  will  tire  of  it.  He 
cited  examples  of  his  own  experience  in 
the  cases  of  the  power  interests  and  the 
commission  form  of  government. 

Just  how  much  emphasis  should  be 
given  editorials  by  indentation  in  the 
regular  columns,  putting  them  on  first 
p.age,  etc.,  was  also  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Marvin.  Some  reported  that  they  em¬ 
phasized  their  editorials  when  there  was 
occasion  for  it.  Others  felt  it  to  be  a 
weakness,  indicating  that  editorials 
were  not  read  in  their  regular  places. 

M.  V.  Atwood,  secretary,  gave  a  re¬ 
port  of  legislation,  stating  that  the 
Fearon  bill  was  the  only  one  introduced 
in  the  state  that  had  passed.  This  bill 
includes  the  headline  as  part  of  an  article 
pertaining  to  a  fair  and  correct  account 
of  legal  and  olficial  proceedings. 

William  O.  Dapping,  managing  editor 
of  the  Auburn  Citicen,  was  compli¬ 
mented  in  a  special  resolution  for  the 
splendid  service  he  rendered  the  Auburn 
prison  riots  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  for  which  he  was  given  a  special 
Pulitzer  award. 


Mich.)  The  official  visit  in  England  of  the 

ws,  as  Senior  American  Fellows  of  the  Walter 
man-  Hines  Page  Memorial  Fellowship  in 
Journalism  established  by  the  English 
wton’s  Speaking  Union  ended  May  22  with  a 
in  the  farewell  luncheon  given  by  the  English 
field  Speaking  Union  of  Great'  Britain, 
period  Robert  P.  Scripps,  president  of  the 
lan  20  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers ;  Stuart 
fore  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Lans-  Telegram;  and  Oark  HowelU  editor  and 
■e  he  general  manager,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
years,  were  the  men  designated  by  the  Ameri- 
m  was  can  Fellow.ship  Committee  to  make  the 
man-  trip  to  England. 

Index  During  their  stay  in  Britain,  the 

American  Fellows  were  entertained  at 
ger  of  numerous  dinner  and  luncheon  parties. 
i's  for  They  left  the  United  States,  April  25, 
)f  the  and  spent  their  first  week-end  in  Eng- 
)  years  land  as  guests  of  Lord  Burnham  at  his 
irlhoro  estate.  Hall  Barn,  Beaconsfield.  Ralph 
years.  H.  Blumenfeld,  editor-in-chief,  London 
nd  has  Daily  Express,  gave  a  dinner  in  their 
■  since  honor  shortly  after  this, 
isiness.  They  were  entertained  by  Bowes  Mor¬ 
rell.  director  of  the  Yorkshire  Gazette 

_  and  Sir  Charles  Harmer,  owner  of  the 

Provincial  Newspaper  Group,  when  they 
visited  York. 

The  greater  part  of  their  visit  was 
taken  up  with  a  motor  tour  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Sir  Campbell 
Stuart,  of  the  London  Times,  a  former 
vice-chairman  of  the  English  Fellowship 
Committee,  accompanied  them  on  this 
trip. 

The  three  publishers  are  the  first 
senior  fellows  to  visit  Great  Britain  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Page  Fellowship, 
Julian  Mason,  editor  of  Neiv  York  Ez'e- 
ning  Post,  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Fellowship  Committee. 


Lawton 


CAPITAL  REPORTERS  ELECT 

L.  D.  G.  Bentley  of  the  Boston  Globe 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  House  Press  Association 
last  week  with  Paul  C.  Ryan  of  the 
State  House  News  Service  as  treasurer 
and  Bernard  J.  Doherty  of  the  Boston 
.-hneriean  as  secretary.  Robert  T.  Brady 
of  the  Boston  Post,  Grover  C.  Hoyt  of 
the  Nezv  Bedford  .Standard,  Paul  C. 
Ryan  of  the  State  House  News  Service 
and  James  H.  Guilfoyle  of  the  IVorces- 
ter  Telegram  were  named  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 
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TAKES  RECORD  PHOTOGRAPH 

Photographs  of  New  York  City  and 
the  surrounding  district  were  taken  from 
a  record  height  of  2f),00()  feet  this  week 
by  Jack  Reilly,  staff  photographer  for 
Pacific  &  .Atlantic  Photo  Service.  Reilly 
flew  in  a  Sikorsky  .Amphibian  piloted 
by  Captain  Boris  Siegievsky.  He  shot 
pictures  at  varying  heights  and  recorded 
one  from  20,000  feet  showing  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  and  surrounding  territory 
within  a  radius  of  .sO  miles.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  used  an  ordinary  4x5  Speed 
(iraphic  with  a  K-2  filter  taped  to  the 
front  of  a  six  inch  lens,  so  that  wind 
blasts  would  not  blow  it  off. 


(The  Akron  Times-Press  depends  upon  Wood  Dry  Mats) 


Wood  Dry  Mats  Are  Built 
To  Meet  YOUR  Requirements 


There  are  several  kinds  of  Wood  Dry 
Mats.  At  least  one  of  these  will  meet 
your  particular  requirements,  no  matter  what 
method  or  machine  you  use  to  produce  your 
casts.  Send  for  a  Wood  Service  Man  and 
let  him  demonstrate. 


Original  serial  fic¬ 
tion  .  .  .  designed 
specifically  for 
newspaper  publica¬ 
tion. 


WOOD 

mnr 

,NAXS  . 


WOOD 

Day 

MATS  , 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


Scorchers 
‘64"  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  CleveUnd,  Ohio 
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Monotype  Superiority 

Is  Maintained  by  These  Advantages 


I 


j  VARIETY  OF  TYPE  FACES 

:  No  other  system  provides  such  a  large  variety  of  usable  type 

'  faces,  in  all  sizes,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  diversified  adver- 

t  tising — more  than  5,000  faces  and  sizes,  from  5  to  72  point. 

I  UNLIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  TYPE 

The  Monotype  System  provides  at  all  times  an  unlimited  supply 
of  new  type,  decorative  material,  rules,  leads  and  slugs — made 
at  a  cost  so  low  that  distribution  is  eliminated  as  wasteful  of 
time  and  money. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  EFFORT 

I 

With  the  Monotype  System  the  compositor  has  but  one  thing  to 
do:  Set  Type!  He  wastes  no  time  distributing  type,  decorative 
and  spacing  material;  he  wastes  no  time  distributing  matrices 
after  they  are  cast;  he  wastes  no  time  cutting  and  placing  under¬ 
pinning;  he  wastes  no  time  waiting  on  a  congested  machine;  he 
wastes  no  time  re-setting,  re-casting  and  re-distributing  matrices 
for  entire  lines  to  make  simple  corrections. 

CONTINUOUS  COMPOSITION 

Hand  typesetting  under  the  Monotype  System  is  continuous  and 
dependable — if  a  machine  should  break  down  operations  are 
not  tied  up  just  when  composition  is  needed  the  most. 

FASTEST  METHOD  OF  TYPESEHING 

The  Monotype  System  provides  the  fastest  method  of  setting 
type  for  display:  It  has  been  repeatedly  proven  by  comparative 
tests  in  many  composing  rooms  under  actual  working  conditions 
that  lines  of  display  type  can  be  set  faster  by  hand  in  type  from 
cases  than  by  any  other  method. 

BEST  ON  ‘  PEAK  ’  LOADS 

During  the  "RUSH ’’  hours  the  Monotype  System  proves  itself 
the  best.  No  other  system  makes  possible  such  a  concentration 
of  production  at  any  one  time — a  dozen  men,  and  more  if  need 
be,  can  work  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  advertisement. 


REAL  NON-DISTRIBUTION 

i 

Complete  non-distribution  of  display  composition  is  possible  : 

only  through  the  Monotype  System — any  other  system  must  in¬ 
volve  time  lost  in  hand  distribution  of  either  type  or  matrices. 

GREATEST  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION 

No  other  system  can  produce  as  great  volume  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  same  number  of  compositors. 

HIGH  QUALITY  OF  PRINTING 

Type  made  on  the  Monotype  is  equal  to  the  best  foundry  type. 

It  is  clear  and  sharp  and  of  uniform  height— qualities  which 
assure  good  plates  and  a  cleanly  printed  sheet 

LOW  PAGE  COST 

Operating  costs  under  the  Monotype  System  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  demonstrated  to  be  lower  than  with  any  other  method  of 
setting  display  advertisements. 

RESERVE  RESOURCES 

No  other  system  provides  the  reserve  resources  needed  when 
production  is  at  its  peak.  At  such  times  Monotype  reserve  storage 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold — and  proves  it!  Type  in  the  cases  is 
like  a  bird  in  the  hand. 

HAND-SET  TYPOGRAPHY  IS  BEST 

The  best  typographic  results  in  display  advertising  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  single  types  set  by  hand — an  essential  f‘’ature  of 
the  Monotype  System. 

DOES  ITS  JOB  COMPLETELY  ' 

When  a  line  of  Monotype-cast  type  is  set  it  is  ready  to  go  into 
the  page — no  under-pinning  of  lines  nor  polishing  of  printing 
surfaces  is  necessary.  The  Monotype  System  is  complete  within 
itself — it  furnishes  all  the  type,  decorative  material,  rules,  leads 
and  slugs  needed  to  maintain  itself  at  the  highest  efficiency. 


More  Than  800  American  Dailies  Operate  Monotypes 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

Monotype  BuildinS/  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Composed  in  Sans-Serif  Series — Light.  No.  329;  Bold.  No.  330;  Lined,  No.  430 


'Duplex  Presses  fo 


ACCORDING  TO  lT»IDr 


DUPLEX 


Twinned  Tubular  Plate  Press 


No  other  b)|^r  of  ] 
can  offer  ^  serv 


NOW  OPERATING  IN  THE  PLANT  OF 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER-NEWS 


CUST(ME 

WiTE 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CC 


»Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago  Temple  C 


The  ORIGINAL  ENQUIRER-NEWS  TUBULAR  is  now  supplemented  by  AN  ADDED  MACHINE, 

this  combination  giving  full  decuple  40-page  product. 


TATER,  additional  units  may 
be  added,  ultimately  bring' 
ing  the  entire  equipment  up 
to  the  straight  run  production 
of  a  Double  Sextuple,  using 
just  half  the  number  of  plates 
required  for  a  Double  Sextuple. 


We  gladly  refer  interested 
publishers  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Miller, 
President  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  Publisher  The 
Enquirer^News, 
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DUPLEX 

iHr  of  presses 

|«rvice.  Super^Duty  Interchangeable  Unit  Press 


NOW  BEING  INSTALLED  IN  THE  PLANT  OF 


THE  LANSING  STATE  JOURNAL 


BurctH 


ywo  NEW  High-Speed 

C _ T\ _ 1 _ 


“  Super-Duty  Duplex  Oc- 
tuples  now  replace  in  this 

plant  the - and  Duplex 

Sextuples  previously  running 
there  side  by  side. 


For  those  interested  in  the 
experience  of  the  State 
Journal  with  Duplex  Presses, 
we  refer  to  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 
Publisher. 


COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Wing,  CHICAGO 


de  Young  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


jf 
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D  I 

“RETAIL”  DEFINED 

Among  the  interesting  and  valuable  develop¬ 
ments  from  the  successful  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  FederatitMi  of  America,  at 
Washington  this  week,  is  a  new  and  simplified  defini¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising  in  retail  and  general 
classifications.  This  was  the  feature  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Newspaper  Executives  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  department  of  the  general  association. 

The  definition  is  clear.  Retail  advertising  rates, 
according  to  the  resolution  adopted,  shall  be  applied 
to  copy  of  a  merchant  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
through  one  or  more  retail  stores  which  he  alone 
owms  or  controls.  This  means  that  the  “national”  or 
general  advertiser,  who  does  not  sell  directly  to  the 
consumer  through  one  or  more  retail  stores  which  he 
owns  of  controls,  is  not  entitled  to  obtain  the  retail  rate. 

At  the  April  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  the  matter  of  defining 
“local  and  national”  was  assigned  to  the  advertising 
executives  and  the  new  resolution  will  now  be  trans¬ 
mitted  back  as  a  recommendation  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

It  is  a  good  definition.  It  has  been  employed  by 
several  newspapers  with  success.  Its  general  adop¬ 
tion  and  faithful  adherence  would,  in  our  opinion,  end 
a  controversy  loaded  with  bad  practice  and  harmful 
to  newspapers  and  advertisers  alike. 

President  Hoover  lent  his  presence  to  the  26th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  nation’s  advertising  host.  In 
other  pages  of  Editor  &  Plblishf.r  will  be  found 
an  extensive  coverage  of  the  news  and  the  addresses 
of  many  men  prominent  in  public  life  and  in  the 
field  of  advertising.  The  convention  did  not  attract 
as  many  delegates  as  had  been  expected  and  while  it 
lacked  any  great  issue  or  compelling  incentive,  it 
nevertheless  was  an  interesting  meeting  full  of  earn¬ 
est  and  intelligent  experience  and  therefore  soundly 
profitable  to  those  who  practice  advertising  scientifi¬ 
cally  and  seek  to  employ  the  printed  sales  word 
efficiently. 


Exhibitions  of  advertising  art  shoie  the  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  photographic  realism  to 
impressionism.  The  adi'crtising  picture  no7v 
must  strike  the  appreciative  eye  as  well  as  the 
business  nerve. 

FALSE  ADVERTISING 

ERE  is  a  statement,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a  class 
of  retail  merchants.  Its  author  is  William 
Nelson  Taft,  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  speaking 
this  week  before  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  He  said : 

“Many  retail  advertisers  rely  principally  on  im¬ 
possible  claims,  couched  in  wild-eyed  superlatives,  to 
ensnare  the  fleeting  attention  of  the  reader.  These 
advertisements  defeat  their  own  purpose.  People  do 
not  credit  them.  In  Boston  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  asked  some  5,000  consumers  a  number  of  perti¬ 
nent  questions  about  retail  advertising,  and  4.5  per 
cent  declared  they  believed  it  to  l>e  exaggerated,  37 
per  cent  cemsidered  it  misleading,  11  per  cent  charac¬ 
terized  it  as  false  and  6  per  cent  felt  it  was  ‘truth¬ 
ful.’ 

“.A  similar  test  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  about  the 
same  result.” 

Mr.  Taft  explained  that  the  public  wants  “news” 
in  its  advertising  and  will  respond  to  fair  claims,  but 
“doesn't  enjoy  being  lied  to.” 

These  views  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  yet  we 
know  of  no  more  stubborn  resistance  than  that  which 
newspaper  men  encounter  when  they  seek  to  induce 
a  certain  type  of  advertiser  to  publish  fact  and  not 
heaven-yelling  exaggeration  in  the  space  bought  to 
attract  trade.  The  copy  situation,  we  believe,  is 
much  improved  in  recent  years  in  metropolitan  cities, 
but  there  remains  an  element  which  persistently  pins 
faith  to  falsehood.  They  wish  to  prey  on  that 
credulous  6  per  cent. 

The  acid  test  of  this  matter,  speaking  practically, 
is :  Show  us  a  great  store,  which  is  now  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  city,  which  has  been  built  upon  false  claims 
to  the  public  in  advertising!  There  is  no  such  store. 
But  we  can  point  out  many  merchants  that  have 
failed  in  efforts  to  build  up  big  institutions  by  the 
supposed  short-cut  route  of  deceptive  store  advertising. 


That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  tell  of  all  Thy  wondrous  works. — 
Psalm,  XXVT;  7. 


STRANGE  “CONTEMPT” 

EWSPAPER  men  everywhere  will  watch  with 
sharp  interest  the  contempt  of  court  citation  at 
Los  .Angeles,  involving  the  editors  of  the  Record, 
Scripps-Canfield  newspaper.  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  the 
editor,  is  a  brave  and  able  newspaper  man.  He  has 
lieen  gunning,  so  that  the  public  interest  might  be 
served,  for  hidden  facts  in  the  shocking  Julian  petro¬ 
leum  case,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  stock  swindles 
of  modern  times  and  so  interlocked  with  powerful 
political  interest  in  California  that  we  have  won¬ 
dered  where  the  financial  pirates  started  and  politi¬ 
cians  left  off. 

The  campaign  of  the.  Record  to  drive  an  apathetic 
legal  system  to  do  its  duty  has  been  remarkable  for 
energy  and  courage. 

The  newspaper  recently  demanded  the  indictment 
and  trial  of  highly  placed  individuals.  When  the 
Grand  Jury  failed  to  indict  “higher-ups”  the  Record 
carried  the  case  to  the  court  of  public  opinion.  And 
then  a  “clique”  in  the  local  bar  association  stepped 
in  and  preferred  a  charge  against  the  Record  editors 
and  a  visiting  judge  issued  contempt  citations. 

The  case,  from  this  distance,  appears  to  be  made  to 
order  for  a  show-down  on  several  moot  questions. 
Is  a  Grand  Jury  sacrosanct?  Does  it,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people,  enjoy  immunity  from  critic¬ 
ism? 

Grand  Juries  have  committed  some  rather  raw 
acts  in  this  country  in  the  past.  They  are  composed 
of  citizens,  humanly  prone  to  abuse  power  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  error.  The  Grand  Jury  meets  in  secret  and 
its  transactions  usually  are  held  inviolate. 

The  remarkable  fact,  as  we  have  often  declared,  is 
that  when  judges  issue  contempt  citations  of  this  sort 
they  frequently  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  editorial 
motive.  We  have  no  first-hand  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  Los  Angeles  case,  but  are  confident,  knowing 
the  character  and  experience  of  Mr.  Briggs,  that  the 
Record  was  battling  for  the  public  interest  with  much 
to  lose  for  its  ethical  stand  and  nothing  to  gain  that 
is  not  the  legitimate  meed  of  public  service  journal¬ 
ism. 

It  seems  .strange  that  members  of  a  bar  asso¬ 
ciation,  familiar  with  the  facts,  should  be  so  keen  to 
harass  an  editor  for  his  act  in  upholding  the  legal 
system,  making  it  effective  for  the  public  welfare. 


Sad,  but  true,  most  men  require  bossing, 
both  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  employers. 


NEWSPAPER  BOY 

OSTON  TRANSCRIPT  has  published  a  novel 
booklet  titled,  “The  Newspaper  Boy.”  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  help  the  newspaper  boy  attain  the 
dignity  to  which  he  is  entitled,  rather  than  the  old- 
time  concept  that  he  is  a  street  gamin,  and  also  to 
make  clear  that  newspapers  recognize  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  large  number  of  boys  under  18  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  lx)oklet  gives  testimony  of  school  authorities 
that  the  newspaper  boy  holds  his  place  among  his 
fellows  in  his  class  and  is  usually  in  better  health 
than  others.  He  is  happier  than  many  because  of 
greater  economic  independence.  He  learns  business 
and  submits  to  discipline.  He  respects  honorable 
practice. 

Famous  .Americans  who  started  their  careers 
carrying  or  selling  newspapers  are  mentioned. 


Editorial  men  arc  forezvr  trying  out  the 
"index  to  contents"  idea,  but  that  they  have 
little  faith  in  it,  except  in  Sunday  issues,  is 
shozi-n  by  the  fact  that  the  index  often  shifts 
position  and  frequently  znnishes. 


I  ^  L 

SIGNS  IN. THE  SKY 

NEW  era  appears  at  hand  in  advertising. 
Methods  with  records  of  success  behind  them 
are  being  questioned  and  occasionally  aban¬ 
doned.  Ideas  which  made  fortunes  for  their  discov¬ 
erers  and  early  imitations  hit  a  “dead  centre”  when 
everybody  adopts  them.  The  fellow  who  shouts  loud¬ 
est  no  longer  draws  the  largest  ’  crowd,  and  the  one 
who  draws  the  largest  crowd  may  not  gain  the  largest 
sales.  Business,  proceeding  at  a  trot  in  1920,  acceler¬ 
ated  to  flying  speed  by  1929,  and  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  slow  gallop  of  1930,  is  examining  the  imple¬ 
ments  which  will  bear  it  forward  in  the  next  rush. 

That,  we  believe,  is  the  basis  of  the  self-criticism 
evident  at  this  year’s  meetings  of  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  and  newspaper  men.  Each  is  finding  some 
fault  with  the  other,  but,  rightfully,  is  not  overlook¬ 
ing  the  dirt  on  the  home  window-panes.  Three  points 
on  which  the  mutual  criticism  is  focussing  are: 

1.  Divergent  newspaper  rates  for  local  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers. 

2.  Alleged  depreciation  in  newspapers’  pulling 
power. 

3.  Free  publicity  in  newspapers. 

They  are  all  inter-related.  The  concensus  of  agency 
complaint  is  not  that  newspaper  rates  are  too  high, 
but  that  returns  per  dollar  expended  are  not  as  great 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  They  complain  that 
newspaper  readers  no  longer  respond  as  eagerly  to 
the  printed  word,  that  the  increased  volumes  of  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  reflected  in  sales. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  generally  true.  It  is  denied 
by  Kenneth  Collins  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  store, 
using  95  per  cent  of  his  appropriation  for  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  where  a  piece  of  advertising 
copy  must  compete  for  the  reader’s  eye  with  more 
printed  words  than  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe. 
Macy’s  gets  no  rate  concessions  not  open  to  others 
using  ef|ual  volume ;  it  gets  no  free  publicity ;  it 
spends  millions  in  papers  where  the  largest  national 
accounts  run  only  into  six  figures.  -And  its  adver¬ 
tising  cost  has  gone  down,  down,  down,  for  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Collins,  we  believe,  knows  much  more  about 
newspapers  than  most  agency  men,  and  he  knows 
more  about  their  merchandising  uses  than  many 
newspaper  men.  His  store  advertising  has  only  one 
day  to  work  and  its  assignment  is  to  produce  sales, 
not  prestige  or  a  pleasant  glow  of  pride  in  the  eye 
of  the  Boss.  We  doubt  that  a  fraction  of  national 
copy  can  meet  the  same  test  and  we  doubt  also  that 
many  newspaper  men  can  tell  their  retail  or  general 
advertisers  how  it  can  be  done.  Advertising  has  been 
regarded  like  electricity  or  magic,  with  buyers  and 
sellers  alike  baffled  by  the  riches  its  stroke  called 
forth. 

That  day  is  ending.  .Advertising  is  no  more 
magical  than  a  cash  register  or  a  radio  set.  Its 
feats  can  be  explained  and  controlled  and  the  next 
ten  years  will  reward  tho.se  who  harness  and  steer 
this  force.  The  agent  who  understands  what  news¬ 
paper  circulation  can  do  for  him  won’t  accept  a  half¬ 
million  dollar  appropriation  for  a  three-million-dollar 
job  and  he  will  be  glad  to  lose  the  $75,000  commis¬ 
sion.  He  won’t  let  clients  dictate  policies  of  copy 
and  space.  He  won’t  buy  20.000.000  circulation  for 
an  article  that  can’t  be  sold  to  10.000  people.  He 
won’t  undertake  extensive  campaigns  for  products  of 
doubtful  utility. 

.A  publisher  who  sees  his  newspaper  as  R.  H. 
Macy’s  sees  it  won’t  cut  rates  or  admit  they  are  un¬ 
just  by  giving  away  sneaky  free  publicity.  He  won’t 
let  an  advertiser  use  a  full-page  when  three  col¬ 
umns  can  tell  the  story.  He  won’t  use  his  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  genteel  blackmail  of  shady  mer¬ 
chants  or  utility  corporations.  He  will  continue  to 
improve  his  editorial  service  to  his  community  and 
his  printing  technique  and  he  will  not  print  papers 
just  to  satisfy  .some  distant  space-buyer’s  demand  for 
volume.  He  will  deliver  all  the  volume  needed  and 
demand  his  fair  price. 

If  this  sounds  fantastic  today,  save  it  until  May, 
1935.  By  then,  we  are  confident,  the  new  era  will  be 
recognizably  here. 


.411  honor  to  those  zcho  battle,  zvith  little 
or  nothing  to  gain,  to  sustain  an  organised 
.4merican  press  and  an  organised  adz'crtising 
fraternity!  These  men  hazrc  the  group  spirit, 
zvhich  tozi'crs  over  indizndualiszn. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


PAUL  C.  EDWARDS,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Rotary  Oub  in  his  home 
city  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  will  pive  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Willard  (O.)  High  School, 
May  29. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  was  a  recent  speaker 
before  the  Northern  New  York  Develop¬ 
ment  Association. 

E.  D.  Corson,  publi.sher  of  the  Lock- 
port  (N.Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Journal,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  board  of 
education  of  that  city. 

Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell,  publisher  of 
the  Huron  (S.D.)  Evening  Huronitc,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Huron 
Rotary  club. 

Arch  McDougal,  publisher  of  the 
Bonham  (Texas)D<ii/v  Fai’orite,  slipped 
on  a  sidewalk  in  Bonham  recently  and 
broke  his  hip  in  the  fall. 

Richard  Finnegan,  son  of  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  was 
one  of  seven  Illinois  finalists  who  com¬ 
peted  in  the  seventh  national  oratorical 
contest  in  Chicago.  The  seven  finalists 
were  the  survivors  of  5,000  entrants  in 
the  preliminary  contest. 

J.  y.  W’eber  of  Slayton,  Minn.,  former 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  -As¬ 
sociation.  has  filed  as  candidate  for  the 
state  senate.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Slayton  Herald,  weekly,  for  the  past  20 
years. 

X’ictor  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
U'iehita  (Kan.)  Eagle  will  he  the  speaker 
at  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Teachers  col¬ 
lege  May  29. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Alfred  S.  W.ADE,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Paul  Gibson,  for  11  years  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Piehmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  the  Richmond 
branch  of  Electrolux,  Inc.  Gibson  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Charles  Phillips  Has- 
brook,  publi.sher  of  the  Times-Dispatch. 

William  T.  Delaplaine.  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Xe^i’s-Post, 
addressed  the  journalism  class  at  Hood 
College,  May  12. 

Millard  E.  Brown,  of  the  advertising 
■Staff  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  born  recently. 

Harry  Y.  Fitzgerald,  general  manager 
of  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press,  has  returned 
to  Florida  again  after  spending  several 
weeks  at  the  office. 

Robert  B.  W’aters  has  left  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Rensselaer  County  News¬ 
papers,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
advertising  manager.  Edward  Cum¬ 
mings,  formerly  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  advertising  department,  is  now 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Rensselaer  county  newspapers. 

Cory  Adams,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle^  automotive  advertising  department, 
has  joined  the  automobile  advertising 
staff  of  the  Ne^v  York  Telegram. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CEPHANIAH  W.  PEASE,  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Nexv  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Morning  Mercury,  was.  a 
speaker  at  a  meeting  May  18  marking 
the  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  New  Bedford  Port  Society. 

Charles  W.  Ingram,  for  several  years 
managing  editor  o'f  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram,  and  for  a  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  that  publication,  has 
resigned  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Texas  School  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

James  McQueeney,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  sports  staff,  is  the  author  of 
“College  Days”  presented  last  week  by 
the  Rockhurst  players. 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor  of 


the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  covered 
the  Kentucky  Derby  for  his  newspaper. 

Llewellyn  Jones,  book  critic  for  the 
Friday  Literary  Review  of  the  Chicago 
Ez'cmng  Post,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism  dinner  club. 

Roy  Yerger,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  telegraph  editor,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  week’s  illness. 

David  L.  Hill,  former  city  editor  of 
the  old  Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser 
(now  Times-Union),  has  just  returned 
from  a  three-month  stay  in  the  British 
Isles  where  he  visited  historic  spots. 
Mr.  Hill  is  more  than  70  years  of  age 
and  is  dean  of  the  Rochester  newspaper 
fraternity.  He  made  the  trip  alone. 

Tirso  Andreu  and  Carlos  M.  Gon¬ 
zalez  Abreu,  representatives  of  La 
Lucha,  one  of  Havana's  oldest  news¬ 
papers,  are  in  Tampa  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  articles  that  will  appear  in  the 
anniversary  edition  of  their  paper. 

Alfred  E.  Werner,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  persuaded 
a  number  of  social  registerites  to  take 
up  gliding.  -Among  his  first  converts 
were  Rodman  W'anamaker,  2d.,  Persi- 
for  Frazer,  Robert  Glindinning  and 
Geoffrey  S.  Smith. 

John  Dandridge  Stanard,  former  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  has  joined  promotion  dep;irtment 
of  P-.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

William  Miller,  Rochester  (X.Y.) 
Times-Union  night  telegraph  editor,  is 
absent  from  work  beeause  of  illness. 

Harry  Yorke,  who  has  been  doing 
sports  publicity  at  Pinehurst  during  the 
winter,  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Seios  to  write  golf. 

Sydney  Snow,  for  some  time  with  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  X.  W.  -Ayer  & 
Son,  resigned  recently  to  join  the  finan¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Public  Ledger. 

.Archie  MacDonald,  formerly  of  the 
.Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  recently  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
I^cdger,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
city  editor. 

Charles  Cole,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  court  reporter,  was  given  a 
farewell  dinner  by  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  Sunday  prior  to  his  leave 
for  France  where  he  will  spend  a  short 
visit  at  his  former  home  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Boland  Ritchie,  assistant 
social  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  is  recovering  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 

Harry  Griffin,  sports  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (X.C.)  Observer,  has  returned 
from  Greensboro,  where  he  covered  the 
southern  golf  tournament. 

James  Fceley  of  Lockport  has  been 
made  sports  editor  of  the  Middlcport 
(X.Y.)  Niagara  Herald. 

I^rank  -A.  Taber,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  Kenmorc  (X.Y.) 
Record,  to  become  editorial  assistant  on 
the  F.ast  Aurora  (X’^.Y.)  Advertiser. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


S  EMORY  WOLFE,  business  man- 
•  ager  of  the  Pomeroy  (O.)  Daily ' 
Tribune  and  the  weekly  Tribune-Tele¬ 
graph,  recently 
celebrated  h  i  s 
43rd  anniversary 
with  the  Meigs 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

W^olfe  began 
h  i  s  newspaper 
career  in  1887, 
when  he  was  23 
years  of  age,  as 
field  agent  for 
the  Meigs  County 
T  ribune.  The 
publication  had 
been  founded  two 
years  before,  in 
1885,  by  William  G.  Sibley,  who  later 
became  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  paper  was 
started  in  Racine,  O.,  10  miles  from 
Pomeroy,  but  two  years  later  moved  to 
Pomeroy,  the  county  seat  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  W.  H.  Huntley. 

Mr.  Wolfe  became  local  editor  in  1900. 
a  position  he  held  until  1910  when  he 
became  business  manager. 

In  1920  the  Tribune-Telegraph  was 
purchased  by  the  Ebersach  interests,  who 
organized  the  Meigs  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  1926  this  company  purchased  the 
Pomeroy  Daily  Nezi's,  changed  the  name 
to  the  Daily  Tribune,  and  continued  to 
publish  it  as  a  daily,  along  with  the 
weekly  Tribune-Telegraph.  Mr.  Wolfe 
continued  as  business  manager.  Wolfe 
still  resides  in  Racine  and  travels  back 
and  forth  to  his  office  each  day  by 
automobile. 


William  Gossett,  West  Short  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  TAc- 
graph.  was  recently  operated  on  for 
appendicitis. 

Richard  P.  Overmycr  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  copy  desk,  and  Mrs.  Overmyer  are 
parents  of  a  son,  Edwin  Arthur,  born  in 
Toledo  hospital  May  13. 

J.  B.  L.  Rook,  Jr.  will  leave  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press  May  24. 
Rook  plans  to  spend  the  summer  writing 
fiction  at  his  lake  cottage. 

-A.  Bird  Glaspie,  rod  and  gun  editor 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has 
just  returned  from  a  six  month  winter 
vacation  in  Florida. 

William  H.  Hcssler,  former  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
resumed  his  work  on  the  Enquirer.  Mr. 
Hessler  recently  returned  from  Bombay, 
India,  where  he  spent  a  number  of 
months  in  the  U.  S.  Consular  service. 

Morris  Schapiro,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  reporter  of  the  Cincinnati  I^ost, 
(Continued  on  nc.rt  page) 


J.  P.  McEvoy 

Dixie  Dugan  is  the  world’s  best  daily  strip  featuring 
pretty  girls.  J.  P.  McEvoy  does  the  continuity,  which 
is  a  wow,  and  J.  H.  Striehel  does  the  drawing  which  is 
perfect. 

iSotes  for  busy  editors:  Windy  Riley  (daily  strip  by 
Ken  Kling)  is  booming.  .  .  .  Editors  are  surprised  by  letters 
pouring  in  on  account  of  a  beauty  contest  in  Scramsburg, 
W  indy’s  bonie  town.  ...().  O.  McIntyre  and  Mrs.  McIntyre 
are  making  a  flying  trip  to  Paris.  .  .  .  Flying?  Well,  what  we  used 
to  call  flying  in  pre-Lindberg  days.  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  Will  Rogers  on 
the  air?  He’s  great!  .  .  .  Golden  Days,  by  Dwiggins,  goes  into  these 
papers,  too;  San  Franrisco  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles.  Express.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  Waterloo  Courier,  Findlay  Republican,  Columbia 
Tribune,  Mt.  Vernon  Register-News,  Springfield  State  Register. 
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Now  That— 


LAUGHING  BOY  and  JOURNEY’S 
END  are  on  the  market,  the  routine 
of  getting  out  our  thirty-odd  regular 
features  to  915  newspapers  is  pleas¬ 
antly  interrupted  these  days  by  tele¬ 
grams  from  all  over  the  country 
ordering  these  two  gorgeous  serials... 


WE  HADN’T  intended  to  crowd  the 
market,  but,  with  JOURNEY’S 
END  just  announced,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  of  1930  for  “the  best  American 
novel  published  during  the  year’’  was 
awarded  to  LAUGHING  BOY  .  .  .  and 
LAUGHING  BOY  became  an  im¬ 
mediate  “must”  .... 

We  had  only  one  copy  of  the  book 
in  the  office  and  forthwith  we  turned 
that  over  to  Paul  Berdanier  for 
illustration  ....  Then  we  started 
calling  up  New  York  bookshops  for 
additional  copies,  but  it  appeared  that 
the  announcement  of  the  prize  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sell-out  all  along  the  line 
.  .  .  The  bookshelves  were  bare  .  .  . 
Even  Baker  and  Taylor  didn’t  have  a 
copy  ....  Frantic  wiring  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Houghton  and  Mifflin  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  brought  a  supply  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  meet  all  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  .... 


Laughing  boy  is  served  in  book 
form  with  six  Berdanier  illustra¬ 
tions  ....  and  not  since  he  illus¬ 
trated  “Trader  Horn”  for  the  Hearst 
papers  have  we  seen  a  Berdanier 
series  of  such  stirring  drama  and 

tingling  beauty . LAUGHING 

BOY,  with  the  hot  blue  sky  of  the 
Arizona  desert  burning  its  pages  and 
the  southwest  winds  blowing  through 
it,  has  a  background  to  inspire  any 
illustrator  .... 

In  both  JOURNEY’S  END  and 
LAUGHING  BOY,  we  are  offering 
serials  of  tragic  beauty — the  war  story 
of  gallant  English  officers  who  face 
death  with  romantic  heroism  in 
JOURNEY’S  END  and  the  love  story 
of  a  youthful  Navajo  warrior  for  his 
sophisticated  Indian  mate  in  LAUGH¬ 
ING  BOY  ....  Each  is  a  tale  that 
fills  the  serial  demand  for  swift 
action,  exciting  episode,  thrilling  ad¬ 
venture,  but  while  we  have  to  admit 
that  each  breaks  the  happy-ending 
canon,  if  anything  that  increases 
their  grip  on  the  reader  .... 

WE  CAN’T  boast  of  being  adven¬ 
turous  pioneers  in  fields  of  tragic 
beauty  for  newspaper  serial  fiction 
.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  took  the 
world-wide  acclaim  accorded  JOUR¬ 
NEY’S  END  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
award  for  LAUGHING  BOY  to  open 
our  own  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these 
were  stories  that  editors  would  want 
for  serial  fiction  .... 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  follow 
these  two  with  more  like  them,  but 
there  are  no  more  like  them  .  .  .  . 
Serials  of  the  quality  of  LAUGHING 
BOY  and  JOURNEY'S  END  are  not 
written,  except  possibly  one  or  two  a 
year  ....  And  here  are  THE  TWO 
for  l!,'30  ....  If  your  territory  is  still 
open  for  either  or  both,  wire  for 
terms  .... 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 
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Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  524ime  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
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one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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has  been  promoted  to  the  City  Hall 
beat. 

Richard  L.  Cornelius,  former  news 
editor  on  the  Paso  Robles  (Cal.) 
Express  and  later  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  City  (Cal.)  News,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  National  City. 

Miss  Clara  Rosebrook,  of  the  library 
staff,  Portlatid  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Dramatic 
Qub  of  the  Portland  Business  &  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Club. 

Richard  Curtiss,  Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  night  city  editor,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  recent  dinner  given  by 
members  of  the  city  news  staff  prior 
to  his  departure  for  a  summer  in  Europe. 

Genevieve  Morgan,  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman  reporter,  has  been  visiting  her 
parents  in  Florence,  Ore. 

Robert  McMillan,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  as 
head  of  the  Covington,  Ky.,  edition. 

George  A.  Hough,  Sr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Morning 
Mercury  and  Evening  Standard,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  European  tfiur. 

William  Haggard,  head  of  the  New 
York  IVorld  copy  desk,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  Alabama. 

Ernest  Lindley,  political  reporter  for 
the  Next’  York  World,  sailed  for  Italy, 
May  17.  He  will  spend  six  weeks  abroad. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

WILLIAM  E.  WALTERS,  former 
editor  of  the  Ladids’  Home  Journal, 
to  Mrs.  h'dith  Scott  Fields,  daughter  of 
Harvey  W.  Scott,  former  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  in  Glendale,  Cal., 
April  30. 

William  Oates,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  to  Miss  Jeannette 
Beach,  co-editor  of  the  Bell  News,  house 
organ  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  May  3. 

A.  C.  Hutchison,  publisher  of  the  Dam 
(Ind.)  News,  to  Mrs.  Edith  Strachan, 
April  30,  in  Diana. 

Andrew  Potter  Palmer,  credit  manager 
of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call,  to  Miss 
A.  Millicent  Shull,  May  19,  at  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Cathedral,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

CURTIS  R.  HAY,  JR.,  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  bureau 
of  the  International  News  Service  May 
17.  He  succeeds  Arthur  B.  Donegan, 
who  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  to  become  night  editor.  Hay  had 
l)een  assistant  manager.  Lyle  M.  Puc¬ 
kett  was  transferred  from  the  (Thicago 
to  the  Des  Moines  bureau  to  Income  as- 
si.stant  manager. 

Barry  Faris,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager  of  International 
News  Service,  is  making  a  tour  of  mid¬ 
dle  western  I.N.S.  bureaus. 

Harold  P.  Braman,  night  Latin-Amer- 
ican  department  supervisor  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Braman  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  bom  May  17  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Maternity  Hospital,  New  York. 

Wayne  C.  Butler,  formerly  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  financial  staff  in  New 
York  City. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  central  division  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  w’as  a  speaker 
last  week  at  the  Fairfield  (la.)  Kiwanis 
Club,  discussing  “News  as  a  Commodity 
in  World  Trade.” 

Wallace  Cruger,  Morse  operator,  has 
lieen  transferred  from  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  to  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  assistant  to 
Kent  C!ooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  initiated  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  by  the  Indiana  University 


chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  (Thi,  national 
professional  journalistic  fraternity  at  the 
chapter’s  annual  Gridiron  banquet  last 
week. 

Louis  Allwell,  superintendent  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  bureaus,  has 
returned  to  New  York  after  a  business 
trip  to  the  Boston  office. 

L.  F.  Curtis,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  market  service,  sailed  May  21 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Bremen  for  a  two 
months’  vacation  in  Europe. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

AL  J.  PETER,  publisher  of  the 
^  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  Ger¬ 
man  language  newspaper,  announced 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Germany  that 
he  has  purchased  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
Sfaatsceitiing  from  the  estate  of  Ernest 
Denner,  who  was  recently  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  at  Enid.  Bert  Kueh- 
nel^  of  Omaha  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Enid  newspaper  as  publisher,  and  it  will 
be  continue  for  the  present  as  a  weekly 
publication. 

L.  A.  Kaercher,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Ortonville  (Minn.)  Independent 
has  purchased  the  Ortomdlle  Journal- 
Star  from  Dr.  Charles  Bolsta,  G.  M. 
Fosburgh  and  C.  H.  Bolsta. 

Mrs.  Josephine  W'onsor,  who  since 
the  death  of  her  husband.  C.  J.  Wonsor, 
has  had  an  interest  in  the  Tama  (la.) 
News-Herald,  has  disposed  of  her  in¬ 
terests  to  John  Hynek,  publisher.  Mrs. 
Wonsor  continues  ownership  of  the 
building. 

Fairxnew  (Okla.)  Republican,  weekly 
has  been  sold  by  H.  P.  Cunningham  to 
C.  O.  Frye  and  Gould  Moore  who  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  Watonga  (Okla.) 
News. 

Harry  Cook  and  Burton  Rapp,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Zanesville  (O.)  Signal, 
have  purchased  the  Willacy  County 
News  at  Raymondville,  Texas. 

Glenn  Ellis  of  Cherokee  and  Harold 
Ellis  of  Sac_  City,  county  agricultural 
agents  in  their  respective  counties,  have 
purchased  the  Marengo  (la.)  Pioneer- 
Republican  from  Marvin  &  Godwin. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

'p’IRST  issue  of  the  Hoosac  Valley  Star 
was  published  at  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y., 
May  9.  The  Star  is  the  sixth  news¬ 
paper  in  Rensselaer  county  in  the  group 
published  by  the  Rensselaer  Newspaper 
Corporation  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  A 
new  weekly  will  be  published  by  the 
Rensselaer  Newspaper  Corporation  at 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  first  issue  of 
which  will  appear  May  23.  W’illiam 
Gorman  of  Hoosick  Falls  will  be  editor 
of  the  paper  and  the  local  office  will  be 
located  at  29  Munsell  street,  Hoosick 
Falls.  This  newspaper  will  be*  the 
seventh  df  the  Rensselaer  county  chain 
controlled  by  the  corporation  of  which 
Louis  Warshaw  is  president,  Isadore 
Warshaw,  general  manager  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Bates,  editor-in-chief. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

^RlBUNh'  Printing  and  Supply  Com- 
^  pany,  publisher  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  has  installed  a  litho¬ 
graphing  department.  The  plant  was 
acquired  from  the  Missoulian  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Missouli,  Mont. 

McGehce  f.Xrk.)  Times,  weekly,  last 
week  moved  into  its  new  plant.  New 
equipment  has  also  been  installed. 

Smitlnnllc  (Tex.)  Times,  published 
by  C.  L.  Staub,  has  just  completed  a 
modern  new  building  in  which  much 
new  equipment  has  been  installed. 


SCHOOLS 

JOURN.M.ISM  students  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  recently 
published  an  issue  of  the  Delaware 
Gacettc. 

Horace  Alvin  Brown  of  Norway, 
Me.,  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Clark  News,  weekly  student  publica¬ 
tion  at  Clark  University. 

John  T.  Barry  of  Bangor,  Me.,  has 
been  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  1932 
Prism  at  the  L'niversity  of  Maine. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

jVEWSP.XPER  Radio  Editors’  Asso- 
ciation  will  meet  next  month  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Radio  Manufacturers’ 
Association  convention  and  trade  show 
at  Atlantic  City,  June  2  to  7,  inclusive. 

H.  Fred  Wilson,  advertising  counsel 
of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Financial  Advertisers  at 
the  annual  meeting  last  week. 

C.  E.  A.  Holmes  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Montreal  Adv'ertising 
Club,  recently.  Other  officers  elected 
were  Alexander  W’ilson,  honorary  legal 
adviser;  E.  G.  Herman,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  ;  \V.  G.  McGruther,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  R.  J.  Ambler,  second  vice- 
president. 

Sports  writers  on  Maine  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  organized  the  Maine 
Sportswriters  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  into  closer 
touch  with  colleges  and  other  sources  of 
news.  Ray  Shaw  of  the  Lewiston  Sun 
was  elected  president,  Larry  Smythe  of 
the  Bangor  Nexvs  was  chosen  secretary 
and  Worthen  C.  Cornish  of  the  Portland 
Press-Herald,  treasurer. 

Five  Buffalo  newspapermen  tied  for 
first  place  in  the  first  golf  tournament 
of  the  season  conducted  recently  !by 
the  Western  New  York  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Golf  .Xs.sociation.  They  are 
Joe  Stoberl,  Dick  Daly,  Danny  (3’Con- 
nell,  Charles  McChesney  and  Jack 
I^ing. 

Lei>pold  Houle,  of  /,a  Patrie,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Montreal  Press 
Club  at  the  annual  meeting  May  17. 
Other  officers  elected  were :  H.  C.  Todd, 
.S'/(ir,  vice-president;  Harry  Somerville, 
Herald,  secretary,  and  George  Pierce, 
Guardian,  treasurer  and  managing 
director. 

Frank  Carroll  was  elected  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  .^d\’ertising  Club 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  week ;  Harry 
Sixsmith,  vice-president ;  T.  J.  Edmonds, 
secretary;  Harry  Keller,  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  chairman ;  Joe  Bricker,  house 
chairman;  A1  Ogden,  membership  com¬ 
mittee  chairman ;  and  L.  M.  Scott, 
vigilance  committee  chairman. 

London  Mastu»  Printers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  ^ndon,  England,  on  May  21 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  George  W. 
Jones,  well-known  British  printer. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PORTLAND  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele- 
-*•  gram,  May  18,  12  pages.  Catholic 
Jubilee. 

Philadelphia  Record,  52  pages.  May 
14,  on  the  si.xtieth  anniversary  of  the 
paper’s  founding. 

East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal, 
industrial  expansion  section,  16  pages. 
May  11. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 
"lYY  EMBERS  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 

Eagle’s  stereotyping  department 
held  their  annual  Spring  outing  recently 
at  Max  Becker’s  Eagle  Rest  on  the 
Nissequogue  River,  Smithtown. 


FLASHES 


The  Pulitzer  Committee  could  find 
no  newspaper  worthy  of  the  award  for 
“the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  during  the  year 
by  an  .\merican  newspaper.”  What’s  the 
matter?  Didn’t  any  American  paper 
publish  a  good  recipe  during  1929  for 
preparing  spinach  so  all  the  grit  would 
be  removed? — H.  I.  Phillips,  Neiv  York 
Sun. 


Fortunately,  you  can’t  judge  a  great 
man  by  the  foolish  look  he  wears  while 
laying  a  cornerstone  for  a  news  reel. — 
Robert  Quillen. 


The  total  cost  of  living  has  been  go¬ 
ing  down  steadily  since  1925  and  still 
continues.  This,  we  take  it,  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  services  provided  by  pub¬ 
lic  utility  monopolies.  No  one  here¬ 
abouts  at  any  rate  knows  of  any  declin¬ 
ing  tendenev  there. — New  York  Evening 
World. 
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NEW  TRIAL  ASKED  IN 
OHIO  AGENCY  CASE 


Miller  Company,  Ordered  to  Pay 
Former  Employe  $4,200  in  Breach 
of  Contract  Suit,  Says  He 
Wat  Disloyal 


Motion  for  new  trial  is  pending  in 
Lucas  county  (O.)  common  pleas  court 
in  Toledo  in  the  case  of  Hiram  M. 
Greene  of  Fremont,  O.,  against  the  Mil¬ 
ler  Agency  Gjmpany,  a  Toledo  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  in  which  Greene  was 
awarded  $4,2t)0  April  30  for  breach  of 
contract. 

Greene  filed  suit  Jan.  18,  1929,  against 
the  Miller  company  for  ^,125  and  in¬ 
terest.  He  charg^  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  two-year  period  beginning 
Jan.  1,  1927,  to  write  copy  and  solicit 
accounts  for  the  agency  and  that  on 
May  7,  1928,  he  was  summarily  dis¬ 
missed.  The  contract  he  had  with  the 
company  provided  for  a  salary  of  $75  a 
week  and  that  the  company  ^so  should 
pay  him  10  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  the  differenice  between  $75  a 
week  plus  commissions  and  $1,500,  pro¬ 
viding  the  salary  plus  commissions  did 
not  exceed  $1,500.  In  no  event  was  he 
to  receive  less  than  $6,000  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contract. 

In  his  petition  Greene  alleged  the 
$4,125  was  due  him  as  follows :  $1,500 
minimum  quarterly  earning  due  Oct.  1, 
1928:  $1,500  (luarterly  earning  due  Jan. 
Ij  1929,  and  $1,125,  including  $600  for 
eight  weeks’  salary  to  July  1,  1928  and 
$525  balance  remaining  due  to  make  up 
the  $1,500  quarterly  minimum  due  July 
1,  1928. 

Attorneys  for  the  Miller  agency  on 
Feb.  23.  1929,  moved  that  the  plaintiff 
make  his  petition  more  definite  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  on  March  26  an  amended  pe¬ 
tition  was  filed. 

In  their  answer  to  the  amended  peti¬ 
tion,  filed  Aug.  29,  1929,  attorneys  for 
the  company  admitted  that  the  agency 
had  entered  into  such  a  contract  with 
Greene.  They  said  he  was  discharged 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  because  he 
worked  for  the  interests  of  competitors 
of  the  Miller  agency  and  in  various  ways 
“attempted  to  injure  business”  of  the 
company. 

Evidence  in  the  trial,  which  was  held 
in  Judge  Charles  M.  Milroy’s  common 
pleas  court  last  month,  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Greene,  who  has  been  known  for 
many  years  for  his  literary  work  lor 
Collier’s  Weekly  and  other  magazines, 
was  first  employed  by  the  Miller  com¬ 
pany  about  four  years  ago.  He  worked 
for  them  intermittently  and  finally  signed 
a  contract  for  one  year’s  work,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
sign  a  contract  for  another  year  but  at 
the  insistence  of  Charles  E.  Miller, 
president  of  the  agency,  signed  the  one 
for  two  years. 

Officers  of  the  company  and  fellow 
employes  testified  that  Mr.  Greene’s 
work  always  had  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  Greene  himself  said  he  could  think 
of  no  cause  for  dismissal.  Company 
officials,  however,  had  one  argument 
v/hich  they  believed  justified  canceling 
the  contract,  namely,  that  Greene  had 
worked  in  the  interests  of  competitors 
to  injure  the  business  of  the  Miller  com¬ 
pany. 

Their  argument  was  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident : 

Eben  J.  MacKenzie  of  the  Toledo  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  MacKenzie,  Gold- 
bach  &  Berdan  asked  Greene  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Chicago  shortly  prior  to 
the  time  of  Greene’s  dismissal  by  the 
Miller  company,  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  him  in  obtaining  an  account  for  the 
MacKenzie  agency.  Greene  accepted, 
and  testified  in  the  trial  that  he  had  told 
his  stenographer  at  the  Miller  company 
of  his  mission.  The  stenographer  cor¬ 
roborated  the  testimony.  Mr.  Miller, 
however,  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
trip  and  felt  such  action  disloy^  to  the 
Miller  company. 

In  presenting  the  case  to  the  jury  Ross 
W.  Shumaker  of  the  law  firm  of  Fraser, 
Hiett,  W’all  and  Effler,  representing 


Greene,  argued  that  this  action  was  no 
breach  of  faith  or  etiquette  on  the  part 
of  Greene.  He  pointed  out  that  Greene’s 
contract  required  him  to  spend  only  four 
days  a  week  in  work  for  the  Miller  com¬ 
pany  and  that  his  actions  the  rest  of  the 
time  were  not  regulated.  Further,  Mr. 
Shumaker  argued  it  was  only  an  act  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Greene  to  give 
MacKenzie  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
Chicago  account,  even  though  their  in¬ 
dividual  companies  could  be  classed  as 
competitors. 

The  principal  evidence  introduced  by 
the  defense,  in  addition  to  that  regarding 
Greene’s  trip  to  Chicago  with  MacKenzie, 
was  a  deposition  taken  from  George  D. 
Wilcox,  advertising  manager  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit, 
who  was  employed  with  the  Miller 
agency  at  the  same  time  Greene  was 
there. 

Wilcox's  testimony  tended  mostly  to 
show  that  Greene  was  hard  to  get  along 
with,  highly  temperamental  about  his 
work  and  adamant  in  his  convictions. 
He  cited  the  case  of  the  Defiance  Coffee 
campaign,  which  Greene  was  to  handle. 
Being  called  out  of  town  for  some  time 
Greene  asked  Wilcox  to  handle  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  he  did  almost  entirely. 
When  the  campaign  advertisements  were 
completed  they  were  enthusiastically  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  client,  according  to  Wil¬ 
cox,  but  when  Greene  returned  he  be¬ 
came  very  angry,  said  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  was  utterly  unsatisfactory  and  re¬ 
wrote  the  copy  that  had  been  okayed  by 
the  client. 


NEW  VARS  CLIENTS 


Two  Firms  Name  N.  Y.  Agency — 
Harry  Porter  Joins  Staff 

The  New  York  office  of  Addison 
Vars,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  C-V  Chocolate  Yeast 
Company.  Inc.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used.  Thomas  Deeming  & 
Co.,  m^ufacturers  of  Baume  Bengue 
.An^gesique  have  also  appointed  Addison 
Vars,  Inc.,  to  handle  their  advertising 
account.  Magazines  and  newspapers  will 
l)e  used.  This  account  will  be  serviced 
through  the  New  York  office. 

Harry  Porter,  formerly  vice-president 
of  Cleveland  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  advertising  agency,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  office 
of  .\ddison  Vars. 


Co-operating  With  Boyle,  Inc. 

The  Driggers-Foust-Jones  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  organized 
last  January,  has  been  affiliated  with 
John  D.  Boyle,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
of  New  York.  The  Dallas  agency  will 
retain  its  individual  identity,  but  will 
act  for  the  Boyle  Company  in  servicing 
national  accounts  for  Dallas  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory. 


Neally  Leaves  Procter  &  Collier 

A.  W.  Neally  of  Cincinnati  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Columbus,  O.,  Show  Case  Company.  In 
accepting  the  local  position,  Mr.  Neally 
resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Procter 
&  Collier  Company,  advertising  agency, 
of  Cincinnati.  He  formerly  held  a 
similar  position  with  the  Geyer  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  of  Dayton. 


Files  Bankruptcy  Petition 

John  E.  McNamara,  individually  and 
as  principal  owner  of  the  Buffalo  adver¬ 
tising  agency  bearing  his  name,  filed  a 
voluntary  bankruptcy  petition  at  Buffalo 
on  May  16.  The  agency  petition  shows 
assets  of  $1,250  and  liabilities  of  $5,500. 


To  Advertise  Glider  School 

Midwestern  School  of  Gliding,  Inc., 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  with  Reed  G.  Landis  Company 
of  Chicago.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
will  be  used. 


Obtains  Utility  Account 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  410 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  merchandise 
advertising  of  the  Central  Public  Service 
Corporation  of  Chicago. 


GREENLEAF  AGENCY  MOVES 


Boston  Firm  Takes  Space  in  Union 
Savings  Bank  Building 

The  Greenleaf  Company,  advertising 
and  merchandising  counselors,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  will  occupy  new  quarters  on  the 


A.  E.  Greenleaf  A.  B.  Hall 

top  floor  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank 
Building,  216  Tremont  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  26.  The  company  has  been 
located  in  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building  for  five  years,  and  has 
been  conducting  business  for  more  than 
15  years.  Its  work  has  been  based  on 
a  specialized  and  personal  service  in 
varied  lines  of  advertising  and  business 
building. 

A.  E.  Greenleaf  is  the  president  of 
the  company  and  B.  Hall,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  are;  Treasurer, 
G.  R.  Dunham;  production  manager  and 
art  director,  Homer  Morgan  Snow ; 
radio  director,  Harold  E.  Fellows. 


New  Hanff-Metzger  Clients 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  is  now  cooperating 
with  the  Pacent  Electric  Company  of 
New  York,  in  the  preparation  and  plac¬ 
ing  of  advertising.  The  Pacent  Electric 
Company  manufactures  electrical  phono¬ 
graph  and  radio  accessories,  as  well  as 
the  Pacent  Electric  Phonograph  Pick¬ 
up.  Hanff-Metzger  is  also  handling  the 
account  of  the  Pacent  Reproducer 
Corporation  of  New  York,  which  manu¬ 
factures  complete  talking  motion  pic¬ 
ture  equipment  for  both  disk  and  film 
reproduction. 


Shugg  Speaks  In  Boston 

W.  I.  Shugg,  manager  of  the  service 
department  of  Jordan  Advertising 
.Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  addressed  the 
New  England  Export  Conference  held 
in  Boston  May  14  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  England  Council,  on  the  foreign 
merchandising  plans  and  methods  used 
by  the  Kolynos  Company  in  84  different 
countries  of  the  world. 


Mansfield  Named  Copy  Director 

Robert  D.  Mansfield  has  joined 
Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  director  of  copy  and  merchan¬ 
dising  plans.  He  was  formerly  with 
Bissell  &  Land  of  Pittsburgh  and  for 
the  past  four  years  has  bwn  on  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Blackman  Company, 
New  York. 


Has  "Sockettes”  Account 

The  Jerome  B.  Gray  advertising 
agency.  Sixteenth  and  Parkway,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Owen  Osborne,  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  maker  of  “Sockettes,” 
a  golf  sock.  Golfers’  magazines  will  be 
used. 


Krathwohl  Joins  Buffalo  Agency 

Frank  G.  Japha,  president  of  the 
Japha  Advertising  agency,  Buffalo,  has 
appointed  Richard  E.  Krathwohl  as  vice- 
president'  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Krathwohl 
was  formerly  with  the  Marine  Midland 
Corporation  of  Buffalo.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  production  and 
finance  departments. 


Gets  Humidifier  Account 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  handling  the  account  of  the 
Doherty-Drehm  Company,  manufacturers 
of  Doherty-Drehm  Humidifiers,  who  wll 
advertise  their  product  in  a  list  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  class  magazines. 


BILLBOARD  DAMAGES 
TO  AGENCY  UPHELD 


U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  Affirms 
$277,299  Verdict  in  Favor 
of  William  H.  Rankin 
Company 


The  W’illiam  H.  Rankin  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  won  a 
$277,299.98  judgment  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  May  20, 
against  the  Associated  Bill  Posters  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  now 
known  as  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .America.  Inc.  At  the  same 
time  the  Charles  A.  Ramsay  Company, 
an  outdoor  advertising  agency,  won  a 
$25,611.99  decision  against  the  same  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  verdicts 
given  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
in  .April,  1929.  Previously  the  case 
had  been  taken  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  ruled  that  the  two 
agencies  had  grounds  for  damage  suits. 
The  complaints  were  based  on  the  alle¬ 
gation  that  the  .Associated  Bill  Posters 
had  refused  to  license  the  two  compan¬ 
ies  to  solicit  and  place  billboard  adver¬ 
tising,  and  had  refused  to  accept  such 
advertising  from  them. 

Damages  determined  by  the  jury  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  were 
trebled  as  provided  in  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  act.  The  amounts  mentioned  above 
also  include  attorney’s  fees  allowed  by 
the  district  judge.  $42,500  to  the  Rankin 
agency,  and  $7,.500  to  the  Ramsay  agency. 

Co-defendants  with  the  bill  posters’  as¬ 
sociation  were  James  A.  Reardon,  George 

L.  Chennell,  Phinelan  B.  Haber,  Albert 

M.  Briggs,  and  Ivan  B.  Fordham  Com¬ 
pany. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  by  the  bill 
posters — but  no  longer  maintained — it 
w^as  proposed  to  limit  the  soliciting  oi 
billboard  advertising  to  a  small  number 
of  agencies  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
medium.  A  government  suit  brought  in 
1912  resulted  in  a  decree  enjoining  these 
practices. 

The  present  suits  date  back  to  1919. 


Head*  Quaker  Oat*  Adverti*ing 

Donald  B.  Douglas  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany,  in  charge  of  advertising. 


Harry  Atklmon  Company,  520  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  la  placing  the  account  of 
the  Odin  Cigar,  a  product  of  Delael-Wemmer- 
Gllbert  Company,  Detroit.  Michigan.  The  atatea 
of  Michigan  and  Ohio  will  be  uaed  on  thia  ac¬ 
count,  and  newapaper  achedulea  are  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

Biabeme  Advertiilng  Company,  68  Eaat  Waab- 
ington  atreet,  Chicago.  la  laauing  ordera  on  the 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel  to  a  liat  of  uewapapera. 
Aiao  handling  the  account  tor  the  Flamingo 
Hotel,  Chicago,  and  ia  now  lasuing  copy  to 
newapapera. 

Botaford-Conatantine  Company,  Standard  Oil 
building,  San  Franciaco,  Calif.  May  place  aome 
adrertiaing  in  Coaat  newapapera  on  the  Call- 
fumia  Hex  Spray  Company,  Benicia,  California, 
Flytox. 

Nelaon  Cheaman  and  Co.,  1127  Pine  atreet, 
St.  Loula,  Mo.  la  iaaiiing  renewal  contracta  on 
Plapao  tjiboratoriea.  St.  Douia,  Miaaourl. 

Nelaon  Cheaman  and  Oo.,  11th  and  A  atreeta, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Are  placing  copy  in  South- 
weat  newapai>ere  on  the  American  Compounding 
Company,  Jaaper  Alabama,  manutacturlng  cbem- 
iata. 

Erwin,  Waaey  and  Co.,  507  Montgomery 
atreet,  San  Franciaco,  Calif,  la  leaning  con- 
tracta  on  the  Clorox  Chemical  Company,  Oak¬ 
land,  California. 

Ettlinger  Advertising  Company,  Buildera 
building,  Chicago.  Will  place  the  account  of 
the  Rome  Company,  Chicago,  manufacturer* 
of  bed  aprings  and  metal  beds. 

Harrison-Rippey  Company,  Arcade  building, 
St.  Ijoula,  Mo.  la  Issuing  copy  to  newspapers 
for  the  Senoret  Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Miaaourl.  The  copy  is  to  run  each  week  until 
September. 

George  Harrison  Phelps  Company,  2761  Eaat 
Jefferson  avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  Is  placing  the 
account  of  the  Fremont  Canning  Company,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Michigan,  Gerber  Food  Products. 

Swift  Speciflo  Company,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Is  issu¬ 
ing  contracts  direct  to  newapapera. 

Zimmer-Keller  Company,  2210  Park  avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich.  Is  placing  some  advertising  for 
Walter  Hagen  Golf  Product*  Company,  I'etrolt. 
Michigan,  In  Chicago  newapaper*.  Walter 
Hagen  Golf  Products  Company  manufactures 
balls  aud  clubs. 
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For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
General  Electric  equipment  has  been 
engineered  to  every  type  and  size  of  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Whatever  your  requirements — 
press  drive,  press  control,  electric  type- 
metal-melting  equipment,  transformers, 
switchboards,  anything  electrical — General 
Electric  can  meet  them  to  your  permanent 
satisfaction  and  good  will. 


G-£  loo-hp,  douhh-motor  print- 
ing-prtst  drive,  and  G-E  control 
equipment  for  full-automatic 
operation.  South  Bend  Tribune, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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COLLIER’S  WINS  TEXAS 
LIBEL  ACTION 

Attorney  for  Crowell  Publiehing  Com¬ 
pany  Consider*  Verdict  in  $500,000 

Creager  Suit  Significant  to 
Dailies  as  Well  a*  Magaxines 

Trial  of  a  $300,000  libel  suit  brought 
against  Collier’s  IVcekly  by  R.  B. 
Creager,  of  Edinburg,  Tex.,  Republican 
national  committeeman,  ended.  May  15, 
when  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  The  verdict 
was  looked  upon  by  attorneys  for  Col¬ 
lier’s  as  a  victory  not  only  for  the 
magazine  but  for  all  national  magazines 
and  Texas  newspapers  in  view  of  the 
strict  libel  laws  of  Texas.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  situation,  Charles  E.  Kelly, 
attorney  who  conducted  the  trial  for  the 
magazine,  said  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week ; 

“It  is  not  only  Collier's  Weekly  that 
has  won  a  signal  victory  in  this  law  suit. 
Every  national  magazine  and  every 
newspaper  published  in  Texas  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  it.  Texas  is  known  to  have  one 
of  the  severest  libel  laws  in  the  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  twice  as  many  libel  actions  brought 
in  Texas  than  in  any  other  state  shows 
that  the  citizens  of  Texas  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  statute.  Heretofore  it 
has  almost  been  assumed  that  for  a 
foreign  publisher  to  defend  a  libel  action 
in  Texas  was  foolish.  But  this  case 
shows  that  justice  can  be  had  from  the 
right  kind  of  Texas  jury.’’ 

The  action  was  brought  by  Creager  on 
the  basis  of  a  story  published  by  Col¬ 
lier’s,  June  22,  1929.  The  article,  “High- 
Handed  and  Hell-Bent,”  by  Owen  P. 
White,  linked  the  national  committee¬ 
man’s  name  with  that  of  Yancy  Baker, 
sheriff  of  Hidalgo  County,  Tex.,  in  a 
political  conspiracy.  Collier’s  and  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company  were  named 
in  the  suit  for  $.3(K),(I0(),  A  second  suit 
for  $500,000  is  pending. 

Attorneys  for  the  magazine  succeeded 
in  impanelling  a  special  jury  from  the 
north  of  Texas.  .\  panel  of  60  men  were 
brought  to  Hidalgo  county  and  from 
these  a  jury  was  chosen.  The  jurors 
were  housed  in  the  county  jail  during  the 
course  of  the  trial,  when  they  were  not 
in  the  court  room.  The  trial  lasted  13 
days. 

During  the  court  action.  United  States 
District  Judge  Lee  Estes  of  Texarkana, 
presiding,  gave  what  was  regarded  as  a 
significant  ruling  when  he  referred  to 
an  amendment  to  a  Texas  statute  which 
would  permit  the  defendant  to  introduce 
as  evidence  in  determining  the  extent  and 
source  of  actual  damages  “all  material 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
such  claim  of  damages  and  the  defense 
thereto.” 

N.  E.  A.  PRIZE  BOARD  NAMED 

Prof.  Maynard  W.  Brown  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  college  of  journalism  faculty,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy, 
director  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
journalism  school.  Urbana,  and  Marcy 
B.  Darnall,  publisher  of  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Herald,  have  been  named  judges 
in  the  “greatest  community  service”  con¬ 
test  being  conducted  by  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association  among  its  members. 
The  winner  will  be  announced  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  convention  in  Milwaukee  June 
16-18.  The  trophy  is  offered  hv  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENLARGING  PLANT 

Construction  of  an  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  which 
will  give  approximately  3.000  more  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  is  under  way.  The 
addition  was  necessitated  by  the  purchase 
of  a  Hoe  septuple  printing  press  which 
will  be  in.stalled  in  July. 

STARTS  “90’S”  COLUMN 

“Eyes  of  Today  on  the  ‘Gay  Nine¬ 
ties’  ”  is  the  name  of  a  column  started 
recently  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  by 
Walter  D.  Sullivan.  The  column  con¬ 
sists  of  unusual  news  from  old  files. 


FOREIGN  EDITORS  VISIT  NEW  YORK 


Fourteen  European  journalists  arrived  in  New  York,  May  18,  aboard  the 
S.S.  Berlin  to  tour  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Photo  shows  them  aboard  the  Berlin. 
Front  row,  left  to  right:  Sven  Blacklund,  Ny  Tid,  Coteburg,  Sweden; 
Taeke  Cnossen,  De  Slandaard  of  Rotterdam;  Felix  Salten,  author;  Dr.  K.  F. 
Baberadt,  editor.  Frankfurter  Zeitung;  Jaroslav  Koudelka,  chief  editor, 
Prague  Pravo  Lidu;  Dr.  Ernst  Feder,  chief  editor,  Berliner  Tageblatt; 
Urho  Toivola,  editor,  Turun  Sanomat  of  Abo,  Finland;  Dr.  Georges  G. 
Ottlik,  foreign  editor,  Budapesti  Hirlap.  Rear  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Alfred 
Hermann,  deputy  chief  editor.  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt;  Erik  Moller, 
Berlingske  Tidende  of  Copenhagen;  Dr.  Albert  Oeri,  chief  editor, 
Balser  Nachrichten  of  Switzerland;  Dr.  Georges  Kirkoif,  editor.  La  Bulgaria 
of  Sofia;  Sigurd  Konstadt.  Morgenbladet  of  Oslo;  and  George  Meri,  head  of 
the  Estonian  Press  Bureau. 


^HE  group  of  14  European  editors, 
who  are  to  tour  the  United  States 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  'for  International  Peace,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York,  May  18.  aboard  the 
S.  S.  Berlin.  They  spent  the  week  in 
the  metropolis  and  were  entertained  by 
various  organizations  and  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  were  to  leave  on  their 
tour  of  the  country  Friday. 

tieorge  A.  Finch,  associate  secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  met  the 
editors  at  the  pier  and  escorted  them  to 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  They  were  guests 
of  the  Endowment  at  a  luncheon  m  the 
Faculty  Club  of  Columbia  University  on 
Monday.  On  Wednesday  they  were 
taken  on  a  motor  tour  of  Westchester 
County  and  stopped  for  luncheon  at 
Briarcliff  Lodge  and  for  tea  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Haskell  of 
Yonkers. 

The  Nexv  York  limes  was  host  to 
the  group  \\’ednesday  evening  when  they 
inspected  the  daily's  plant,  and  they  were 

TIMES  PROMOTES  SANCHEZ 

Named  Assistant  Business  Manager — 
Started  With  Daily  in  1902 

.Untold  Sanchez,  office  manager  of  the 
business  department  of  the  Slew  York 
Times,  has  been  named  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Mr.  Sanchez’  promotion  gives  the 
Times  two  assistant  business  managers. 
Hugh  A.  O’Donnell  has  occupied  that 
position  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Sanchez  joined  the  Times  in  1902 
as  an  office  boy  in  the  financial^  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Later  he  solicited  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  dividends,  meetings  and 
other  financial  notices.  He  served  for  a 
time  as  assistant  to  various  business 
executives  and  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  credit  and  adjustment  manager. 
He  remained  in  this  position  several 
years  until  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
make-up.  From  this  post  he  advanced  to 
office  manager. 

HELLO  GIRL  AN  AVIATRIX 

Miss  Peggy  Gauslin,  a  telephone  girl 
in  the  classified  advertising  department 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  re¬ 
ceived  her  aviator’s  license  from  the 
L^.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  After 
ten  more  hours  of  solo  flying,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  a  commercial  pilot’s 
license. 


guests  of  United  Press,  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Lotus  Club.  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president  of  U.  P.,  presided. 
Among  those  invited  were:  Roy  How¬ 
ard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Walter 
Lippmann,  editor  New  York  World; 
John  Sorrells,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  ;  Dr.  R.  A.  Mattseldt,  American 
correspondent  for  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung;  Julius  Morritze,  American  rep¬ 
resentative  6f  Berlingske  Tidende  of 
Copenhagen;  Carl  Groat,  day  news  edi¬ 
tor  United  Press;  J.  C.  Jones,  foreign 
editor  United  Press;  Walter  H.  Mallory, 
of  the  Counsel  on  Foreign  Relations ; 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  The 
Nation;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Grafton  F.  Wil¬ 
cox,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Henry 
B.  Luce,  Time;  Charles  A.  Powell, 
United  Press ;  Mr.  Haskell,  George  H. 
Finch,  and  James  B.  Wharton  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment. 

FLORIDA  PRESS  ELECTS 


Nate  E.  Reese  Named  President  at 
Annual  Meeting  in  Quincy 

Nate  E.  Reese,  of  the  Arcadia  (Fla.) 
Arcadian,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  at  the  closing 
session  of  its  annual  convention  in 
Quincy,  May  16-17.  S.  E.  Thomason, 
published  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
was  chosen  first  vice-president.  Other 
officers  include :  R.  M.  Dosh,  Ocala 
.'itar,  second  vice-president;  I.  M.  Mc- 
Alpin,  Plant  City  Courier,  treasurer ; 
Russell  Kay  of  the  Florida  Qipping 
Service,  Tampa,  secretary. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
was  an  address  by  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  now  president  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

His  subject  was  “The  Editor  and  a 
Rural  Problem.” 

EDITORS  EXCHANGE  DESKS 

Three  Waterbury  (Mass.)  American 
editors  have  arranged  a  two  weeks  shift 
of  desks,  allowing  each  one  week  on 
two  other  desks.  The  change  is  being 
made  with  the  aim  to  make  each  editor¬ 
ial  desk  interchangeable.  The  editors 
are :  Edward  L.  Fay,  telegraph ;  Leo 
Patrick  Hanning  state;  and  Niver  W. 
Beamrm,  assistant  city. 


NEW  YORK  PAPERS  BALK 
AT  LITTER  LABEL 

Refuse  Civic  Groups’  Request  to 
Carry  Line  Implying  Used  Copies 

Become  Street  Litter — Post  Com¬ 
ments  Editorially 

A  group  of  Brooklyn  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  led  by  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Association,  recently  ran  against  a  stone 
wall  when  they  attempted  to  conduct  a 
borough  clean-up  campaign  on  page  one 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  news¬ 
papers.  A  request  for  co-operation  from 
the  dailies  by  means  of  a  line  carried  on 
the  front  page  to  read  “Please  do  not 
allow  this  newspaper  to  become  street 
litter”  was  greeted  frigidly  by  the  press. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  newspapers,  it  was  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  in  the  A^ew  York 
Evening  Post,  May  22.  was  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  line  to  be  printed. 

“Now,  the  Post  did  not  want  to  run 
such  a  notice,”  the  editorial  stated.  “We 
hate  to  see  old  newspapers  littering  the 
parks  and  streets  just  as  much  as  any 
'civic  organization’  that  ever  civiced. 
But  such  a  slogan  evidently  carried  an 
invidious  implication.  It  implied  that  the 
Post  deserved  to  become  ‘street  litter’  and 
that  it  would  be  only  through  special  re¬ 
quest  that  it  did  not  meet  its  destined 
fate.  The  more  we  thought  of  it,  the 
more  it  seemed  to  us  a  good  deal  as  if 
the  newspapers  had  combined  to  ask  ‘the 
civic  organizations  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn’  to  carry  at  the  top  of  all  their 
stationery  and  literature  a  similarly 
pusillanimous  cry ;  perhaps,  one  that 
would  read :  ‘Please  don’t  kick  us  in  the 
stomach,  we  really  don’t  deserve  it.’  ” 

An  Evening  Post  reporter,  investigat¬ 
ing  the  request,  found  that  it  originated 
with  Bruce  Stewart  Lachlan,  secretary 
of  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  .Ussociation. 
Mr.  Lachlan  sent  letters  to  69  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  asking  them  to  request  news¬ 
papers  to  carry  the  proposed  slogan  in  a 
prominent  position.  Replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Sun,  H&rald  Tribune, 
Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Graphic  and 
Brooklyn  Times,  declining  to  publish  the 
slogan,  the  Post’s  reporter  said. 

LAVARRE  TO  RETURN 

Publisher  Drops  Appeal  from  Order 
of  New  York  Judge 

William  LaVarre,  who  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  litigations  over  ownership  oi 
four  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  several  months, 
agreed  this  week  to  appear  before  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Bascom  Deaver  in  Atlanta, 
May  27,  to  answer  a  charge  of  contempt 
of  court.  LaVarre  who  was  recently 
arrested  in  New  York  for  removal  to 
Atlanta,  withdrew  his  appeal  from  the 
order  of  Federal  Judge  Alfred  C.  Coxe 
directing  that  he  be  returned  to  (Georgia. 
His  bail  was  continued  at  $5,(X)0. 

The  contempt  charge  resulted  from 
LaV’arre’s  refusal  to  admit  to  his  office 
a  custodian  of  the  papers  appointed  by 
Judge  Deaver. 

COOLIDGE  BARS  REPORTERS 

"Not  in  White  House  Now,’’  Tell* 
New*  Men  on  Moving  Day 

When  moving  day  came  for  the  Calvin 
Coolidges  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  last 
week  the  former  president  put  his  foot 
down  on  any  taking  of  photographs. 

“I  am  not  in  the  White  House  now,” 
he  told  photographers.  He  suggested  that 
picture-taking  be  postponed  until  after 
they  were  settled  in  their  new  home,  “The 
Beeches.” 

MEYERHOFF  TO  NEW  POST 

Arthur  E.  Meyerhoflf,  president  of 
Neisser-Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and 
for  the  last  10  years  active  in  news¬ 
paper  w'ork  in  Milwaukee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  counselor  by  the 
Milwaukee  Real  Estate  board.  Mr. 
Meyerhoff  will  cooperate  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  commitee  of  the 
hoard. 


/■  ,  . 
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American  Press  Association 


Representing  Country  Newspapers 
to  the  Benefit  of  National 
Advertisers  and  Agencies 


STARTING  out  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  selling  organi¬ 
zation,  the  American  Press  Association  has  given 
extra  service  in  a  field  that  has  been  in  especial 
need  of  service. 

Before  that  time,  country  newspapers  were  in  a 
chaotic  state  and,  as  advertising  mediums,  of  little 
consequence. 

The  first  service  the  American  Press  Association  set 
out  to  perform  was  the  organization  of  country  news¬ 
papers.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  That  was  seen 
at  once.  But  it  was  recognized  also  that,  once  attained, 
the  result  would  be  worth  the  effort.  So  the  effort  was 
continued  without  let-up. 

Today  country  newspapers  are  organized.  Hundreds 
of  national  advertisers  acknowledge  them  as  worthy 
mediums  in  an  important  market. 

Always  the  American  Press  Association  has  served 


to  the  benefit  of  national  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies.  That  was  true  fifteen  years  ago  when  country 
newspapers  were  a  nebulous  mass.  It  is  even  more 
true  today  when  country  newspapers  are  a  closely  knit 
institution. 

The  extra  service  of  the  American  Press  Association 
is  practical.  It  is  tangible.  It  is  variously  apparent. 

As  concrete  examples,  there  are  The  Complete 
Directory  of  Country  Newspaper  Rates,  which  the 
American  Press  Association  publishes  yearly  for  the 
benefit  of  advertisers  and  agencies,  and  Complete  News¬ 
paper  Market,  which  the  American  Press  Association 
sponsored. 

The  extra  service  of  the  American  Press  Association 
is  part  of  a  selling  plan  that  has  demonstrated  that 
country  newspapers  can  be  advertised  in  to  great 
advantage. 
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GRISSOM  DIES  AT  101 

Veteran  St.  LouU  Newspaper  Man 
Retired  Nineteen  Years  Ago 

Daniel  M.  Grissom,  101  years  old,  who 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  St.  Louis 
newspaper  field,  beginning  in  the  early 
1850’s,  died  Saturday  afternoon.  May  17, 
in  the  Old  Folk’s  Home,  in  Wrkwood, 
Mo.,  a  St.  Louis,  suburb. 

Born  in  Kentucky,  Jan.  22,  1829,  he 
came  to  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  24.  He 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  for  about  73  years, 
and  19  years  ago  he  entered  the  Old 
Folks’  Home  as  its  first  guest. 

He  first  was  a  reporter  on  the  Er’cning 
Kcu's,  long  since  defunct,  and  for  ten 
years  was  editor.  When  the  News  was 
merged  with  the  Union  and  the  St.  Louis 
Dispatch  established,  he  was  appointed 
editor.  Subsequently  he  joined  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  Republic,  retaining 
this  position  until  his  retirement.  His 
period  was  ‘romantic.  He  covered  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  His  most  sen¬ 
sational  experience  in  his  career  was  the 
collapse  Nov.  1,  1855,  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  bridge  crossing  Gasconade  River 
while  a  special  train  was  crossing. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday 
afternoon  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
Kirkwood,  and  the  body  was  interred  in 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

d^hituarp 

GORDON'  STILES,  formerly  of  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  killed  in  New  York  recently 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding 
with  Miss  Hortense  Pellew  left  a  high¬ 
way  and  crashed  into  a  tree.  Miss  Pel- 
lew  was  also  killed.  After  the  war 
Stiles  was  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News.  Upon  leaving  the  paper, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
for  a  time  was  associated  with  the  Fox 
Film  Company  in  New  York.  Recently 
he  had  been  writing  for  magazines. 

J.  D.  Knowles,  66,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Delaware  (O.)  Journal- 
Herald,  which  he  sold  some  time  ago 
to  the  Delaware  Gazette,  died  last  week 
in  a  hospital  in  Columbus.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
pardons. 

Fr.\nk  H.  Zesch,  90,  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Free  Press,  German  weekly, 
died  recently  in  his  home  in  Buffalo. 
He  founded  the  newspaper  in  1872,  con¬ 
tinuing  publication  for  43  years.  He 
suspended  the  weekly  in  1916  as  anti- 
German  sentiment  reached  its  height,  and 
had  since  lived  in  retirement. 

Robert  C.  Miller,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
postmaster,  former  state  superintendent 
of  printing  and  binding  and  once  editor 
and  part-owner  of  the  Gettysburg  Star 
and  Sentinel,  died  May  15. 

Aaron  F.  Bulcin,  former  proofreader 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Herald  Tribune  he  was 
with  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  other 
newspapers.  He  retired  in  1924. 

W.  L.  Chestnutt,  father  of  S.  D. 
Chestnutt,  editor  of  the  Kennedy 
(Texas)  Advance,  and  himself  a  former 
newspaper  man.  died  in  California  last 
week.  The  body  was  brought  back  to 
Lufkin,  Texas,  for  burial. 

James  Finlev  Murphy,  71,  founder 
and  for  manv  years  publisher  of  the 
Vinita  (Okla.)  Republican,  and  later  of 
the  Vinita  Journal,  died  at  his  home  in 
\'inita  last  week. 

Clark  Briggs,  73.  veteran  printer  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  former  editor  of  the 
West  Winfield  (N.Y.)  Star,  died  recently 
at  his  home. 

Addison  Pact.y,  for  45  years  editor  of 
the  Brimfield  (Ill.)  News,  died  May  12 
in  Brimfield,  at  the  age  of  67. 

Alvin  Theodore  Maddux,  for  12 
years  a  United  Press  telegrapher,  died 
May  14  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  fun¬ 
eral  was  held  May  IS  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clarence  Taylor  Boykin,  formerly 
associated  with  the  old  Richmond  (Va.) 
Dispatch,  which  was  merged  some  years 
ago  with  the  Richmond  Times,  died 
May  18  in  his  home  in  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.  Mr.  Boykin  was  born  in  Suffolk, 


\  a.,  Feb.  6,  1870,  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Clarence 
lu  Boykin,  is  a  member  of  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Santa  Monica. 

M.  Hoke  Gottschall,  53,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
Pennsylvania  died  in  Pittsburgh  on  May 
17.  Mr.  (iottschall  was  the  owner  and 
founder  of  the  South  Hills  .Sews,  a 
community  newspaper  in  Pittsburgh. 

Robert  C.  Milleji,  .58,  at  one  time 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Star  and  Sentinel,  a  weekly,  died 
May  14. 

Dan  S.  Wertheimer,  71,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Jeit'ish  Rez'icw  and  Observer 
since  1900,  died  May  21  in  Cleveland. 

Percy  C.  Eastment,  48,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  McClure  news¬ 
paper  syndicate,  died  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  21. 

GUY  O.  FLENNER 


Well  Known  Idaho  Managing  Editor 
Succumbs  at  Age  of  59 

Guy  Osborn  Flenner,  59,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boise  Capital  News 
and  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Idaho  Editorial 
Association,  died  May  16  in  a  Boise 
hospital. 

Mr.  F'lenner  was  born  in  Bluffton,  O., 
and  went  west  with  his  parents  when 
a  child.  On  the  Silver  City  (Ida.) 
Az’alanche,  in  a  lively  mining  town,  he 
received  his  first  newspaper  experience, 
eemrging  as  a  journeyman  printer.  He 
joined  the  Daily  Statesman  in  1890,  re¬ 
maining  until  1916  with  but  one  inter¬ 
ruption  when  he  went  to  Washington 
for  one  year  as  secretary  to  Senator 
Borah.  In  1916  he  became  a  free  lance 
writer,  and  two  years  later  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Capital  News. 

Following  his  retirement  from  active  , 
newspaper  work  he  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  Idaho  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  For  many  years  his  column 
“Just  Idaho’’  was  widely  printed  in  the 
state. 

C.  D.  SPAULDING 

Clement  D.  Spaulding,  72,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  May  18,  following  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  Born  in  Ravenna, 
O.,  Mr.  Spaulding  came  east  in  1895  to 
become  advertising  director  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  Five  years  later  he  joined 
the  Curtis  Company,  retiring  in  1911. 
Mr.  Spaulding  was  a  charter  member 
and  a  governor  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

ALBERT  STRASSMAN 

Albert  Strassman,  60,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  for  30  years  a  New  York 
theatrical  representative,  died  last  week 
in  a  New  York  hospital.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  World,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newspaper  Qub  of  New 
York. 
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E.  J.  WILLIAMSON 

Ernest  Jefferson  Williamson,  45,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hotel  Gazette,  died  suddenly 
May  18  at  his  home  in  Woodside,  Long 
Island.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Williamson  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Iowa.  Later  he  was 
with  the  Toledo  Blade,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Chicago  Daily  Ndws,  coming 
to  New  York  in  1918,  and  joining  the 
Tribune,  and  later  the  Evening  Post.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Hotel  Gazette  six 
years. 

RICHARD  D.  HAMILTON 

Former  Norfolk  Newspaper  Man  Dies 
in  Portsmouth 

Richard  D.  Hamilton,  71,  former  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  newspaper  man  died  May  20 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.  His  newspaj^r 
career  covered  30  years.  He  was  with 
the  old  Norfolk  Jourtial  and  was  city 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  I^atidtnark,  later 
going  to  the  Public  Lxdger.  Sometime 
after  that  he  served  on  the  Richmond 
Ledger-Dispatch,  successor  to  the  Public 
Ledger. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  and  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
Norman  R.  Hamilton,  publisher  of  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star.  On  May  9 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  celebrated  their 
birthday  anniversaries  and  their  54th 
wedding  anniversary. 

EDITORS  TO  ORGANIZE 

Publishers  of  newspapers  in  north¬ 
western  Wisconsin  are  expected  to  meet 
in  Menomonie  late  this  month  to  perfect 
a  permanent  group  organization,  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  by  20  newspaper 
men  of  St.  Croix  county  at  a  banquet  in 
New  Richmond.  F.  A.  R.  Van  Meter, 
editor  of  the  New  Richmond  (Wis.) 
News,  was  host  at  the  dinner  and  H. 
C.  Hotaling,  St.  Paul,  secretary  of  the 
National  Editorial  association,  and  Sam 
Haislett,  field  secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Press  association,  were  among 
those  present. 


REPORTER  UNITES  BROTHERS 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Finds  Long-Lost  Orphan 

Two  orphan  brothers,  separated  since 
their  childhood  26  years  ago,  recently 
were  reunited  through  efforts  of  Claude 
A.  Mahoney,  of  the  Jtidianapolis  Star 
staff. 

A  sergeant  in  the  United  States  army, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  wrote  to  the  Star 
asking  that  efforts  be  made  to  locate  his 
brother,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been 
adopted  by  an  Indianapolis  family.  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  societies  had  failed 
to  find  the  man  after  a  search  of  several 
years,  he  said.  The  letter  was  turned 
over  to  Mahoney  who  traced  the  infant 
through  court  records  of  adoption  in 
1904. 

The  man,  32  years  old,  was  found  to 
be  living  under  an  entirely  different  name 
with  his  foster-parents.  Because  of  the 
age  of  the  foster  parents,  who  had  given 
the  man  an  excellent  home  and  education, 
and  who  do  not  yet  know  that  he  knows 
his  true  identity,  the  name  of  the  man 
was  withheld.  Mahoney  received  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $50  for  his  successful  search. 

WINS  UBEL  AWARD 

Chris  Dixon,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  prize¬ 
fight  manager  and  referee,  won  a  ^,150 
judgment  from  the  Tulsa  Tribune  in 
Payne  county  district  court  last  week. 
Dixon’s  libel  suit  was  the  aftermath  to 
a  prizefight  between  A1  Fay  and  Babe 
Hunt  in  Tulsa  last  Oct.  13,  when  Dixon, 
as  referee,  called  it  a  draw.  Gal  Wood, 
sports  editor  of  the  Tribune  in  his 
column  the  next  day  intimated  that  the 
decision  and  fight  were  not  on  the  up  and 
up.  _ 

OLSON  NAMED  PROFESSOR 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  was  appointed 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  by  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  at  Minneapolis  last  week. 
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Its  a  Fast  Curve  Inside! 


Coming  fast!  .  .  but  not  too  fast  for  the  Improved 
Speed  Graphic.  See  ball  snapped  on  way  to  plate. 


n 


The  Improved 
SPEED  GRAPHIC 

The  illustrated  model  is  the  Improved  Speed 
Graphie,  No.  3,  picture  size  4x5;  without  lens, 
S75;  with  Kodak  .4nastigmat /.4.5,  No.  32  lens, 
1116.  Ask  for  details  at  your  dealer’s.  You  need 
one  in  your  outfit. 


There  it  comes!  Right  through  the  groove. 

Hard  and  fast  ...  a  streak  of  light  .  .  .  zip¬ 
ping  toward  the  plate. 

L.  Belcher,  Paramoimt  Netrs  photographer, 
snapjjed  the  shutter  on  this  remarkable  j)icture. 

“That  ball,”  he  says,  “was  moving  approxi¬ 
mately  44  feet  i)er  second.  But  my  Improved  Speed 
Graphic  saw  it  and  pictured  it  for  me.  There  it  is, 
shoulder  high,  stopi)ed  just  before  it  reached  the 
hitter. 

“My  S|)eed  Graphic  is  asked  to  get  action  shots 
like  this  all  the  time.  And  it  never  fails. 

“In  chasing  news  photographs.  I’m  forced  to 
shoot  fast  and  sure.  That’s  why  I  always  use  the 
Improved  Si)eed  Graphic.  It  ‘finds’  subjects  fast 
.  .  .  and  gets  them  first  shot.  I’d  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  without  it!” 


A.  L.  Belcher,  Para- 
nu»unt  /Veica  photoK* 
rapher,  snapped  the 
shutter  on  this  re¬ 
markable  picture. 
Read  what  he  says 
ahout  the  Improved 
Speed  Graphic. 


The  IMPROVED  Speed  Graphic . . .  The  Improved 
Speed  Graphic  is  equip|)ed  with  the  well-known 
Folmer  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter,offeringa  choice 
of  speeds  from  1/5  to  1/1000  second.  The  Kodak 
Anastigmat/.4.5  lens  admits  plenty  of  light  even 
when,  to  stop  the  action,  the  exposure  has  to  be 
exceptionally  brief. 

Two  eye-level  finders,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross¬ 
hair  peep-sight,  make  it  ea.sy  to  get  into  action 
the  instant  the  right  shot  looms  up. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Craphic  and  Graflex  Cameras  are  made  by  the  Folmer  Crtfflex  Corporation 
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LEASING  DELIVERY  TRUCKS  IS  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  METHOD,  SAYS  MOORE 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Executive  Points  to  Savings  on  Gas,  Oil, 
Repairs  and  Garage  Rent — Believes  Dailies 
Should  Hire  Own  Drivers 


The  leasing  of  delivery  trucks  by 
newspapers,  despite  one  or  two 
obvious  disadvantages,  is  looked  upon  by 
Seth  J.  Moore,  circulation  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  as  distinctly 
preferable  to  office-owned  equipment, 
particularly  on  large  metropolitan  dailies. 
Mr.  Moore  recently  spoke  on  this  subject 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Associaticm  in 
Buffalo. 

Expressing  his  views  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  leased  trucks,  Mr.  Moore 
pointed  to  savings  on  gas,  oil,  repairs 
and  other  items  which  would  be  a  big 
cost  factor  in  operating  a  private  fleet. 

“Generally  speaking,”  Mr.  Moore  de¬ 
clared,  “the  larger  the  city,  the  greater 
the  saving  by  use  of  leas^  equipment. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the 
larger  cities  real  estate  values  are  usu¬ 
ally  much  higher,  consequently,  garage 
space,  whether  owned  by  the  paper,  or 
rented,  represents  a  proportionately 
larger  investment  than  in  smaller  cities. 

“The  same  condition  holds  true  so  far 
as  wages  of  mechanics,  washers  and 
garage  helpers  are  concerned. 

“A  modern  auto  truck  leasing  concern 
should  have  its  own  plant  and  service 
station.  This  service  station  should  be 
modern  and  thoroughly  equipped.  It  can, 
therefore,  effect  repairs  at  a  far  lower 
cost  than  the  average  private  concern 
can.  The  leasing  company  through  vol¬ 
ume  of  consmnption  can  get  a  better  rate 
on  gas,  oil,  tires  etc. 

“I  believe  the  most  equitable  arrai^e- 
ment  on  leased  equipment  is  a  per  diem 
rate  or  shift  charge  plus  a  rate  per  mile. 

When  renting  truck  service,  Mr. 
Moore  thinks  it  advisable  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  hire  its  own  drivers  and  arrange 
for  insurance.  Explaining  this  theory, 
he  said: 

•‘By  hiring  its  own  drivers  the  paper 
still  has  the  men  under  its  direct  control 
which  is,  as  I  see  it,  really  necessary  for 
a  satisfactory  operation. 

“On  insurance  the  newspaper  can  usu¬ 
ally  get  an  experience  rating,  which  is 
frequently  better  than  the  leasing  com¬ 
pany  can  obtain,  therefore,  mileage  rate 
should  be  figured  on  the  newspaper  pay¬ 
ing  its  own  insurance. 

“In  arriving  at  a  prc^r  rate,  all  these 
things  should  be  ccmsidered.  A  careful 
study  should  be  made  and  accurate 
records  compiled,  if  they  are  not  already 
kept,  of  the  actual  curating  cost  per 
mile,  original  investment,  interest,  depre¬ 
ciation,  garage  rent,  repairs,  gas,  oil  and 
tire  consumption,  replacement  cost ;  in 
fact,  except  chauffeurs’  salaries  and  in¬ 
surance  must  be  taken  into  consideration 


when  arriving  at  an  operating  cost  per 
mile.  With  this  as  a  basis,  equitable 
rate  on  leased  equipment  can  be  worked 
out. 

In  making  a  contract  for  leased  equip¬ 
ment  the  following  things  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  according  to  Mr.  Moore : 

“First: — Deal  only  with  a  strong  reli¬ 
able  company,  financially  able  to  furnish 
first  class  trucks  and  maintain  them 
properly.  Otherwise,  after  disposing  of 
your  own  equipment,  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  out  and  purchase  all  new 
trucks,  due  to  the  lessor  being  unable  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract. 

“Neither  is  it  advisable  to  make  a 
short  term  contract;  one  year  for  in¬ 
stance.  Such  a  contract  is  usually  not 
fair  to  either  side.  The  contractor  can 
hardly  realize  on  his  original  investment 
in  trucks  in  so  short  a  time,  while  the 
newspapers  may  have  disposed  of  all 
its  trucks  and  find  at  the  end  of  a  year 
that  the  contractor  was  holding  it  up 
for  an  exorbitant  rate,  which  it  would 
be  forced  to  pay,  or  go  out'  and  buy  new 
equipment. 

“The  flexibility  of  leased  equipment 
must  also  be  considered  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  extra  equipment  for  peak  periods, 
such  as  Sunday  operation,  election,  extra 
etc.,  without  the  newspaper  having  capi¬ 
tal  tied  up  in  trucks  that  are  used  in¬ 
frequently. 

“The  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  that 
leased  equipment  completely  relieves  your 
organization  of  all  hazard  and  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  in  addition  to  completely 
eliminating  the  burdensome  detail  of 
handling  delivery  equipment. 

Enumerating  the  disadvantages  of 
leasing,  Mr.  Moore  observed: 

“In  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture — disadvantages — the  first  one 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  newspaper 
having  long  hard  runs  covering  many 
miles  per  day.  For  example  a  suburban 
run  that  averages  150  miles  per  day 
could  probably  be  operated  cheaper  with 
an  office  owned  truck. 

“Another  angle  is  that  a  newspaper  is 
not  operating  trucks  on  a  profit  basis; 
it  is  simply  a  necessary  overhead  ex¬ 
pense,  whereas  a  leasing  company  has  its 
officials  to  pay,  a  profit  to  earn  for  its 
capital  invested,  etc. 

“In  spite  of  these  things  however,  the 
percentage  of  argument  seems  to  be  all 
in  favor  of  leased  equipment,  because  it 
is  nearly  always  as  economical,  or  more 
so  than  privately  owned  equipment  and 
the  peace  of  mind  and  relief  from  respon¬ 
sibility  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

“I  believe  that  if  a  poll  of  users  of 


leased  equipment  were  made,  there  would 
be  at  least  90  per  cent  of  them  that 
would  not  change  back  to  office  owned 
equipment  if  they  could. 


ISSUED  TORNADO  EXTRA 


Dallas  Morning  Newt  Men  Rushed 
102  Miles  by  Automobile 

When  the  Texas  tornado  struck  Frost, 
Tex.,  recently,  taking  a  toll  of  24  lives 
and  laying  the  village  in  ruins,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  sent  two  reporters,  E.  G. 
Luter  and  Barry  Bishop,  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  C.  J.  Kaho,  to  the  scene  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  distance  of  102  miles.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  an  extra  was  issued  con¬ 
taining  pictures  and  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tragedy. 

The  tornado  hit  the  village  at  3 :26 
p.  m.,  but  no  news  of  it  was  heard  for 
an  hour  and  it  took  another  hour  to  con¬ 
firm  it.  liic  roads  were  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  blocked  in  many  places  by  wreck¬ 
age.  The  return  trip  was  started  at 
1 1 :30  p.  m.  and  was  negotiated  in  three 
hours  and  a  half.  The  pictures  were 
finished  in  time  for  the  extra  at  5:30 
a.  m.,  which  was  carried  to  nearby  com¬ 
munities  by  chartering  a  special  train. 

The  Journal  chartered  an  airplane  the 
next  day  to  get  more  pictures. 

A  relief  fund  was  started  by  the  news 
with  a  donation  of  $500. 


WRITERS’  GUILD  CELEBRATES 

The  10th  anniversary  theatre  party  of 
the  Catholic  Writers’  Guild  of  America 
will  l)e  held  May  25  at  the  New  Amster¬ 
dam  Theatre,  New  York.  A  program  on 
which  many  Broadway  stars  will  appear 
has  been  arranged.  Rev.  John  B.  Kelly, 
spiritual  director  of  the  Guild,  is  in 
charge  of  all  arrangements  and  Henry 
Hughes  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
John  J.  Foley,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Guild,  is  in  charge  of  ticket  sales. 


DAILY’S  ARCHITECTS  HONORED 

Holabird  &  Root,  architects  who  de¬ 
signed  the  new  building  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  have  been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  for 
their  work  on  the  building.  The  award 
,was  made  in  recognition  of  the  firm’s 
success  in  developing  the  first  air-right 
site  to  be  utilized  in  Chicago,  and  for 
developing  a  “commercial  office  building 
which  combines  utility  and  beauty.” 


FLEW  PAPERS  TO  LOUISVILLE 

The  New  York  World  delivered  pa¬ 
pers  by  airplane  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  May 
17,  to  serve  New  Yorkers  attending  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  The  plane,  pilot^  by 
Capt.  George  Hopkins,  left  Holmes  Field, 
Long  Island  City,  at  6  a.  m.  and  arrived 
at  liuisville  at  1 :50  p.  m..  Central  time. 
It  carried  1,000  copies  of  that  day’s  edi¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  for  the  plane  were 
made  by  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  W.  D.  Baldwin,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  had  charge  of  delivery. 


DAILY  REWARDED  FOR 
USED-CAR  DRIVE 


Nine  Daya’  Campaign  Brought  18,571 
Lines  of  Claaaified  Adrertiaing  to 
South  Bend  Newa-Timea — Dealers 
Sold  262  Used  Cara 


The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times’ 
second  annual  ’’Drive  a  Used  Car”  cam¬ 
paign,  recently  concluded,  brought  a  total 
of  18,571  lines  of  classified  advertising 
into  the  paper  during  the  nine  days  the 
campaign  lasted  and  sold  262  used  cars, 
representing  a  net  cash  value  of  $74,147, 
for  the  local  dealers. 

Plans  for  the  campaign,  given  in  a 
pamphlet,  were  introduced  to  the  used 
car  dealers  at  a  breakfast  at  which  G.  H. 
Ford,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

For  the  campaign  the  News-Times  do¬ 
nated  approximately  four  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  pointing  out  the  bargains  in 
used  cars  which  might  be  found  in  the 
classified  section  of  the  paper. 

Starting  with  a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  newspaper  gave  space  ranging 
from  three  to  five  columns  each  day  of 
the  nine.  The  purpose  was  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  used-car  section  in  the 
classified  pages. 

Windshield  stickers  for  all  used  cars, 
which  bore  the  slogan:  “Everyone  else 
does;  why  don’t  you  drive  a  used  car,” 
also  were  supplied  by  the  newspaper. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  campaign 
were  ideal  weather,  while  the  last  seven 
were  carried  on  through  a  continuous 
rain.  In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather, 
the  total  was  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
first  year. 

Six  prizes  for  salesmen  also  were  do¬ 
nated  by  the  News-Times  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  campaign.  Three  of  these  went 
to  the  men  selling  the  greatest  amount  in 
net  value,  and  three  were  given  to  those 
selling  the  largst  number  of  automobiles. 
The  prizes  were  distributed  last  week  at 
a  banquet  by  the  newspaper  for  all  sales¬ 
men. 

No  sales  talks  to  the  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  were  made  by  advertising  men.  The 
campaign  was  placed  before  them,  assur¬ 
ing  them  of  the  display  advertising  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  their  own  space,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  use  their  own  judgment 
without  contact  with  a  solicitor. 

Dean  J.  Wilhelm  is  classified  manager 
of  the  News-Times. 


CHANGES  TO  P.  M.  DAILY 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register  with  its 
May  10  issue  became  an  afternoon  daily. 
The  Morning  Register  several  months 
ago  started  an  afternoon  edition  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  morning  paper,  but  now  is 
confining  its  publication  solely  to  the  af¬ 
ternoon  field.  The  Sunday  edition  will 
be  continued.  Frank  Jenkins  is  president 
and  editor  of  the  Register. 
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THE 

CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Member; 

Better  Business  Bureau 


T 

.JL.HE  greatest  source  of  satisfaction 
attainable  is  the  achievement  of  success  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  that  is  helping  others  to  greater  success. 
Indisputable  evidence  of  the  genuine  helpfulness 
of  Charles  Partlowe  circulation-building  service 
is  the  ever-increasing  list  of  new  Partlowe  clients 
—and  the  growing  numbers  of  old  clients  who  are 
using  the  Partlowe  Plan  campaign  again  and  again. 

Wire  or  write  for  terms,  open  dates,  etc. 


IF  ST.  GEORGE  Hadn’t  Been  a  Fighter, 
the  Dreadful  Dragon  Would  Still  Be 
Snorting  Fire  On  the  Countryside  /  f 

ST.  GEORGE  had  the  ^'stuff  ”  in  him  ....  armed  with  a  sharp  spear 
and  unbounded  faith  in  himself^  he  went  bravely  into  battle  and 
left  the  dreadful  dragon  writhing  in  his  death  agony . 

You. ..Mr.  Business  Manager  and  Mr.  Adver-  Briggs' Weekly  Standard  Pages  will  bring 

tising  Manager . . .  represent  a  St.  George,  from  100,000  to  500,000  lines  yearly  of  de- 

1930  model ...  for  you,  too,  have  a  fearful  sirable  local  advertising  on  the  days  you 

dragon  to  cope  with  in  the  form  of  the  need  it  most..  .WEAK  MONDAYS  and  SAT- 

WEAK  MONDAY  AND  WEAK  SATURDAY  BUGA-  urdaYS!  The  Briggs  organization  knows 

BOO  I  Alas . . .  he  breathes  a  spirit  of  despair  business ...  and  hold  it  for  you 

that  turns  your  hair  gray  with  worry .  ,  .  j*  t  j  rr 

'  ^  '  '  ...and  they  work  in  a  dignified,  effective 

GO  OUT  AND  MEET  THAT  DRAGON ....  manner  that  adds  further  prestige  to  your 

vanquish  him  for  now  and  all  time.  BRIGGS  newspaper.  Get  busy  now. . .  line  up  with 

will  furnish  your  weapon  ...  a  sharp,  keen-  BRIGGS  without  delay. . . .  and  watch  your 

edged  blade  labeled  '^BRIGGS’  V/EEKLY  lineage  volume  mount  steadily  .  .  .  .watch 

STANDARD  PAGES  I”  profits  increase  materially! 

ESTABLISHED  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS 

THOMAS  W.  BRIGGS  CO. 

Home  Office:  Columbian  Mutual  Tower^  Memphis^ Tenn. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES: 

1908  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York  516  Chicago  Evening  Post  Bldg.,  Chicago 

612  Grant  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  300  Gaston  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Ask  Dun  or  Bradstreet  About  Our  RESPONSIBILITY  •  •  •  Ask  Any  Newspaper  Publisher  About  Our  SERVICE 
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ADVERTISING  STARTED 
STRAW  HAT  SEASON 


Fifty-fiTe  Philadelphia  Matters  Took 
Space  in  Bulletin  —  Twenty-five 
Co-operated  With  Stetson 
Copy 

Fifty-five  leading  Philadelphia  hatters 
were  represented  in  8,069  lines  of  straw 
hat  advertising  carried  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Et'dning  Piillctin  on  May  15  and  16, 
to  usher  in  the  1930  straw  hat  season. 


How  Philadelphia  stores  co-operated 
on  Stetson  straw  hat  ropy. 

On  May  15  the  Bulletin  carried  a 
Stetson  straw  hat  page,  on  which  25 
Stetson  dealers  carried  announcements 
that  May  17  was  Straw  Hat  Day,  and 
urged  buyers  to  “start  the  season  right.”' 
Other  straw  hat  advertisements  were 
printed  on  other  pages. 

The  next  day  the  advertisements  were 
not  grouped  on  one  page,  but  given  the 
run  of  the  paper.  One  unusual  picture 
in  a  Wanamaker  advertisement  showed  a 
photograph  of  a  table  covered  with 
straw  hats  and  surrounded  by  mirrors. 

A  favorable  break  in  the  weather  on 
Straw  Hat  Day  helped  bring  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  special  announcements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  A.  VV^iedemann,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Bulletin,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  merchants  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan. 


To  Advertise  Blade  Sharpener 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Monroe 
Specialty  Company  will  be  placed  by  the 
Arthur  Hirshon  Companv,  Inc.,  of  New 
York.  The  Monroe  Magnetic  Sharp¬ 
ener  for  safety  razor  blades  will  be 
featured  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 


Boice  Joins  Radio  Company 

H.  K.  Boice,  formerly  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  before 
that  in  the  advertising  agency  field  in 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales. 


W.  J.  Hayes  In  Cleveland 

W.  J.  Hayes,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Outdoor  .\dvertising  .Agency  of 
America,  Inc.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  office  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  Advertising  Company'. 
Mr.  Hayes’  office  is  in  the  Union  Trust 
Building. 


Pollard  In  Hospital 

Ernest  C.  Pollard,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  and  now  engag^  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  in  Richmond,  has 
entered  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  for  an  operation. 


Placing  Resort  Copy 

The  E.  H.  Brown  .Advertising  agency. 
140  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  is 
running  summer  resort  advertising.  \'arv- 
ing  from  ten  to  thirty  weeks,  in  Chicago 
and  central  western  newspapers.  The 
advertising  is  on  resorts  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana. 


PLANNING  COPY  EXHIBIT 


Los  Angeles  Club  Will  Display  Com¬ 
plete  Campaigns  May  26—31 

.An  exhibit  consisting  of  complete 
campaigns  of  advertising  matter  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  past  year  to  exploit 
communities  and  business  and  industrial 
establishments  in  Southern  California, 
will  be  displayed  under  auspices  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Advertising  Qub,  May  26- 
31.  That  week  is  to  be  known  as  “Ad¬ 
vertising  .Achievement  Week.” 

From  the  exhibits,  several  will  be 
selected  by  a  committee  of  judges  to  be 
sent  to  Spokane  for  exhibition  during 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Qubs’  Association. 


Adds  Radio  Department 

The  N.  A.  Winter  Advertising  .Agency, 
805  Register  &  Tribune  Building,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  has  formed  a  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  department',  with  Edward  Breen, 
Jr.,  as  manager. 


LACKEY  IN  MOBILE 

Maurice  Lackey  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Mobile  (.Ala.) 
Press. ^  He  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Pirmiiigbaiit  News  for  nine  years, 
was  with  the  Oma/Ki  .Veri'.r  and  other  mid- 
western  newspapers. 


SALE  CAMPAIGN  OMITS 
STORE’S  NAMEPLATE 


Forty  Pages  in  Boston  Papers  Taken 
by  Raymond’s  to  Announce  Semi- 
Annual  Sale  — Believe  “Uncle 
Eph’’  Character  a  Trademsu-k 


.As  a  result  of  an  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  last  fall,  Raymond’s,  a  Boston 
department  store,  recently  ran  40  full 
pages  in  Boston  newspapers  announcing 
a  semi-annual  sale  with  the  singular 
omission  from  the  copy  of  the  company’s 
name  or  trademark.  This  following  the 
company’s  reasoning  that  through  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  the  store’s  advertising 
typography  was  well-known  to  news¬ 
paper  readers,  and  that  the  “Unkle  Eph” 
sale,  which  has  been  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  enough  of  a 
trademark  in  itself.  “Unkle  Eph”  is  a 
rural  character  of  the  “Abe  Martin” 
type. 

Total  sales  on  the  first  day  of  the 
event  were  announced  as  S3(X),()(X). 

Concerning  the  sale  William  J.  Sin- 
nott,  advertising  manager  of  the  store, 
said  that  “Unkle  Eph”  had  been  invented 
several  years  ago  as  a  fictitious  charac¬ 
ter.  The  myth  proved  so  popular,  he 
said,  that  it  was  decided  to  have  the 


character  m..ke  a  “personal  appearance.” 

“The  invitation  to  meet  the  charac¬ 
ter,”  Mr.  Sinnott  said,  “was  announced 
in  the  daily  papers  in  the  form  of  many 
pages  of  advertising,  also  inviting  the 
public  to  ‘kumonin’  and  see  the  fun  and 
avail  themselves  of  a  chance  to  purchase 
standard  desirable  merchandise  ‘at  prices 
that'd  tickle  ’em’ — and  they  did. 

“The  response  was  tremendous.  Twice 
each  year  since  then  ‘Unkle  Eph’  has 
paid  a  visit  to  the  store  and  there  has 
been  a  huge  crowd  all  day  to  see  him. 

“Last  October  Mr.  Dorr,  president  of 
the  company,  conceived  the  idea  of  run¬ 
ning  the  copy  in  all  the  papers,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  30  or  more  pages,  without  using 
the  name  of  the  store.  It  was  done  and 
the  response  was  as  large  as  ever.  This 
was  done  again  on  May  2  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  greater. 

“Since  everything  is  sold  for  cash  on 
these  days,  we  believe  that  more  cash  is 
taken  in  than  is  ever  received  in  one  day 
by  any  other  Boston  store.” 


TO  PROMOTE  AIR  RACES 

Reed  G.  Landis  Company.  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
and  publicity  of  the  National  Air  Races 
which  will  take  place  at  Qiicago,  .Aug. 
24  to  Sept.  1.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
outdoor,  motion  pictures  and  radio  will 
be  u.sed. 


Advertisers’ 
Approval . . . 


— centers  upon  The  Journal 
in  Dallas. 

For  more  than  45  years  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  been  the  first 
choice  of  national  advertisers  in 
Dallas. 

Now,  by  virtue  of  an  attractive  com¬ 
bination  (optional  )  rate  for  The  News 
and  The  Journal,  the  latter  is  outstrip¬ 
ping  both  of  the  other  evening  papers 
in  national  gains. 

The  Journal’s  national  advertising  lineage  in 
April  was  over  85%  greater  than  April,  1929 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

1  he  John  Budd  Co., 

Representatives 
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WOULD  LEVY  PENALTY 
FOR  RACE  STORIES 


Proposed  Amendment  in  Canadian 
Legislature  Aimed  at  Publishers 
Who  Facilitate  Betting  by 
Printing  Information 


An  amendment  to  the  criminal  code 
of  Canada  to  prevent  the  publishing  of 
information  to  facilitate  betting  on  horse 
races  or  “any  fight,  game,  sport  or  race” 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Montreal,  last  week  by  Ernest 
Lapointe,  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
measure  provides  a  punishment  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000  for  violation.  Similar 
bills  have  passed  the  House  several  times 
before  but  were  killed  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  impose  the 
penalty  on  everyone  “who  advertises, 
prints,  publishes,  exhibits,  posts  up,  sells 
or  supplies  .  .  .  tips,  selections,  odds, 
winning  money  prices,  pari-mutuel  pay¬ 
ments,  or  any  similar  intelligence  .  .  . 
applicable  to  any  horse  race,”  regardless 
of  whether  of  not  “such  race  has  or  has 
not  taken  place.”  The  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  operations  “on  the  premises 
of  an  association  lawfully  conducting 
race  meetings  in  Canada,  and  during  the 
actual  progress  of  a  race  meeting 
thereon.” 

A  second  section  of  the  measure  would 
provide  the  same  penalty  'for  anyone 
publishing  information  “intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  bookmaking,  pool  sell¬ 
ing,  betting  or  wagering  upon  any  fight, 
game,  sport  or  race,  other  than  a  horse 
race.” 


RADIO  PETITION  APPROVED 


Milwaukee  Journal  Objects  to  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Station 

An  application  filed  by  station  WRAW, 
Reading,  Pa.,  with  the  Federal  Radio 
Commision  asking  permision  to  operate 
on  a  frequency  of  620  kilocycles  with 
500  watts  of  power  was  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  last  week  by  the  Milwaukee 
(W'is.)  Journal  at  a  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  Commissioner  Eugene  O. 
Sykes,  of  the  radio  commission. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  operates 
station  WTMJ  on  the  620  kilocycle 
wave  length.  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  former 
general  counsel  of  the  radio  commission, 
counsel  for  WTMJ,  said  if  the  commis¬ 
sion  permitted  the  Reading  station  to 
operate  on  the  same  'frequency  it  would 
ruin  his  client’s  station. 


DAILIES  UNITE  FOR  DRIVE 


Three  Wyoming  Newt  papers  Solicit¬ 
ing  National  Copy  Co-operatively 

Three  Wyoming  dailies,  the  Casper 
Herald-Tribune,  Cheyenne  Tribune- 
Leader  and  Sheridan  Post-Enterprise, 
have  begun  solicitation  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Charles 
W.  Barton,  general  manager  of  the  Sher¬ 
idan  daily,  is  directing  the  work. 

“These  papers  are  separately  owned 
and  have  no  financial,  editorial  or  busi¬ 
ness  connections  of  any  kind,”  he  said. 


C.  D.  NEWELL  IS  NAMED 
A.A.A.A.  CHAIRMAN 


(Continued  from  page  13.) 


“But  now  they  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  the  lessons  they  learn  in  any 
one  of  their  markets  about  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  how  to  sell  should  also  be 
made  available  in  all  the  others. 

“Many  organizations  comparable  to  our 
own  in  size  and  geographical  spread 
have  already  taken  steps  to  do  this  very 
thing.  Gillette,  Ford,  Palmolive,  General 
Motors,  and  1.  T.  &  T..  in  America,  and 
Nestle’s,  Maggi,  Persil,  Horlick’s  and 
Lever  Brothers  in  Europe,  are  among 
them.  Whatever  improvements  these 
great  corporations  make  in  the  technique 
of  selling  and  advertising  their  products 
in  any  territory  are  immediately  put  at 
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the  disposal  of  their  representatives  in 
every  other  territory.” 

Radio  broadcast  advertising,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  much  attention  at  the  convention, 
was  depicted  as  being  on  the  eve  of  ex¬ 
tensive  development,  by  L.  Ames  Brown, 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 
committee  on  radio  broadcasting. 

“Broadcasting,”  he  said,  “is  no  longer 
the  little  Orphan  Annie  of  the  media 
group.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  broadcasting  in  the  fourth  place,  with 
newspapers  No.  1 ;  magazines  No.  2;  and 
outdoor  advertising  No.  3.  Broadcasting 
volume,  however,  has  grown  so  rapidly 
and  appears  to  be  gaining  in  1930  at  such 
a  rate  that'  the  gap  between  broadcasting 
volume  and  outdoor  volume  is  being 
rapidly  closed. 

“Broadcast  advertising  copy  must  be 
subjected  to  the  same  tests,  no  more,  no 
less,  that  apply  to  advertising  in  other 
mediums.  There  is  a  premium  for  origin¬ 
ality,  for  real  idea,  for  mastery  of  tech¬ 
nique.  There  is  silence  and  unresponsive¬ 
ness  for  advertising  too  blatant  or  too 
cautious.  It  is  distinctly  not  true  that  ad¬ 
vertising  needs  to  be  insinuated  into  a 
program,  sugar-coated,  concealed.  Quite 
the  contrary!  In  fact,  I  think  that  the 
one  thing  the  public  is  suspicious  of  and 
resentful  to  is  that  type  of  clever-clever 
advertising  which  attempts  to  put  the 


sales  message  over  on  the  assumption 
that  the  listener  doesn’t  know  that  he  is 
being  sold  something. 

“Broadcast  advertising  copy  must  not 
be  too  long.  It  must  be  interesting  and 
newsy  as  tar  as  possible.  If  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  announcer  be  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  the  message.  There 
must  be  a  ring  of  conviction  and  a  driv¬ 
ing  force  in  his  utterance.  In  many 
cases  we  have  found  that  an  announcer 
who  is  perfectly  suited  'for  handling 
other  continuity  would  fall  down  com¬ 
pletely  when  the  advertising  message  was 
reached.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  is 
incapable  of  telling  the  story  of  an  opera 
and  with  equal  force  and  effectiveness 
driving  over  an  advertising  point. 

“In  some  cases  it  is  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  more  than  one  announcer.  I 
know  of  one  advertiser  who  has  gone  to 
unusual  expense  to  achieve  results  with 
his  announcing.  The  announcer  has  been 
personally  familiarized  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  described  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  is  an  integrated  member 
of  the  sales  force.” 

Some  other  points  made  by  Mr.  Brown 
follow : 

“The  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  au¬ 
thor  will  reserve  the  air  rights  to  his 
book  along  with  the  scenario  rights  and 
the  other  rights  which  the  experts  of 
the  Authors  League  so  carefully  protect. 


“More  and  more  the  broadcast  com¬ 
panies  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  nature  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  an  advertiser  at  a 
given  period.  It  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  advertiser  or  of  broadcasting  to 
have  two  or  three  or  four  of  a  kind 
lined  up  one  after  another  on  the  same 
evening. 

“The  daylight  broadcast  audience  is 
growing  rapidly  in  mimliers  and  the 
faithfulness  of  this  audience  is  notable. 
A  research  which  we  recently  conducted 
showed  that  82.8  per  cent  of  the  women 
in  urban  telephone  homes  listen  to  radio 
in  the  daytime.  More  than  one  daytime 
broadcaster  now  numbers  his  daily  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  thousands. 

“The  trend  is  definitely  toward  shorter 
periods  for  broadcasting.  Locally  and 
nationally  there  are  a  great  many  quar¬ 
ter-hour  periods,  and  some  of  them 
even  shorter.” 


U.P.  OPENS  NEW  BUREAU 

A  new  bureau  was  opened  by  United 
Press  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  18. 
Nolen  Bullock,  formerly  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.,  and  Dallas.  Tex.,  bureaus, 
is  in  charge.  Bullock  will  go  to  Benton- 
ville.  Ark.,  May  26  to  cover  the  trial  of 
Dr.  A.  J.  Bass,  wealthy  dentist  accused 
of  the  murder  of  William  Pearinan  in 
an  alleged  insurance  swindle. 


oncentrate 


your  selling  where  a  profit 
can  be  made  from  sales 


The  News  is  setting  the 
pace  in  San  Francisco! 
Ehiring  the  first  four 
months  of  1930,  it  gained 
803,796  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  more  than  all 
its  competitors  combined ! 
During  April,  The  News 
was  the  only  San  Francisco 
newspaper  to  show  a  gain 
in  local  advertising!  In¬ 
vestigate,  and  you  too  will 
concentrate  your  selling  in 
The  News  .  .  .  where  a 
profit  can  he  made  from 
sales ! 


The  San  Francisco  News 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 
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PITTSBURGH  DAILY  WINS 
ADVERTISING  PRIZE 


Spring  Faskion  Page  GiTen  Institu¬ 
tional  Awards  at  Third  Annual 
Exhibit  of  Local  Ad- 
Tertising  Club 


A  full-page  advertisement  on  spring 
fashicms  published  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  was  the  winner  of  first  prize  for 


Fashion  page  whirh  won  Pittsburgh 
Advertising  Club  prize. 


the  best  instituticMial  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  submitted  at  the  third  annual 
exhibit  of  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising 
Club. 

The  winning  advertisement  was  one 
of  a  series  of  nine  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  on  spring  fashions  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  Frank  T.  Carroll,  business 
manager  of  the  Press.  The  copy  for  the 
series  was  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Ry- 
man,  of  the  Press  advertising  staff,  from 
material  furnished  by  the  fashionists  of 
Pittsburgh  department  stores,  and  each 
advertisement  was  illustrated  by  the 
fashion  artist  of  one  of  the  stores. 

The  series,  according  to  D.  A.  Sullivan, 
was  intended  “to  provide  Press  readers 
with  an  easily  understood  interpretation 
of  modern  fashicms.” 


AUDITING  FIRM  INCORPORATES 

Midwest  Newspaper  Service,  a  new 
organizaticMi,  filed  incorporation  papers 
in  Indiana  last  week.  Incorporators  are 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter  and  other 
newspapers.  Miss  Naomi  G.  Mason, 
formerly  of  Farm  Life  in  Spencer,  Ind., 
and  Alfred  C.  Baumgart,  Indianapolis 
attorney.  The  new  concern  will  “organ¬ 
ize,  finance,  buy,  own,  operate  and  sell 
newspaper  plants,  newspapers,  books, 
periodicals  and  publish  magazines.” 
Baumgart  said  that  in  addition  the 
organizatiem  will  maintain  an  auditing 
and  appraising  system  and  will  install 
accounting  systems  for  newspapers. 


USING  WATER  ROUTE 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  helping  to  re¬ 
vive  lake  mercantile  shipping  by  trans¬ 
porting  its  newsprint  by  boat  from 
Canada  to  Chicago.  The  S.  S.  Lawren- 
doc  of  Fort  William,  Ont.,  last  week 
completed  unloading  1,500  tons  of  paper 
at  the  Tribune  dodc.  A  total  of  60,000 
tons  of  newsprint  from  Canadian  points 
and  10,000  tons  from  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  brought  by  water  to  the 
warehouse  this  summer,  according  to 
E.  M.  Antrim,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribime. 


BUILDING  IS  ENLARGED 

Ground  was  broken  this  week  for  en¬ 
largement  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette 
plant.  The  front  will  be  torn  out  and 
the  building  will  be  brought  18  feet  for¬ 
ward  to  provide  increas^  facilities  for 
all  departments. 


B.  B.  B.  TO  MEET 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc., 
will  be  held,  June  3,  at  the  offices  of 
the  organization  in  the  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York.  Fifteen  directors  will 
be  elected,  reports  of  officers  will  be 
heard  and  routine  business  will  be 
transacted. 


AIDING  AIR  TRAVELERS 


PRODUCTION  MEN  WILL 
DISCUSS  NEWSPRINT 


Handling  of  Paper  Rolls  and  Weight 
of  Wrappers  to  Be  Featured  Topic 
in  Fourth  A.N.P.A.  Mechanical 
Conference  at  West  Baden 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Starts  Bureau 
for  Airplane  Information 

An  air  travel  information  was  estab¬ 
lished  this  week  by  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  to  supply  the  public  with  in¬ 
formation  on  routes,  schedules  and  rates 
of  all  air  passenger  transportation  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  America  and  Europe. 

Circular  letters  were  sent  out  by  T.  H. 
Frazier  of  the  aviation  department  to  all 
companies  operating  passenger  planes, 
asking  for  necessary  information.  The 
Herald  Tribune  announced  its  new  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  series  of  advertisements  this  week. 
It  is  being  conducted  without  charge  to 
the  public. 


USED  SPORTS  METHOD 
TO  TABULATE  VOTES 


The  handling  of  newsprint  will  be  one 
of  the  foremost  subjects  for  discussion 
at  the  fourth  annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  to  be  held  at  West 
Baden  Springs  Hotel,  West  Baden,  Ind., 
June  3-5.  An  interesting  program  of 
technical  talks  with  ample  time  provided 
for  discussion  from  the  floor  has  been 
prepared  under  direction  of  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  A.  N.  I  A.  mechanical 
department. 

A  prominent  place  on  the  program 
will  be  given  to  a  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  survey  conducted  jointly  by  the 
mechanical  and  traffic  departments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  paper  wrapper 
needed  to  safeguard  newsprint  rolls. 
This  survey,  inspired  by  the  proposal  of 
railroads  to  require  a  two  per  cent  wrap¬ 
per  on  rolls,  will  be  presented  by  W.  J. 
Mathey,  manager  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment. 

B.  L.  Whemhoff,  technical  director  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  will 
give  a  progress  report  on  the  news  ink 
investigation  being  conducted  by  his  of¬ 
fice  in  co-operation  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  talk  on  news 
ink  by  W.  T.  Riefenbach,  chief  chemist, 
J.  M.  Huber,  Inc. 

The  results  of  a  study  of  advertising 
printing  material  will  be  presented  by 
F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher  Newburgh  Bea¬ 
con  (N.Y.)  News  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  representing  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
and  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  which  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  the  investigation.  Advertising  agency 
members  have  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  this  discussion. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  will  be 
the  report  of  the  mechanical  committee 
on  the  entries  in  the  New  York  Sun  con¬ 
test  for  an  outstanding  unpatented  inven¬ 
tion  of  practical  advantage  to  newspaper 
mechanical  departments.  Eighty-seven 
entries  have  already  been  received  in  this 
contest.  They  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
committee  and  the  winner  will  receive 
the  prize  of  $2,500  established  at  the 
1929  mechanical  conference  by  Fred  A. 
Walker,  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

There  will  be  no  exhibits  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies  at  the  convention,  Mr. 
Wines  announced  this  week,  and  the 
meeting  will  be  closed  to  all  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  di¬ 
vision  and  representatives  of  agencies  or 
outside  organizations  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  program. 

Members  of  the  mechanical  commit¬ 
tee  are :  George  M.  Rogers,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Timothy 
P.  Beacom,  general  production  manager 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Arthur  H.  Bums, 
mechanical  superintendent  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher 
Newburgh-Beacon  (N.Y.)  News;  F.  C 
Withers,  general  manager,  Columbus 
(S.C.)  State-  John  W.  Park,  production 
manager,  Chtcago  Tribune;  and  Charles 
F.  Hart,  mechanical  superintendent.  New 
York  Times. 


REPORTER  HONORED 

On  completion  of  25  years  of  service 
for  the  New  York  Times,  covering  the 
Coney  Island  area  of  New  York,  Frank 
L.  Canton  was  tendered  a  dinner  last 
week  by  about  6(X)  of  his  friends,  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  public  officials.  Mr. 
Stanton’s  engagement  to  Miss  Rose  Cali- 
fano  of  Brooklyn  was  announced  at  the 
dinner  by  Magistrate  Leo  Haley  of 
Brooklyn,  who  was  toastmaster.  Mr. 
Stanton  received  a  check  for  $500  as  a 
gift  of  his  friends. 


MOVING  DAILY’S  RADIO  STUDIO 

Studio  headquarters  of  KYW,  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner-West'mg- 
house  radio  station,  are  being  moved  to 
the  Straus  Tower,  Jackson  street  and 
Michigan  avenue,  as  the  result  of  a  lease 
just  signed  for  the  entire  twenty-third 
floor  of  the  building.  Although  the 
studio  staff  planned  to  take  possession  of 
its  new  quarters  on  May  22,  installation 
of  modern  equipment  and  interior  decor¬ 
ating  will  not  be  completed  for  a  few 
months. 


DAILY  REWARDS  FIREMAN 

The  Boston  Trax-eler’s  gold  medal, 
awarded  annually  to  firemen  or  police¬ 
men  for  exceptional  service,  was  pre¬ 
sented  last  week  to  Norman  W.  Perry, 
of  the  Wilmington,  Mass.,  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  for  saving  a  fellow  fireman  from 
death.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Harold  F.  Wheeler,  managing  editor,  at 
a  special  town  meeting  in  Wilmington. 


DAILY  BUYS  PLANT  SITE 

Purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  publish¬ 
ing  plant  was  announced  by  the  Poplar 
Bluff  (Mo.)  American  Republic  last 
week.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  the 
new  structure,  which  will  be  two  stories, 
will  be  begun  this  summer.  The 
announcement  was  made  in  a  special 
72-page  “progress  edition”  May  14. 
J.  H.  Wolpers  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  daily. 


JOINS  N.  Y.  SUN 

George  D.  Ritchie,  sports  editor  and 
reporter  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.) 
Saratogian,  has  joined  the  Nc7v ^  York 
.'fun  staff  as  reporter.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 


WUconzin  Daily  Punched  Plate*  Cast 
Before  Return*  of  Election  Were 
Received  to  Tally  Re*ult* 
for  Extra* 


Using  tricks  from  the  bag  of  the 
sporting  department  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  recently  pro- 
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Front  page  of  Telegram  extra. 

duced  an  election  extra  which  surprised 
the  city. 

Plates,  cast  up  before  returns  were 
received,  stood  ready  to  be  punched  with 
the  returns  as  they  came  in.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  of  the  front  page  of  the  paper 
was  devoted  to  room  for  this  punching 
and  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  as  the 
figures  are  received,  precinct  by  precinct, 
the  editor  was  in  a  position  to  “shoot 
an  extra”  at  any  minute,  with  partial 
or  full  returns.  In  effect,  the  resulting 
paper  gave  to  the  reader  the  charts  as 
they  were  filled  in  with  incoming  re¬ 
turns. 

The  top  headline  of  the  page  needed 
only  to  refer  to  the  general  election.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  re-cast  for  succes¬ 
sive  editions.  Places  were  provided  for 
the  precinct  races  and  the  total  votes  in 
precincts.  Provision  could  be  made  for 
designating  whether  returns  were  par¬ 
tial  or  incomplete. 

This  type  of  page  provides  far  greater 
speed  for  general  elections,  the  Tele¬ 
gram  staff  has  learned,  and  gives  a 
greater  flexibility  to  the  extras  than 
was  first  supposed  when  the  plan  was 
broached.  Punching  errors  are  simply 
non-existent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Telegram  stereotypers  punched  in 
some  400  or  500  figures  in  its  last  extra. 
The  plates  are  sent  back  from  the  press 
room  at  the  end  of  each  run  and  punch¬ 
ing  resumed.  The  bulletin  board  effect 
of  the  extras  is  pleasing  as  results  are 
all  tabulated,  in  chart  form,  telling  their 
own  story. 


BYLLESBY  APPOINTMENTS 

J._F.  Gardiner  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  manager  of 
H.  M.  Bfyllesby  &  Co.,  Chicago,  public 
utilities  company.  T.  P.  Pfeiffer  and 
J.  W.  Hicks  have  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  publicity  director, 
respectively,  of  the  Byllesby  Engineering 
and  Management  Corporation  and  the 
Standard  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 


GOING  UP! 


Fifteen  years  old  and  bigger  and 
better  than  ever  —  the  Standard 


^.-..^^Advertising  Register  —  the  Red 
'  Book.  Subscribe  now! 

The  Standard  Advertising  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
)  about  Rational  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 
Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 
is  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete.  Write  our 
nearest  office. 

Quit  Guessing  •  Get  the  Register  I  ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  Rust  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Lo*  Angele* 
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UR  OVN  VOQl£> 
or  LEtTbRS 


HV.  KALTENBORN,  erstwhile  as- 
•  sociate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
EagU,  has  collected  a  number  of  his 
articles  on  world  affairs,  and  published 
them  under  the  title  “We  Look  at  the 
World.”  Taken  together  they  form  a 
cohesive,  illuminating  and  interesting 
analysis  of  internationalism,  and 
America’s  place  in  the  general  scheme  of 
nations,  Mr.  Kaltenlxirn’s  apt  phrasing 
and  intelligent  choice  of  subject,  attrib¬ 
utes  which  have  made  the  author  a  well 
known  and  popular  radio  figure  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  interpretation 
of  current  events,  is  a  refreshing  innova¬ 
tion  in  a  volume  of  this  nature,  and  sub¬ 
jects  the  reader  to  a  pleasant  shock  in  the 
realization  that  a  profound  observer  on 
abstruse  subjects  need  not  necessarily  be 
dull  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Kaltenborn 
instinctively  gets  a  new  angle  on  practic¬ 
ally  everything  he  touches. 

There  are  13  chapters  in  the  book,  in¬ 
cluding  one,  which  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting,  on  the  London  Conference  of  this 
year.  His  observations  on  China,  Japan, 
Russia,  (which  he  calls  “Propaganda 
Land”)  and  many  other  countries  has 
been  obtained  first-hand.  Also  there  is  a 
chapter  on  “The  League’s  First  Decade” 
and  “Arms  and  Armaments.” 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Kaltenborn 
says:  “To  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  manage¬ 
ment,  old  and  new,  I  am  grateful  for  co¬ 
operation  in  enabling  me  to  roam  over  the 
world  wherever  fancy  called.”  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Rae  D.  Henkle  Com¬ 
pany. — J.  W.  P. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

A  THOROUGH  treatment  of  market 
research  is  “Watch  Your  Selling 
Dollar,”  just  published  by  B.  C.  Forbes 
Publishing  Company,  It  is  written  by 
Archibald  M.  Crossley,  who  now  heads 
a  research  organization  that  bears  his 
name  and  who  was  formerly  director  of 
research  in  the  advertising  department 
of  The  Literary  Digest.  His  book  is 
"a  comprehensive  treatment  of  market¬ 
ing  upon  which  a  manufacturer  can 
draw  to  lower  his  sales  costs.” 

It  is  well  organized  and  full  of  valu¬ 
able  matter  and  suggestions.  Perhaps  it 
is  captious  to  regret  that  the  style  is  not 
a  little  more  journalistic,  but  certainly 
we’d  get  the  points  that  Mr.  Crossley 
wants  to  make  far  more  quickly  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  much  the  professional 
confidential  investigator  carrying  to  an 
extreme  a  trick  of  vagueness.  For 
instance  he  does  not  name  “the  best- 
known  research  man  to  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral” — and  gives  no  clue  to  his  identity 
except  that  he  “started  as  a  space  sales¬ 
man  for  a  publication  and  pioneered  in 
the  organization  of  an  information 
bureau  to  aid  the  magazine  salesmen  to 
sell  space.”  And  Mr.  Crossley  says 
that  a  “certain  magazine  will  shortly 
release  an  economic  study  of  a  city  of 
300,000.’’  Am  I  the  only  reader  who 
says  “W'hat  magazine?” 

Mr.  Crossley  seems  to  fall  into  the 
frequent  error  of  those  who  make  sales 
quotas.  In  his  otherwise  excellent  chap¬ 
ter  “How  Much  Can  Be  Sold”  he  tells 
us  that  the  best  way  to  discover  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  market  is  to  “a  mean  or  average 
curve  of  annual  sales  and  then  seek  other 
indices  (promotion,  wired  homes,  etc.), 
which  will  parallel  the  sales  curves  as 
closely  as  possible  by  states,  territories, 
or  counties.”  This  correlation  check  is 
perfKtly  justified  in  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration  of  causal  relation — for  instance 
it  would  be  an  excellent  way  to  show 
that  the  ocean  tides  were  related  to  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  But  sales  do  not 
happen  just  because  there  are  markets; 
and  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  “This 
is  the  true  measure  of  possibilities  for  the 
sale  of  my  product  because  the  actual 
sales  of  my  product  more  closely  agree 
with  this  curve  than  anything  else  that 
can  be  imagined  as  a  measure  of  my 
market.”  That  is  equivalent  to  making 
present  and  past  sales  the  best  guide  to 


future  sales  with  no  possible  correction. 

But  these  are  minor  criticisms  and 
they  are  enumerated  here  to  state  the 
few  exceptions  necessary  to  a  hearty  com¬ 
mendation  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Crossley  does  not  confine  himself 
to  cost  of  sales  in  spite  of  his  title.  His 
book  is  for  the  business  man  in  general 
and  the  sales  manager  in  particular. 
An  important  new  business  book  of  more 
limited  appeal — primarily,  it  seems,  to  an 
auditor  with  an  engineering  slant, — is  the 
attractively  titled  volume  “The  Successful 
Control  of  Profits”  by  Walter  Rauten- 
straueh,  professor  of  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Columbia  University.  Right  after 
reading  the  praises  of  research  by  Mr. 
Crossley  it  is  a  little  jarring  to  hear 
Professor  Rautenstrauch  say  “Modern 
scientific  research  is  a  constant  hazard  to 
funds  invested  in  productive  enterprises.” 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  Prof. 
Rautenstrauch  does  not  approve  of 
scientific  analysis.  Indeed  his  book  re¬ 
duces  the  laws  of  business  to  a  handful 
of  mathematical  formulas,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  he  writes  most 
interestingly  and  with  rare  analytical 
ability.  Probably  his  Break-Even  Chart 
will  meet  with  universal  acceptance 
among  the  practitioners  of  the  new 
science  of  production  costing. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

MERGER  of  Business  Libraries, 
Inc.,  with  the  Business  Book  League 
under  the  latter  name  is  announced,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  formation  of  the  largest 
business  book  club  in  existence.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  160  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Members  will  be  caused  no  inconveni¬ 
ence  by  the  merger,  according  to  an¬ 

nouncement  by  C.  L.  Walker,  president 
of  the  Business  Libraries  Incorporated. 
A  new  bulletin  called  The  Business 
Book  News  will  be  sent  to  them,  giving 
the  choice  of  the  judges.  The  members 
may  then  accept  the  chosen  book,  decline 
it,  or  name  a  substitute. — R.  S.  M. 

«  «  * 

HE  Technique  of  the  Mystery  Story, 
by  Carolyn  Wells,  is  a  complete  prac¬ 
tical  guide  for  detective  and  mystery 
story  writers  of  today.  The  volume,  in 
its  revised  form,  reveals  how  the  author 
should  arrange,  invent,  plot  out,  develop, 
and  narrate  ingenious,  convincing,  and 
baffling  stories  of  crime.  Here  is 

laid  bare  the  modern  fictional  world  of 

murder  and  thieving,  of  criminals,  ac¬ 
complices,  detectives,  police  and  victims 
of  prison  and  the  dagger,  with  examples 
from  the  works  of  many  of  the  great 
mystery  writers  down  to  the  present. 

In  view  of  the  present  vogue  of  this 
type  of  story  the  book  is  timely,  and 
police  reporters  and  re-write  men  may 
find  it  of  some  interest.  The  volume  is 
published  by  the  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  $2.50. — 
D.  K.  W. 


WAR  RELIC  RETURNED 


Publisher  and  Editor  in  Delegation 
Returning  Stolen  Clock 

A  publisher  and  an  editor  played 
prominent  roles  in  the  return  recently  by 
a  Massachusetts  delegation  of  a  clock 
carried  away  during  the  Civil  War  from 
the  plantation  of  Thomas  Butler  King, 
of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  by  Yankee  sailors. 

Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  publisher  of  the  North 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle  made  the 
presentation  to  Walter  F,  George, 
Georgia  senator,  at  ceremonies  in 
Brunswick.  Charles  O.  Cain,  editor  of 
the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  spoke  for 
that  city  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening 
in  honor  of  the  Bay  State  delegation. 
The  clock  was  discovered  by  an  Attle¬ 
boro  antique  dealer.  Writing,  pasted  in¬ 
side  the  case,  by  a  member  of  the  for¬ 
aging  party,  told  its  history. 
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PASSENGER  ON  ZEPPELIN 
WRITES  FOR  N.A.N.A. 

Hearst  Office*  Withkold  Comment  on 
Copyrighted  Article  —  Reatric- 
tion  on  Copy  Believed 
in  Force 


Although  announcement  was  made  at 
the  start  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin’s  flight 
from  Friedrichshafen  to  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  that  no  stories  of  the  trip  were 
to  be  given  by  passengers  or  crew  to  any 
American  correspondents  except  those 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  for  two  weeks 
after  completion  of  the  flight,  a  pas¬ 
senger's  story  was  carried  this  week 
under  the  copyright  line  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  This 
story  under  the  by-line  of  Laura  Crouse 
Durston  was  sent  by  radio  from  the  Graf 
Zeppelin. 

No  comment  on  the  story  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Hearst  offices  this 
week,  and  EnrroR  and  Publisher  was 
informed  no  action  would  be  taken  con¬ 
cerning  it  until  further  details  had  been 
learned  from  Karl  H.  Von  Wiegand, 
European  director  of  Universal  Service, 
who  has  been  handling  arrangements  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers  on  all  flights  of 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  is  now  on  board 
as  Hearst  correspondent.  The  only  other 
American  correspondent  on  board  is 
I-ady  Grace  Drummond  Hay,  w’ho  also 
is  covering  the  flight  for  the  Hearst 
interests. 

John  M.  \\Jieeler,  General  manager 
of  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
told  Editor  and  Pi’bli.sher  he  knew  of 
no  restrictions  imposed  on  Graf  pas¬ 
sengers  in  regard  to  news  stories  and 
that  the  agreement  with  ^fiss  Durston 
was  contracted  in  good  faith.  It  was 
the  impression  at  the  Hearst  offices  that 
agreements  similar  to  those  enforced  on 
previous  flights  of  the  Graf,  forbidding 
those  on  board  to  give  out  interviews, 
had  been  put  in  effect  on  this  trip. 


NEWSPRINT  OUTLOOK  GOOD 


International  Committee  Expresses 

Satisfaction  at  Montreal  Session 

Satisfaction  with  the  world  outlook  for 
the  newsprint  industry  was  expressed  by 
members  of  the  International  Committee 
on  Newsprint  meeting  at  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Research  Institute  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  Montreal 
this  week.  Trade  practices  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  discussed  by  the  group 
which  is  made  up  of  Canadian  ana 
European  millers  and  is  generally 
known  as  Ticon, 

Reviewing  the  international  market  for 
newsprint,  the  delegates  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  would  never  be  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  available  supply  of 
paper  could  not  be  absorbed,  even  though 
temporarily  the  output  might  seem  exces¬ 
sive,  After  the  meeting  the  group  in¬ 
spected  the  mills  of  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  St, 
Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Ltd, 


ASK  EDITOR’S  RELEASE 


Petition  for  Patrick  Sullivan  of 
Toronto  Weekly  Signed  by  15,000 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 
Montreal,  Ql’e„  May  21. — A  petition 
bearing  more  than  15,000  names  headed 
by  those  of  the  Misses  Florence  and 
Gertrude  Small,  sisters  of  Ambrose  J, 
Small,  missing  theatrical  magnate,  was 
forwarded  today  from  Toronto  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  Ottawa.  The  peti¬ 
tion  asks  the  release  of  Patrick  Sullivan, 
editor  of  The  Thunderer,  a  Toronto 
weekly,  who  was  recently  sentenced  to 
12  months  for  criminal  libel  and  pub¬ 
lishing  obscene  literature.  Sullivan  was 
active  in  the  search  for  Small,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  on  December  2,  1919. 


VOLTZ  IS  AVIATION  EDITOR 

Paul  Voltz  has  been  appointed 
aviation  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ninej  Ledger  and  celebrated  his  promo¬ 
tion  by  making  his  first  solo  flight  the 
same  day  from  the  Camden  airport. 


MISS  MARTIN  WEDS 

Isabel  Wedgwood  Martin,  daughter  of 
John  C.  Martin,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  was  married 
to  William  Porter  Ogelsby,  of  German¬ 
town,  Pa.,  May  10.  The  ceremony  was 
held  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  German¬ 
town,  and  a  reception  followed  at  W^g- 
wood,  Wyncote,  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogelsby  will 
make  their  home  in  Wyncote,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia. 


NEW  YORK  FINALS  HELD 
IN  ORATORY  CONTEST 


High  School  Student  Win*  $1,000  and 
Trip  to  Europe  in  Tournament 
Sponsored  by  N.  Y.  Times  and 
Other  Paper*  Throughout  Country 


The  New  York  regional  finals  in  the 
national  oratorical  contest,  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  American  newspapers,  were 
held  this  week  in  the  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  winner,  Seymour  M. 
Peyser  of  Horace  Mann  High  School, 
New  York,  was  presented  with  a  cash 
prize  of  $1,000,  a  summer  trip  to  Europe 
and  a  gold  medal.  He  also  won  the  right 
to  compete  in  the  national  oratorical 
finals  which  were  to  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Saturday,  May  24.  The  win¬ 
ning  speech  was  called  “Like  Man — Like 
State.” 

Second  prize,  $.500  and  a  gold  medal, 
was  won  by  Martha  Odell,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  high  school.  Robert  C.  VanTuyl, 
Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York, 
won  third  prize,  $25^0  and  a  gold  medal. 

Peyser  is  15  years  old  and  is  business 
manager  of  the  Horace  Mann  Record. 

Rollo  Ogden,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
introduced  John  W.  Davis,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  who  presided  as  chairman. 


ARKANSAS  PRESS  MEETING 


Members  Gathered  in  Pine  Bluff  This 
Week  for  58th  Convention 

The  Arkansas  Press  Association  is 
holding  sessions  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
this  week  at  Pine  Bluff,  its  58th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  A  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  be  a  forum  on  the  question 
“How  I  Would  Run  a  Newspaper,”  by 
T'arious  business  and  professional  men, 
and  an  answer  by  editors  on  “How  I 
Would  Run  the  Other  Fellow’s  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

John  P.  Stafford,  Springdale  News, 
as  president  of  the  Association,  was  to 
preside.  Addresses  by  L.  M.  Nichols, 
Oklahoma  City,  member  of  the  N.E.A. 
executive  committee;  Curtis  B.  Hurley, 
Morrilton  Demotrat;  George  Moreland, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  William 
McComb,  agricultural  contmissioner, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  Railway,  were 
on  the  program. 


TEXAS  EDITORS  HONORED 


Galveston  Club  Dines  Newspaper  Men 
for  Work  on  Bond  Issue 

Three  Texas  Coast  newspaper  men 
were  honored  in  Galveston  May  17  for 
their  part  in  fostering  the  new  highway 
and  ferry  which  gives  Galveston  a  close 
connection  with  Port  .Arthur  and  Beau¬ 
mont. 

The  three  are,  Louis  C.  Elbert,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Galveston  N^e^cs-Trilyune,  J.  L.  Mapes, 
publisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise- 
Journal.  and  R.  O.  Zollinger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Port  Arthur  .Vfwvr. 

In  face  of  considerable  opposition, 
these  three  papers  fought  for  a  bond  is¬ 
sue  which  enabled  Galveston  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  counties  to  build  the  new  highway 
and  install  the  ferry.  The  newspapermen 
were  among  10  citizens  expressly  honor¬ 
ed  by  the  Knife  and  Fork  Club  of  Gal¬ 
veston  at  a  banquet. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  DROPS  FIGHT 


Will  Not  Appeal  Sentence  for  Vio¬ 
lating  Handbill  Ordinance 

Fight  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Downtown  Shopping  News,  against  the 
handbill  ordinance  of  Southgate,  a  sub¬ 
urban  town,  will  not  be  carried  to  the 
Appellate  Court.  C.  D.  Burke,  distribu¬ 
tor  for  the  publication  appeared  at  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  recently,  where  he  paid 
his  $10  fine  for  violation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance. 

Burke  was  arrested  for  the  distribu- 
ticHi  of  copies  of  the  publication  contrary 
to  the  local  law.  He  was  taken  before 
a  police  judge,  and,  when  the  evidence 
was  completed,  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  $10  or  ten  days  in  jail.  It  had 
been  planned  to  carry  the  case  into  the 
higher  court. 


NEW  FREIGHT  RATES 
WOULD  HIT  SOUTH 


Testimony  Before  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  Ottawa  Shows  Present 
Low  “Through”  Rates  to  South¬ 
ern  States  Would  Be  Cancelled 


Should  the  new  freight  rates  on  news¬ 
print  paper  shipped  to  the  United  States 
proposed  by  the  Canadian  railways  be 
put  in  effect,  all  existing  through  freight 
rates  on  newsprint  shipped  from  Canada 
to  the  southern  states  would  be  cancelled, 
according  to  testimony  given  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  at  Ottawa  on  May  15,  by  A. 
Walker,  assistant  general  freight  agent 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Present  through  rates  on  newsprint 
shipped  to  the  southern  territory  were 
quite  low,  the  witness  stated,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  the  railway  companies  of  the 
southern  states  demanded  such  a  large 
share  of  the  freight’  returns  that  the 
Canadian  railroads  were  handling  this 
freight  at  a  loss.  Negotiations  were  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  with  United  States  roads 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement 
.satisfactory  to  the  Canadian  railways, 
but  so  far  had  been  without  success. 

Should  the  board  approve  the  new 
rates  and  the  railways  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement  over  the  division  of  the  freight 
charges  the  present  through  rates  will  be 
abolished  and  the  standard  rates  on  the 
different  railways  over  which  the  traffic 
moves  would  prevail. 

The  hearing  is  to  decide  whether  the 
suspension  of  the  new  rates  ordered  by 
the  board  when  they  were  announced  a 
year  ago  is  to  lie  made  permanent.  Fur¬ 
ther  hearings  will  be  held  June  16. 


ENTERTAINED  EDITORS 

J.  H.  Wolper,  publisher,  and  other 
staff  members  of  the  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.) 
American,  were  hosts  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  southeast  Missouri 
and  norteast  Arkansas  at  a  banquet  May 
14.  The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of 
the  municipal  water  system  at  Poplar 
Bluff. 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 
loyi-  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


GIRL  REPORTER  C.ETS 
RADIO  ‘PROPOSAL’ 


Cathleen  Driscoll  of  Albany  Times- 
Union  Staff  Talk*  11,000  Miles  to 
Australia — ^Decides  to  Wait 
for  Television 


Getting  a  proposal  by  radio  from 
Australia  is  the  newest  experience  in  the 
notebook  of  Miss  Cathleen  Driscoll,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Miss  Driscoll  was  covering  a  television 
experiment  at  the  General  Electric  com¬ 
pany’s  laboratory  in  Schenectady  when 
she  was  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
P.  M.  Farmer,  manager  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  Sydney,  Australia,  11,000  miles 
distant. 

After  chatting  about  the  weather,  as 
all  radio  distance  speakers  have  done 
thus  far.  Farmer  remarked  that  he  spends 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  his  garden 
and  puttering  about  his  house. 

“How  many  children  have  you  in  your 
family?”  Miss  l>riscoll  asked. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  married.  I  have  no 
family,”  was  his  reply. 

WTiereupon  other  rejwrters  assembled 
at  the  Schenectady  station  intervened  to 
ask  whether  a  proposal  was  in  process. 

“Let’s  make  it  one,”  Farmer  ventured. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  for  television?”  Miss  Driscoll 
interrupted. 

“Oh,  well,  why  wait?”  came  the  reply. 

“I  think  it  would  be  safer,”  said  the 
girl  reporter. 

“I  see,  you’re  not  taking  any  chances,” 
concluded  Australia. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  for  both 
of  us,”  Miss  Driscoll  decided. 


BUYS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSURANCE 

A  cooperative  plan  of  group  life  in¬ 
surance  for  all  executives  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Daily  has  recently 
been  effected.  The  total  insurance  is 
$330,000. 


We  Have  For  Sale  For 
Cash 

Lot  of  Good  Second-Hand 

CORED  IRON  BASE 

.8S3  High  for  Siand€nrd 
iS^Gauge  Zinc  Cuts 

This  base  is  assorted  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  picas  deep  and  is 
nVa,  251/2,  38H  and  51*4  picas 
wide  and  is  just  as  good  as  new. 
There  are  in  the  lot  290  pieces 
that  cost  now  $284.00. 

First  Check  For 

$150  Takes  the  Lot 

ADDRESS 

Courier -Post  Company 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Supt. 


To  those  lucky 
enough  to  appreci¬ 
ate  a  real  hobby 


we  suggest  our  new  series 

“MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
TELESCOPE” 


Complete  instructions  are  given  to 
make  a  practic."!!  telescope  through 
which  you  and  your  readers  would 
be  able  to  see  such  a  comet  as  the 
one  that  will  be  within  ciglit  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  the  earth  on  June  1. 

Wire  us  collect  regarding  terms 
and  information 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


J 


/ 
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BUREAU  RELEASES  NEW 
PROMOTION  SERIES 


CAPITAL  SPELLING  BEE 
ENDS  IN  A  DRAW 


NEW  HOME  FOR  CUBAN  DAILY 


“Ten  Adrentegee”  Copy  Rerised  end 
Re>illuttreted  by  W.  A.  Thom¬ 
son  for  Use  by  Member 
Papers 


Miss  Martha  Strayer  and  K.  Foster 
Murray  Victors  in  Match  Be¬ 
tween  Washington’s  Men 
and  Women  Writers 


By  George  H.  Manning. 

Correspondent,  Eoitos  &  Publishes 

Washington,  May  19. — For  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  a  month,  the  National  Press 
Oub  was  a  scene  of  vocabulary  carnage, 
last  Saturday  night,  in  which  a  score  of 
words,  of  long,  pure  life  in  the  diction¬ 
ary,  were  mangl^  in  a  mis-spelling  bee, 
between  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press. 

Two  misplaced  diphthongs,  a  missing 
vowel  and  three  superfluous  consonants 
in  the  word  “innuendo,”  as  spelled  by 
Ray  Tucker,  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  nudged  him  from  the  top  of  the 
orthographic  world  and  established  in 
his  stead  Miss  Martha  Strayer,  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  and  K.  Foster 
Murray,  of  the  Norfolk  YirginioH-Pilot, 
as  joint  champion  spellers. 

Chivalry  was  cast  aside  by  the  men 
in  the  contest  and  no  sign  of  womanly 
tenderness  and  compassion  was  noted  in 
the  fray. 

Besides  Miss  Strayer,  as  captain,  the 
ladies  of  the  press  were  represented — 
and  ably  represented,  and  even  obstin¬ 
ately — by  Kate  Scott  Brooks,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Elizabeth  May  Craig,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Express; 
Catherine  Hackett  Turlington,  Woman's 
Journal;  Nell  Ray  Clarke  Harrington, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Stella  Mc¬ 
Cord,  Washington  Post;  Maud  McDou- 
gall,  Cleveland  Leader;  Mary  McCrac- 


typesetting  machines.  S.  P.  Weston,  of  ’People  can  always  oe  tom  in  a 
x-  v  t  j  newspaper  advertisement  where  they  can 

New  York,  was  engaged  as  consulting  advertised  article  that  has 

engineer  m  the  construction  of  the  plant.  Aroused  their  interest.” 

The  newspaper  is  owned  entirely  by  4.  The  newspaper  advertiser  can  read- 
the  Govin  family  and  its  present  pub-  ily  determine  the  results  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising. 

5.  Newspaper  advertising  costs  less 
per  reader  than  magazine  or  direct-mail 
advertising. 

6.  “The  retailer  is  a  newspaper  reader 
himself — perhaps  an  advertiser.  He 
understands.” 

7.  “The  newspaper  advertiser  ham¬ 
mers  at'  the  good  markets  when  they 
are  good.  He  doesn’t  buy  advertising  at 
places  where  he  doesn’t  need  it,  or  where 
people  don’t  need  what  he  makes,  or  are 
not  in  a  position  to  buy  when  he  is 
advertising.” 

8.  “Only  in  the  newspapers  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  hang  an  advertisement”  on  a 
great  world  event  or  a  big  local  hap¬ 
pening  which  is  “fresh  in  the  minds  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  public.” 

9.  “Shopping  and  newspaper  reading 
are  fixed  daily  habits.  ‘Frequent  appear¬ 
ance’  is  the  vital  principle  of  repetition, 
which  in  turn  is  the  secret  of  advertis- 

stiff  ing  success.” 

Nerv  10.  “The  newspaper  advertisement  is 


(.  SmiIK  ‘  ■  .  lisher  is  R.  R.  Govin,  son  of  the  founder. 

.  ft  has  a  personnel  of  250  employes.  The 
{  director,  or  editor,  is  Dr.  Ricardo  R. 
y  Lancia,  a  prominent  flgure  in  Cuban  pub- 
life  who,  prior  to  his  acceptance  oif 
1  the  post  of  editor,  had  been  district  at- 
torney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  cabinet 
member,  and  president  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Havana.  The  Administrador, 
or  general  manager,  Enrique  H. 
Moreno,  who  has  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  30  years.  He  joined  El 
.  R.  R.  Lancia  Enbioue  H.  Mobeno  Mundo  in  1902  as  a  reporter  and  ad- 
^  j  vanced  to  his  present  position  two  years 

:.  One  part  of  the  plant  is  already 

new  pre.ss  and  ten  new  linotypes  Both  Mr.  Govin  and  Mr.  Moreno 
been  purchased  and  will  be  installed  have  been  on  a  visit  to  New  York  to 
on  as  possible.  The  press  is  a  dou-  attend  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
septuple  VNalter  Scott.  With  the  ciated  Press  and  to  undertake  other 
equipment  the  daily  will  have  20  business  on  behalf  of  El  Mundo. _ 


ken  Jones,  Edgar  News  Service,  and 
Isabel  Story,  editor  of  National  Park 
Service.  The  alternates  were  Represen¬ 
tative  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  Mrs.  Frances  Parkington  Keyes, 
wife  of  Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes,  of 
New  Hampshire*  Emma  Perley  Lincoln, 

Washington  Post,  and  Blanche  M. 

Joyce,  Public  Roads  Press  Bureau. 

As  captain  of  the  men’s  team,  Mr. 

Tucker  had  with  him  M.  Farmer  Mur¬ 
phy,  Baltirrwre  Sun;  David  Rankin  Bar¬ 
bee,  Washington  Post;  Wilbur  Forrest. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Fred 
Emery,  United  States  Daily,  all  showing 
distressing  scars  from  the  preceeding 
bee;  Paul  Anderson,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch;  Mr.  Murray  and  John  D.  Rhodes, 
official  Senate  reporter. 

Inured  to  strife  through  indefatigable 
attendance  at  a  score  of  national  politi- 
cil  conventions,  “Jim”  Preston,  the  suave 
and  imperturbable  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  acted  as  “school¬ 
master,”  until  even  his  endurance  wilted  •  l  • 

and  he  gave  place  to  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Company,  Inc.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  beinj 
Brousseau,  former  president  general  of  offered  by  Marx  &  Co.,  investment  bank- 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu-  ers  of  Birmingham.  The  bonds  represeni 
tion.  Until  drafted  as  “schoolma’m,”  a  mortgage  on  the  properties  of  th< 
Mrs.  Brousseau  had  acted  as  one  of  the  Register  and  Nnvs-ltem  and  are  guar- 
judges,  with  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth.  anteed  by  Frederick  1.  Thompson 
wife  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  publisher. 

Senator  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas.  In  advertising  the  bond  issue,  it  wa< 

For  the  hour  in  which  the  microphone  stated  that  the  average  earnings  of  th( 
was  in  operation  and  the  proceedings  two  papers  during  the  past  five  fisca! 
were  broadcast,  all  the  spellers  did  nobly  years,  as  shown  by  audits,  was  $113,- 
and  strained  the  alphabet  in  their  efforts  198.20  per  year. 

to  throw  an  educational  bluff  for  the  The  property  of  the  two  newspaper; 
benefit  of  the  unseen  millions  of  audi-  is  valued  at  $1,348,450.40  by  the  Stand- 
tors.  When  “mike”  succumber,  most  of  ard  .Appraiser  Company,  of  New  York 
’em  wilted — not,  of  course,  for  any  rea-  A  subscription  value  of  $20  per  sub 
son  beyond  coincidence.  scriber  is  allowed  to  each  newspaper. 


THOMPSON  ISSUES  BONDS 


77?e  T*uhlisher’s  ‘Suilding^roblem 


many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


GAMBLE  SAILS 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  -Agencies,  sailed  May  21  from  New 
York  with  Mrs.  Gamble  on  the  Maure¬ 
tania,  to  spend  five  or  six  weeks  in 
Europe.  He  expects  to  be  in  touch  with 
foreign  p  u  b  1  i  s  hers  and  advertising 
agents,  as  well  as  with  the  branch  offices 
of  American  agencies,  particularly  in 
France  and  England. 


QUIRK  NAMED  EDITOR 

H.  W.  Quirk  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub, 
succeeding  W.  K.  Mickelson. 


HOUSTON 


L. 
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LOCAUNATIONAL  CHIEF 
INLAND  TOPIC 


(Contimied  from  page  9) 


that  of  the  retail  stores.  I  put  this 
principle  into  effect  on  my  newspaper, 
and  we  have  ever  since  operated  under 
that  rule.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
kept  faith  with  the  agencies,  protected 
them  in  their  legitimate  business,  and 
have  never  been  pestered  by  the  boot¬ 
legger,  trying  to  get  general  advertising 
at  retail  rates. 

“The  situation  could  be  clarified  and 
much  good  would  result  if  the  Inland, 
for  instance,  were  to  have  the  directors 
or  a  committee  meet  with  the  directors 
or  a  committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  the  Adevrtising 
Federation  of  America.  If  we  do  this, 
\ve  will  find  the  difficulties  on  the  other 
side,  and  out  of  it  all  will  come  a  better 
understanding,  and  obstacles  that  ap¬ 
peared  insurmountable  will  melt  away.” 

“Changing  America  calls  for  a  new 
alignment  of  American  newspapers  as  to 
editorial  purpose  and  business  effective¬ 
ness,”  said  Frank  Thayer,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Crest  on  (la.)  News-Adver¬ 
tiser,  who  spoke  on  “Newspapers  in 
Theory  and  Practice.”  “Analysis  shows 
that  newspapers  in  this  age  of  competition 
for  public  attention  need  to  freshen  their 
interest  appeal,  to  avoid  some  of  the  dull 
standardization  that  kills  editorial  person¬ 
ality,  to  st^d  for  common  sense  in  law 
administration,  equitable  though  per¬ 
haps  briefer  news  presentation,  and  sound 
rather  than  showy  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods  in  harmony  with  present-day  distribu 
tion  problems,”  he  told  the  publishers. 

An  organized  censorship  of  newspaper 
advertising,  in  order  to  ferret  out  the 
very  small  percentage  of  advertisers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  fraud  and  dishonesty,  was 
recommended  by  J.  Raymond  Schutz, 
chairman  of  the  international  committee 
on  business  standards  of  Kiwanis  Inter¬ 
national.  His  subject  was  “Truthfulness 
in  Advertising.” 

“The  newspaper  exerts  the  greatest 
influence  and  power  of  any  force  in  the 
world,”  said  Judge  Franklin  J.  Stransky, 
the  luncheon  speaker  at  Tuesday’s  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Inland.  Judge  Stransky  is 
president  of  the  company  which  owns  the 
Savanna  (Ill.)  Tiines-Journal.  “Ideas 
disseminated  by  newspapers  have  done 
much  to  advance  this  country  in  every 
field  of  endeavor,”  he  said. 

A.  M.  Snook,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  led  the  discussion  on  chain 
stores.  One  editor  accepts  chain  store 
advertisements  only  at  the  rate  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  First  Vice-President 
Fred  Schilplin  pointed  out  that  the  cam¬ 
paigns  against  chain  stores  are  bringing 
such  concerns  free  publicity  which  could 
not  be  bought  for  millions  of  dollars. 
One  editor  said  that  his  own  policy  was 
to  accept  only  constructive  campaigns  for 
better  merchandising,  and  nothing  malign¬ 
ing  a  merchant. 

In  his  report  for  the  postal  committee, 
C.  A.  French,  Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel, 
declared  that  postal  expense  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  two  things  must  be 
done — increase  the  income,  and  hold  down 
on  any  unnecessary  increase  of  expense. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
for  the  best  intere.sts  of  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  country  to  get  behind  the 
movement  to  increase  the  first  class  post¬ 
age  rates. 

“The  business  of  the  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  is  essentially  that  of  a  public  utility,” 
he  said,  “and  it  should  conduct  its  oper¬ 
ations  without  financial  loss.  There  is  no 
more  logic  and  justification  in  asking  the 
government  to  transport  vour  private  mail 
for  less  than  cost  than  there  would  be  in 
asking  an  electric  light  company  to  light 
your  house  for  less  than  cost. 

“We  think  that  the  present  postage 
rate  on  first  class  mail  is  too  low,  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  the  first 
class  service  to  postal  patrons.  Since 
1910  there  has  been  an  increase  of  82 
per  cent  in  the  second-class  rate,  and  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent  in  the  third  class 
rate,  and  an  average  increase  of  10  per 


cent  in  the  parcel  post  rate.  But  the  post 
office  department  has  maintained  for  45 
years  the  selling  price  of  its  basic  com¬ 
modity — 'first  class  mail.  If  the  postage 
rates  had  been  increased  to  the  average 
level  of  commodities,  the  first  class  rate 
today  would  be  3%  cents  an  ounce,  and 
if  postage  rates  had  been  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  wages  and  services,  the 
letter  rate  today  would  be  7  cents  an 
ounce.” 

“Cash  in  on  airplane  delivery  service 
before  it  is  launched,”  said  H.  D.  Strunk, 
editor  of  MeCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  in  a  paper  read  by  the  Inland  Sec¬ 
retary.  “Circulation  should  be  sufficient 
to  justify  such  service,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  should  be  sold  on  the  advantages 
before  the  advantages  are  laid  before 
him.”  He  then  described  how  the  plane 
delivery  service  was  put  in  operation. 

“In  placing  before  you  the  details  of 
our  airplane  delivery  service,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “I  wish  to  make  myself  plain  on 
two  points :  first,  that  when  we  launched 
this  service,  we  did  so  with  a  thorough 
understanding  that  it  was  an  experiment ; 
second,  that,  while  it  is  in  operation  to¬ 
day,  it  may  be  discontinued  tomorrow. 

“We  had  anticipated  a  mad  rush  for 
this  service,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
public  looked  on  with  awe,  while  the 
business  man  to  a  certain  extent  failed 
to  sense  the  great  opportunity  which  lay 


before  him  to  cash  in  on  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  publicity  service.  In  other 
words,  while  there  are  many  who  did 
appreciate  the  service,  we  found  that  it 
had  to  be  sold  just  as  hard  and  strong 
as  before.  In  fact,  there  was  a  reaction 
on  the  part  of  many — that  it  couldn’t  be 
done — that  it  couldn’t  last — and  this,  even 
to  this  day  nine  months  later,  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  we  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

“The  service  is  appreciated  most  by 
those  outside  the  territory  being  served, 
and  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  we  are 
not  waited  upon  by  delegates  from  out¬ 
lying  districts  requesting  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  he  extended.  Over  a  period  of  nine 
months,  and  over  a  routing  of  380  miles, 
we  find  the  expense  of  operation  very 
heavy,  totaling  around  $1,5W  per  month. 
The  proposition  is  feasible,  providing  the 
returns  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  added 
expense.” 

C.  Joseph  Snyder,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen,  and  Joel  H.  Bixby,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat, 
were  received  as  new  members  of  the 
Inland  at  the  meeting. 


A.  B.  P.  MOVES  OFFICES 

Offices  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  have  been  moved  from  52  Vander¬ 
bilt  avenue.  New  York,  to  295  Madison 
avenue,  it  was  announced  this  week. 


ASKED  AMOS  ’N  ANDY  CHANGE 


Toledo  New«-Be«  Polled  Readers, 
Sent  Editor  to  New  York 

When  the  Amos  ’n  Andy  broadcast 
from  Station  WJR  in  Detroit  was  re¬ 
cently  changed  from  7  p.  m.  to  10:30 
p.  m.,  the  Toledo  News-Bee  polled  its 
readers  for  their  opinions  of  the  revision 
in  hours  and  in  10  days  received  9,000 
objections  to  the  revision  in  hours.  The 
poll  was  conducted  in  Ted  Magee’s  radio 
column,  and  specifically  asked  that  the 
hour  be  set  back  to  its  original  time. 

Following  the  poll,  a  News-Bee  delega¬ 
tion  including  Robert  Brown,  managing 
editor;  Paul  Jones,  city  editor,  and  Mr. 
Magee  bundled  up  the  petitions  and  took 
them  to  Detroit,  and  presented  them  to 
Leo  Fitzpatrick,  manager  of  WJR. 

Harold  Place,  editor,  the  next  day 
went  to  New  York  and  conferred  with 
M.  H.  Aylesworth,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  showing 
photostatic  copies  of  the  petitions  and 
certificates  from  WJR  and  Station  WLW 
in  Cincinnati  backing  the  early  broadcast. 

The  Pepsodent  Company,  sponsors  of 
the  Amos  ’n  Andy  program,  were  like¬ 
wise  informed  of  the  poll  and  promised 
cooperation  in  effecting  a  change  in 
time. 


Compare  the  rather  stuffy  “opera  houses” 
of  the  days  of  Jenny  Lind  with  the  modem, 
electrically  lighted,  scientifically  ventilated 
palaces  of  amusement,  and  you  have  a 
contrast  that  parallels  in  many  aspects  the 
progress  of  Armour  and  Company.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions,  for  example: 

Not  so  long  ago  a  hog-killing  depart¬ 
ment  was  a  damp,  foggy,  disagreeable 
place  in  which  to  work,  especially  during 
the  heavy  winter  packing  season.  Then 
animal  heat  from  the  carcasses  and  steam 
from  the  scalding  tanks  and  dehairing 
machines  came  in  contact  with  the  cold 
outdoor  air  and  made  condensation  drip 
from  every  part  of  the  ceiling  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  often  impossible  to  see  ob¬ 
jects  no  farther  than  ten  feet  away. 

Such  conditions  have  disappeared.  The 
kill  and  meat-dressing  rooms  of  the  new 


Armour  and  Company  represent  models  of 
sanitation  and  working  comfort.  Modem 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  have  been 
installed.  Dampness  and  fog  have  disap¬ 
peared.  White  tile  walls  and  cement  or 
split-tile  floors  make  surroundings  attrac¬ 
tive.  Cleanliness  and  human  considera¬ 
tions  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Improved  working  conditions  have 
quite  naturally  resulted  in  better  work¬ 
manship  and  faster  and  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction.  To  the  public  these,  in  turn,  have 
made  possible  a  far  better  line  of  meat 
products  —  as  exemplified  by  Armour 
Star  Ham  or  Star  Bacon,  cured  by  the 
“double-f”  (Fixed*  Flavor)  process  — 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  the  days 
of  dingy  opera  houses 
and  old-fashioned 
slaughter  houses. 


iHE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  5®  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 
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REPORTS  OF  A.  F.  A.  DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS 


(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
introduced  the  speakers.  The  women 
were  welcomed  to  W  ashington  by  Mary 
G.  Jewby,  cti  the  Sitgreaves  Advertising 
Company  of  that  city,  while  a  response 
was  made  by  Harriet  Goodsite,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  LaSalle  &  Koch  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

TRAINING  FOR  ADVERTISING 

I^ATIONAL  Conference  on  the  train- 

’  ing  of  advertising  j^rsonnel  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  employers  in 
the  advertising  field  and  business  school 
educators  together  for  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  subject  was  one  of  the 
innovations  developed  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

The  conference  was  inaugurated  _  under 
the  direction  of  N.  W^  Barnes,  director 
of  research  and  education  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  Its  purpose,  as  was  explained  by 
Prof.  Barnes,  was  to  give  to  business 
school  educators  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  the  advertising  industry  would  like 
its  potential  members  educated  and  to 
give  to  each  employer  who  took  part  an 
insight  into  how  the  other  fellow  trains 
his  men. 

Practically  the  entire  session  was 
taken  up  with  individual  informal  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject.  Although  no  conclu¬ 
sions  were  reached,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  responsible  for  the  conference  that 
a  continuation  of  the  idea  will  lead  to 
its  growth  and  far-reaching  results. 

Prominent  among  those  who  spoke  at 
the  conference  were;  Walter  A.  Strong, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising  manager, 
Chieago  Tribune;  and  Martin  P.  Rice, 
»f  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  in¬ 
cluded;  Hugh  E.  Agnew,  chairman  of 
•he  department  of  marketing.  New 
York  University;  Frank  A.  Black,  pub- 
icity  manager,  William  Filene’s  Sons 
Company;  A.  E.  Bryson,  vice-president, 
Halsey-Stuart  &  Co.;  Paul  T.  Chering- 
ton,  director  of  research,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company ;  Edgar  Kobak 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company ;  Ber¬ 
nard  Lichtenberg.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  and  president  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers;  Leverett  S. 
Lyon,  Institute  of  Fxonomics;  Harold 
Stonier,  educational  director,  .American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

James  Young,  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  .Administration,  Har¬ 
vard  University;  Ralph  S.  Butler,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation;  Samuel  A. 
Harned,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn ;  Joseph  W^  Hayes,  director  of 
research,  Crowell  Publishing  Company; 
Fred  .A.  Healy,  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company ;  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  Dean. 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Com¬ 
merce ;  and  .Alfonso  Johnson,  Dean,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Institute  of  Dallas. 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  A. A. 
A. A.,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  DEPART- 
MENT 

PE.AKING  before  the  Country  News¬ 
paper  Department,  Tuesday,  Dr.  C. 
J.  Galpin,  economist  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  declared  that 
"to  infer  from  the  admitted  fact  of  a 
thinning  out  of  the  farm  population, 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  town  is  declining,  is  an  unwarranted 
conclusion.” 

The  answer  to  the  population  decrease, 
he  told  the  visiting  editors,  “is  plainly 
that  farm  people  have  become  more  effi¬ 
cient  and.  not  having  need  any  longer 
for  a  part  of  its  labor  force  the  commun¬ 
ity  has  released  it  to  other  tasks  in  the 
nation.  This  increased  efficiency,”  he 
said,  “is  a  clear  evidence  of  power  and 
not  of  decay.” 

By  way  of  assuring  the  smaller  paper 
publishers  that  the  city-ward  movement 
of  population  does  not.  of  itself,  fore¬ 
cast  the  ruin  of  the  country  newspaper, 
the  expert  told  them  that  the  farmer  is 
and  always  will  be  a  country  man.  who 


values  personal  relations  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  retail  merchant,  his  banker, 
and  his  editor. 

“Rural  America  will  remain  rural”, 
he  said,  “never  fear.  The  farmer  of  the 
future  will  be  in  the  market  for  high- 
grade  goods  of  demonstrated  worth.  His 
habits  of  thrift,  however,  will  prevail, 
and  he  will  never  over-buy,  for  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  pay  for  what  he  buys.” 

George  M.  Crowson,  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  in  a  talk  following  that  of  Dr. 
Galpin,  told  the  assemblage  that  the  idea 
that  the  choicest  markets  are  found  in 
the  population  centers  is  an  example  of 
“intellectual  laziness.” 

"That  we  are  getting  away  from  it  is 
shown,”  he  said,  “by  the  increased  use 
of  the  country  press  for  national  adver¬ 
tising.  I  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  book 
of  exiK'rience  there.  Our  railroad  has 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  a  sustained 
campaign  of  informative  advertising, 
using  the  country  as  well  as  the  city 
newspapers,  and  we  would  sooner  think 
of  discontinuing  to  use  the  city  papers 
than  of  giving  up  the  country  papers.” 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  he  declared, 
is  the  fact  that  the  smaller  communities 
are  showing  the  greatest  gains  in  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  in  accumulation  of  real 
wealth,  and  in  other  evidences  of  progress 
and  power. 

Following  a  luncheon  held  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  the  group  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Lemuel  C.  Hall,  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association  and 
the  following  country  editors  in  Con¬ 
gress;  Representatives  Edgar  Howard, 
of  Nebraska,  Guy  Hardy,  of  Colorado, 
Harold  Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Merlin  Hull,  of  Wisconsin. 

Other  speakers  who  appeared  on  the 
day's  program  were;  Ole  Buck,  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association ;  G.  L.  Cas¬ 
well,  Iowa  Press  Association ;  William 
N.  Hardy,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Dave  EL  Darrah, 
advertising  manager,  Oliver  Farm 
Equipment  Sales  Company ;  Sam  S. 
Haislet,  field  secretary,  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  As.sociation ;  and  C.  A.  Baumgart, 
of  Des  Moines,  publisher  of  Country 
Newspaper  Advertising. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

66^  OOD  advertising  is  best  accom- 

Yy  plished  in  daily  newspapers,  for 
here  you  receive  the  greatest  return  at 
least  cost,”  Hubert  S.  Waters,  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  James  McCreary 
&  Company,  of  New  York  told  the  retail 
advertisers’  meeting  on  Tuesday. 

“Good  advertising,”  he  continued,  “is 
clean.  It  isn’t  a  hopeless,  unreadable 
juggling  of  miscellaneous  copy  into  a 
page  that  fights  for  attention  among  it’s 
own  .section.  But.  it  is  a  carefully 
planned,  well  constructerl  page,  selling 
your  store  in  every  inch,  in  every  line.” 

He  told  the  advertisers  that  a  great 
(leal  of  the  money  .spent  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising  every  year  is  wasted  for  the  reason 
that  not  enough  thought  is  placed  l)ehind 
it. 

“Good  advertising,”  he  told  them,  “is 
news,  and  as  such  means  the  promotion 
of  timely,  wanted  merchandise  at  regu¬ 
lar.  fair  prices.  It  means  the  stressing  of 
fashion,  of  wanting  the  item  more  than 
the  price.  It  means  the  combination  of 
related  departments  in  a  strong  selling 
story.” 

Effective  chain  store  advertising  was 
the  .subject  of  a  talk  by  R.  G.  Parker, 
advertising  manager  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Company,  of  New  York.  That 
advertising,  he  said,  “merely  says  ‘here’s 
what  you  want — come  and  get  it.’  ” 

Along  with  others.  Parker  told  the 
meeting,  chain  stores  have  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  style  appeal  in  copy,  but,  he 
said,  “effective  copy  has  never  subordi¬ 
nated  the  price  angle.  The  constant 
message  off  the  chain  store  must  be 
economy,  for  that  is  the  only  excuse  the 
chain  store  has  for  existence.” 

William  Nelson  Taft,  editor  of  the 
Retail  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Parker  to  the  speaker’s  stand 
ventured  the  opinion  that  whatever  fail¬ 
ure  retail  advertising  has  encountered 


has  been  due  to  the  lack,  of  news — the 
human  element — in  advertising  copy. 
His  remarks  are  carried  in  detail  on  page 
26  in  this  issue. 

The  advertising  policy  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.  of  Newark  was  outlined 
(by  1.  A.  Hirschmann,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  that  organization.  That  st:;re 
he  said  devotes  a  major  proportion  of 
its  publicity  money  to  efforts  directed 
at  obtaining  immediate  results  from  sales 
and  day-to-day  merchandise  advertis¬ 
ing.  E'ifty-two  per  cent  df  the  Bam¬ 
berger  advertising  budget  goes  to  news¬ 
papers,  he  said. 

John  H.  De  Wild,  director  of  Re¬ 
tailer’s  Better  Business  Bureau  of  the 
G.  Sommers  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
chose  as  his  topic  “From  the  Outside 
Looking  In.”  He  told  those  gathered 
that  advertisers  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  most  from  their  appropria¬ 
tions  should  turn  to  the  golfing  trick 
that  brings  success  to  the  game  "follow 
through.” 

Lucy  Park,  fashion  counselor  of  the 
Fashion  Coordination  Bureau,  of  New 
York  scored  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  in  retail  stores  for  not  bringing 
to  the  retailer  the  kind  of  advertising 
service  they  should  and  might  render 
him.  The  practice  of  dragging  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  into  store  problems 
outside  of  his  field  is  erroneous,  she 
said,  adding  that  “it  accounts  for  the  ter¬ 
rible  lack  o'f  originality  in  both  material 
and  presentation  of  department  stor^  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  one  reason,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “why  fashion  advertising  has 
been  slow  to  develop  and  is  frequently 
ineffective  in  its  results.” 

The  suggestion  that  advertising  be 
more  carefully  prepared  and  handled 
was  made  to  the  meeting  by  Alan  A. 
Wells,  sales  manager  of  the  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store,  at  Newark.  In  the 
first  place  he  told  them  that  advertising 
should  be  planned  a  month  in  advance, 
at  least.  “The  salvation  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said,  “lies  in  promoting 
by  means  of  advance  plans. 

Others  who  addressed  the  meeting 
were;  J.  C.  Neal,  director  of  publicity. 
Younker  Brothers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
John  J.  McGowan,  publicity  director, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia ;  Davis 
McCutcheon,  director  of  sales  and 
advertising,  D.  H.  Holmes  Company, 
New  Orleans;  Dorothy  Swenson,  pub¬ 
licity  director,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn;  P.  H.  Welsh,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  David  Lamps,  of 
his  own  advertising  firm  of  Baltimore; 
B.  W.  Newell,  advertising  manager,  J. 
N.  Adam  &  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  E.  C.  Rogers,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  McCurdy  &  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

CLUB  MANAGEMENT  CONFER¬ 
ENCE 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  E'ederation  of 
America  drew  to  a  close  here  on  Thurs¬ 
day  with  an  all  day  informal  conference 
on  Club  Managements.  E'ifteen  subjects 
in  club  work  and  inter-club  relationship 
were  discussed  during  the  day’s  meeting. 

At  the  morning  meeting,  Carl  A. 
Bundy,  president  of  the  -Advertising 
Club  of  Los  .Angeles,  gave  “a  ten- 
minute  talk  on  three-minute  subjects.” 
In  the  afternoon,  P.  L.  Thompson,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Company,  spoke  on  the  use 
of  movietone  in  club  work,  and 
Nathaniel  Barnes,  director  of  research 
and  education  in  the  Federation,  outlined 
the  idea  of  his  advertising  training  in¬ 
stitute.  T.  W.  Le  Quatte,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  A.F.A.  also  spoke. 

William  R.  Ewald,  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  of  Detroit,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Federation. 


NEWSPAPER  READERS  INCREASE 

Newspaper  readers  in  California  have 
increased  14  per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  1929,  according  to  figures  released  by 
the  research  department  of  the  State 
Qiamber  of  Commerce.  The  announce¬ 
ment  says  there  are  176  daily  newspapers 
in  the  state,  with  an  estimated  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,797,000. 
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LOCAL  “LIARS”  HELPING 
RACINE  COLUMNIST 


Tex  Reynolds  of  Times-Cell  Taps. 
Mine  of  Contributions  by  Giving 
Liars  Diplomas  for  Tall 
Stories 


By  Tex  Rey.n’olds 

Columnist,  Kacinc  (IVis.)  Timcs-Call 

“You’re  a  liar !” 

That  phrase  has  been  responsible  for 
a  lot  of  fistic  battles,  not  to  mentioa 
slander  suits  and  disrupted  domestic  re¬ 
lations.  Yet  one  could  walk  up  to  more 
than  500  persons  in  Racine  and  label 
them  with  that  term  without  danger  of 
being  violently  assaulted,  for  they  have 
publicly  confessed  their  disregard  for  the 
truth  and  bear  certificates  to  prove  it. 

In  other  words,  they  are  duly  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  publicly  confessed  members  of 
the  Racine  Liar’s  club,  founded  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  this  writer,  who  is  guilty  of  a 
daily  column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Times-Call. 

It  all  started  when  someone  sent  me  a 
license  that  read  as  follows; 

“This  license,  issued  to  Tex  Reynolds, 
hereby  certifies  that  he  is  a  fully  devel¬ 
oped  liar  and  is  qualified  to  tell,  write 
or  in  any  way  give  utterance  to  lies;  is 
fully  capable  of  throwing  the  bull,  telling 
fish  stories  and  shooting  hot  air  at  any 
time,  or  place,  or  to  any  person;  he  is 
also  recommended  as  a  competent  exag- 
gerator  and  stretcher  of  the  truth  and  is 
qualified  as  a  first  class  prevaricator.” 

Then  it  was  duly  signed  as  sealed 
by  the  officers,  a  trio  of  fictitious  char¬ 
acters  including  B.  Ullslinger,  president. 

As  a  hard  working  writer  who  strives 
at  all  times  to  give  his  public  (both  of 
them),  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  bit  the  truth,  I  was  inclined  to 
resent  that  license  and  the  implication  that 
it  carried.  Then,  strange  to  say  for  a 
column  conductor,  I  had  a  thought.  Why 
not  turn  the  insult  to  advantage?  And 
therein  was  born  the  increasingly  popular 
Racine  Liar’s  club. 

The  next  day  I  ran  a  reproduction  of 
that  license,  decried  the  dastardly  at¬ 
tack  upon  my  reputation,  and  wound  up 
by  inviting  readers  of  the  column  to 
join.  I  offered  a  certificate  of  mern- 
bership  to  every  one  who  sent  in  a  lie 
worthy  of  publication. 

That  was  about  three  weeks  ago.  To¬ 
day  there  are  more  than  500  members 
(of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  from  all 
walks  of  life),  with  more  joining  every 
day.  And  the  wide  variety  of  tales  have 
made  some  mighty  interesting  reading. 
Some  of  them  would  cause  Baron  Mun¬ 
chausen,  Paul  Bunyan  and  others  of  their 
ilk  to  turn  mauve  with  envy.  The  club 
has  uncovered  some  rare  powers  of  im¬ 
agination  and  no  little  literary  ability 
among  the  residents,  and  it  is  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

When  more  than  500  people  in  a  town 
of  about  75,000  take  the  trouble  to  mail 
a  contribution,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  lying  is  a  popular  art.  Maybe  it  in¬ 
dicates  the  escape  of  an  almost  universal 
human  instinct  that  has  been  bound  by 
convention  and  the  fear  of  public  opin¬ 
ion. 


FOURTEEN  JOIN  AD  BUREAU 

The  following  daily  newspapers  have 
become  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  since  the  first  of  the  year ; 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune; 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Crescent,  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  M oon-J ourtta! .  Fort  Dodge  (la.) 
Messenger  and  Chronicle,  Green.^hurg 
(Pa.)  Reviett'  Tribune,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Huron  (S.D.)  Evening  Huron- 
ite,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Jourttal,  Rapid  City 
(S.D.)  Daily  Journal,  Ravenna  (O.) 
Er’cning  Record,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Jour- 
nal-Amcrican.  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald  d  Journal,  Yankton  (S.D.)  Press 
d  Dakotan.  _ 

TO  BOOST  LAKE  RESORTS 

The  Ohio  I^ke  Erie  Island  Di.strict 
Association  has  announced  it  will  raise 
$50,000  this  summer  for  an  advertising 
fund. 
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DENVER  DAILIES  FORCE 
VICE  INVESTIGATION 


Grand  Jury  Investigation  of  Open 
Gambling  Under  Way  Following 
Post’s  and  News’  Criticism 
of  City  Officials 


(By  telegraph  to  Ejiitos  &  Publishes) 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  21. — Grand  jury 
investigation  of  asserted  open  gambling, 
alleged  official  graft,  racketeering  and 
other  forms  of  vice  is  under  way  in 
Denver  as  result  of  cleanup  campaigns 
recently  launched  by  the  Denver  Post 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Brewing  for  some  time,  the  storm 
broke  two  weeks  ago  when  a  bank  book¬ 
keeper  confessed  he  stole  almost  $50,000 
and  gambled  it  away.  His  confession  led 
to  arrest  of  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
on  gambling  and  confidence  game  charges. 
Several  have  been  convicted.  A  number 
of  alleged  gambling  joints  have  been 
closed  and  action  taken  against  others. 

Among  the  first  witness  who  went  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury  Monday  were  four 
newspaper  men — D.  F.  Stackelbeck,  John 
C.  Feeney  and  L.  A.  Chapin,  all  ot  the 
Post  staff,  and  Edward  T.  Leech,  editor 
of  the  News. 

A  $1,500  diamond  ring  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  Chief  of  Police  R.  F.  Reed  at 
a  dinner  party  in  his  honor,  is  figuring 
importantly  in  the  probe.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  published  by  Post,  Reuben  W. 
Hershey,  manager  of  Safety  and  Excise, 
placed  full  responsibility  for  the  gambling 
and  vice  situation  on  the  shoulders  ot 
Mayor  Stapleton  and  Chief  Reed.  He 
charged  the  mayor  had  taken  control 
of  the  Police  Department  from  him  and 
he  threatened  to  issue  a  statement  setting 
forth  conditions  and  resign  his  job.  The 
Post  has  repeatedly  charged  the  mayor 
and  members  of  his  cabinet  with  violating 
several  provisions  of  the  city  charter, 
and  the  jury  is  expected  to  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  into  these  alleged 
violations. 


MONOTYPE  SHOWS  PROFIT 


Best  Report*  Sale*  Gain  in  FUcal 
Year  for  Lantton  Company 

Profits  of  the  Lanston  Monotype  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Feb.  28, 
1930  were  $862,789.55,  a  gain  of  $66,- 
594.90  over  the  previous  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  Harvey  D. 
Best,  president. 

Dividends  that  were  paid  during  the 
year  were  ^90,000,  Mr.  Best’s  report 
showed.  This  included  an  Increase  for 
the  last  quarter  in  the  regular  rate  per 
share  from  $6  to  $7  a  year. 

The  company  closed  its  fiscal  year 
with  no  accounts  payable  and  no  liabili¬ 
ties  other  than  $67,556.07  of  thrift  notes 
issued  under  a  plan  to  encourage  em¬ 
ployees’  savings.  Cash  on  hand  and 
call  loans  total  $1,612.‘)85.18  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $427,656.52. 

Mr.  Best,  in  his  report,  stated  that 
business  with  Latin  America  was  larger 
than  in  previous  years,  and  that  the 
increase  in  sales  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  printing  industry  did  not  react  un¬ 
favorably  after  the  fall  stock  market 
crash. 

Operations  of  subsidiary  companies 
were  presented  in  the  treasurer’s  re¬ 
port.  These  companies  include  the 
Thompson  T>T)e  Machine  Corporation, 
Companhia  Lanston  do  Brazil,  S.  A. 
Monotype  Company  of  California,  and 
Monotype  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

STUDENTS  TAKE  NEWSPAPER 
EXAMINATION 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


accuracy.  (e)  Discuss  definitely  and 
concretely  the  preparation  of  obituaries. 

‘‘20.  (a)  Name  the  different  courts  in 
your  county  and  indicate  the  jurisdiction 
of  each.  (b)  You  are  sent  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  prepare  a  series  of 
situation  stories  in  connection  with  a 
presidential  election.  What  would  be 
your  chief  sources  of  material?  (c) 
Enumerate  eight  concrete  suggestions  for 


one  who  wishes  to  write  for  Science 
Service,  (d)  Assume  that  a  friend  has 
written  to  you  for  information  about  the 
New  York  Times,  describe  the  p^er  for 
one  who  is  familiar  only  with  Chicago 
papers.  Be  specific,  be  concrete,  be  as 
complete  as  possible. 

Following  are  the  questions  on  copy 
reading  and  headwriting: 

“1.  List  all  the  kinds  of  errors  that 
the  copy  reader  should  catch. 

“2.  How  much  latitude  has  a  copy 
reader  in  changing  a  reporter’s  copy? 
How  far  is  a  copy  reader  responsible  for 
statements  of  fact  in  stories,  legally  and 
professionally? 

“3.  What  is  the  prime  requisite  of  a 
good  head  (1)  as  to  content;  (2)  me¬ 
chanically  ? 

“4.  What  are  the  essential  things  to 
remember  about  the  law  of  libel? 

The  fifth  question  asked  how  a  re¬ 
porter  was  to  be  instructed  to  handle 
a  story  which  was  outlined  in  detail. 

“6.  What  is  meant  by  cutting,  boil¬ 
ing,  rewriting,  expanding,  revising,  guide 
lines,  roman  type,  point,  em,  pica,  ex¬ 
panded,  boxed  stereotype,  monotype, 
stick,  hair  line,  slug,  furniture,  pi,  job 
case,  galleyproof,  make  ready,  takes,  date 
line,  page  diagram,  model  of  design, 
diagram  of  makeup,  layout,  page  dummy, 
copyright. 

“7.  Give  the  full  names  of  five  state 
officials.  Give  the  full  names  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  cabinet  or 
supreme  court. 

“8.  How  should  proof  be  marked  to 
indicate:  1.  strike  out;  2.  transpose;  dis¬ 
regard  indicated  correction;  3.  set  in 
lower  case;  4.  set  in  capitals;  5.  wrong 
font;  6.  take  out  space;  insert  space;  no 
paragraph ;  10.  push  down. 

“9.  If  you  had  charge  of  laying  out 
the  front  page  of  a  newspaper  in  a  city 
of  50,000  and  if  a  man  of  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  Rockefeller  or  Ford  should 
have  died  and  in  the  same  edition  you 
carried  a  story  about  a  triple  murder  in 
your  community  which  news  article 
would  you  give  preference  in  the  matter 
of  position?  Why? 

'The  tenth  question  listed  40  sentences 
which  the  student  was  asked  to  correct. 
Typical  of  the  sentences  were:  “Neither 
Mrs.  Smith  nor  her  son  were  hurt,” 

“It  was. a  club  which  planned,  and  we 
hoped  would  do  big  things,” 

“Wisconsin  won  easily  from  the  Hawk- 
eyes,  the  score  being  12  to  6,” 

“When  eight  years  old,  Jack’s  mother 
died,” 

“Taxes  will  not  be  lower  this  year, 
due  to  the  paving  program.” 

Ten  rules  to  guard  stories  against  libel 
were  required  in  the  next  question. 

The  twelfth  asked  for  criticisms  of  a 
number  of  headlines  from  the  point  of 
view  of  everything  except  the  unit-count. 
Among  the  examples  were: 

Refuses  To  Sef, 

Headless  Victim 
and 

High  School  Commencement 

The  students  were  told  to  read  copy  on 
three  stories  as  a  conclusion  to  this  part 
of  the  examination.  One  story  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for  a  daily  in  a  city  of  75,000, 
another  for  a  city  of  10,000,  and  another 
for  city  of  25,000. 


The  questions  for  History  of  Journal¬ 
ism  were: 

“1.  Trace  the  development  of  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  newspaper  previous  to 
1665,  numbering  each  step. 

“2.  What  characteristic  features  of 
eighteenth  century  English  newspapers 
are  found  in  American  colonial  news¬ 
papers?  Number  the  features,  discuss 
each  briefly,  and  give  examples  of  them 
in  English  newspapers  and  periodicals 
and  in  the  American  papers. 

“3.  Give  the  characteristics  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  between  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  1830. 

“4.  What  is  the  significance  of  each  of 
the  following  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism :  1.  Bowles ;  2.  Greeley ;  3. 

Dana  ;  4.  Raymond ;  5.  Godkin ;  6.  Ben¬ 
nett;  7.  Pulitzer;  8.  James  Franklin;  9. 
Seton;  10.  Hamilton;  11.  Nelson;  12. 
Paine;  13  Zenger;  14.  Gill;  15.  Watter- 
son. 

“5.  Outline  the  important  developments 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press 
giving  dates  and  identifying  adequately 
the  periods  or  events.” 

Ten  questions  on  principles  and  ethics 
concluded  the  examination.  They  were : 

“1.  What  are  five  causes  of  uninten¬ 
tional  inaccuracies  in  newspapers  and 
what  are  four  effects  of  such  inaccur¬ 
acies? 

“2.  What  are  four  causes  of  faking  and 
four  effects  of  it?  Is  faking  news  ever 
permissible?  Why? 

“3.  What  are  seven  remedies  for 
colored  news,  under  the  present  system 
of  private  ownership  of  newspapers? 

_  “4.  What  books,  pamphlets,  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  would  you  recommend  to  a 
fellow  worker  who  argued  that  all  news 
of  criiite  and  scandal  should  be  fully  re¬ 
ported  in  newspapers?  Characterize  each 
of  these  briefly. 

“5.  What  are  the  principal  charges  that 
are  brought'  against  the  Associated 
Press?  What  defense  does  the  manage¬ 
ment  make  to  these  charges?  Do  you 
consider  the  defense  satisfactory?  Why? 

“6  What  points  should  be  written  or 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  faznily- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Betroft 
JFrpp  Prpas 

“Starta  Th«  Day 
in  Datroit" 


**  NAME  A 
BOSTON 

NEWSPAPER  ” 

Anywhere  in  America  the  average 
man  will  answer  “The  Boston  ’Tran¬ 
script” — because  a  century  of  pre¬ 
eminence  has  fixed  the  name  in  the 
consciousness  of  everyone. 

This  year,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Ter¬ 
centenary,  and  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script’s  Centennial,  the  host  of  visit¬ 
ors  to  Boston  will  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  turn  to  the  Transcript. 

To  get  the  advantage  of  this  extra 
reader  interest  by  visitors  with  holi¬ 
day  purses,  plan  now  to  place  the 
Boston  Transcript  first  on  your 
advertising  schedule. 

&im0rrqit 

Highest  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  rsadsrs 
CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


Ketalb  tribune 


unwritten  code  of  ethics  for  journalism 
cover?  List  the  points  with  an  ex¬ 
planatory  note  or  phrase  after  each. 

“7.  Should  an  editor  create  public  opin¬ 
ion  or  merely  reflect  it? 

“8.  What  should  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  determining  the  dividing  line 
between  the  rights  of  the  general  public 
and  the  private  interests  of  the  publisher 
as  concerns  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper? 

“9.  In  reporting,  what  course  would 
you  pursue  in  instances  where  you  were 
asked  by  the  public,  to  suppress  news 
stories. 

“10.  Name  ten  influences  or  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  journalism  that 
are  worthy  of  the  support  of  newspaper 
men.  What  may  be  expected  from  each 
one?” 


DAILY  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

After  Aug.  1,  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Scrantotuan  will  be  represented  in  the 
national  advertising  field  by  Fred  Kim¬ 
ball,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  May  17. 


Only  10  other  cities*  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


Over  24OJ0OO  Daily 


*  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cteve- 
iand,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moines. 


Geo.  B.  David  Co. 

Newspaper  Representative* 

110  East  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  complete  proposition 
for  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentation.  No  obligation. 

Newspaper . 

City . 

State . 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaie 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IIL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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STOCK  MARKET  CRASH  INSPIRED  WINNING 
SHUMAN  AWARD  1E«1A 

GEINESIS  of  the  idea  which  was  awarded  the  Shuman  trophy  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Elxecutives’  Association,  Inc.,  at  Washington  this  week 
was  in  the  stock-market  crash  of  last  October.  According  to  W.  F.  Johns, 
advertising  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  advertising  staff,  believed  that  the  people  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Northwest  ought  to  be  convinced  through  advertising  that  not  all  security 
values  had  been  destroyed  by  the  market  debacle.  The  young  man’s  name 
is  Edwin  Hedekin,  who  originally  joined  the  Dispatch  one  summer  while 
attending  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Later  he  returned  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  job  and  proposed  the  idea  only  a  short  time  after  joining  the  staff. 

The  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  city  were  canvassed  by  letter 
and  at  two  luncheons  on  the  idea  of  a  co-operative  campaign  to  sell  their 
fellow  citizens  on  the  safety  and  investment  advantages  of  building  and  loan 
securities.  Originally  the  idea  comprised  10  pages,  two  to  be  published 
weekly  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  December,  and  one  weekly 
thereafter  until  the  end  of  January.  The  Tuesday  copy  was  to  be  directed 
toward  men,  and  placed  between  the  sport  and  financial  pages.  The  Friday 
copy  was  intended  for  women  and  to  be  placed  in  the  retail  section. 

As  finally  worked  out,  the  plan  resulted  in  15,456  lines  for  the  papers, 
running  one  full  page  and  half  pages  weekly  for  14  weeks,  telling  the  gen¬ 
eral  story  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  and  having  as  its  keynote 
that  these  investors,  13,000,000  in  number,  comprised  10  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  population. 


NEW  LOCAL-NATIONAL  RULE 
ADOPTED  BY  N.A.E.A. 
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it  necessary  deliberately  to  waste  some 
money  in  these  media,  he  admitted. 

Circularization  by  hand  has  failed  to 
pay  newspapers,  he  said. 

Canvassing  for  circulation,  in  view 
of  the  great  house-to-house  pressure 
from  other  forms  of  merchandise,  calls 
for  the  highest  possible  type  solicitor, 
especially  trained  in  method  o*f  approach 
and  in  selling  the  paper  strictly  on  its 
merits.  Solicitation  by  newsboys  or 
carriers,  unless  guarded  carefully,  may 
not  sell  the  paper  on  its  merits  and  the 
method  may  get  close  to  the  carrier 
and  subscription  contest,  for  which  the 
speaker  evinced  no  regard  whatever. 

Internal  promotion  by  entertainments 
for  carriers  or  through  a  house  organ 
requires  the  management’s  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  not  only  as  to  policies  bit 
as  to  selection  of  people  to  carry  cut 
the  policies.  Moving  pictures,  newsboys’ 
bands,  and  sight-seeing  trips  chrough  the 
plant  can  build  goodwill,  ne  said,  the 
latter  especially  when  supplemented  by  a 
lecture  and  literature  on  the  making  of 
a  newspaper. 

Editorial  contests  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department,  with  the  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  staff  in  order  that 
the  paper  may  get  the  maximum  of 
benefit  from  its  goodwill  and  public 
service  efforts. 

Mr.  Hahn  traced  a  community  of  in¬ 
terest  and  activity  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  department  store.  Both 
are  primarily  builders  of  the  community, 
he  said,  and  both  prosper  according  to 
the  success  of  their  efforts.  A  com¬ 
munity  which  has  good  newspapers  and 
good  stores  will  have  the  other  elements 
making  it  a  good  place  to  live  in — com¬ 
fortable  homes,  good  schools,  good 
churches,  good  government. 

The  department  store  gets  results 
from  newspaper  advertising,  he  said, 
but  that  it  got  the  maximum  results  at 
the  minimum  expense  he  doubted.  The 
country  over,  75  per  cent  of  department 
store  sales  promotion  expense  goes  'for 
the  purchase  of  newspaper  advertising 
space,  and  in  his  own  stores,  65  per 
cent  of  sales  promotion  expense  was 
devoted  to  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  are  not  in  competition  for 
department  store  advertising  with  any 
other  medium,  he  said.  iCertainly  not 
with  radio  broadcasting,  he  believed,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  regards  the  radio 
primarily  as  an  entertainment  m^ium, 
which  barred  it  from  major  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  important  advertiser.  He 
referred  to  the  predictions  20  years  ago 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  motion  pictures — 
also  an  entertainment  medium — for  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  have  not  been  realized, 
he  declared.  The  responsible  advertiser 
wants  his  advertising  on  record,  and  a 
part  of  a  responsible  institution.  The 
radio  has  not  either  status  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  he  said. 

The  competition  of  shopping  news  and 
direct  mail  suffered  by  some  publishers 
was  largely  due,  he  said,  to  t'neir  stiff¬ 
necked  attitude  in  dealing  with  stores, 
sometimes  with  unreasonable  rate  in¬ 
creases,  trick>’  space  contracts,  or  in¬ 
sufficient  service  to  advertisers.  He 
pleaded  for  the  publishers’  sympathy 
for  the  store  in  the  latter’s  treatment 
of  its  tremendous  problem — the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  manifold  products  df 
industry.  The  store  is  compelled  to  have 
the  best  location,  a  pretentious  building, 
a  large  force,  and  to  make  tremendous 
efforts  to  keep  business  going. 

Publishers  adopting  a  stiffnecked  atti¬ 
tude  toward  merchants  had  given  an 
impetus  far  beyond  their  value  to  the 
merchant  as  advertising  media  to  the 
shopping  news  and  mail  campaigns. 

A  good  store  serving  its  community 
well  expected  co-operation  from  good 
newspapers  along  the  following  lines, 
Mr.  Hahn  said: 

It  expected  the  new'spaper  to  lead  in 
matters  of  community  welfare. 

It  looked  for  world  news  printed 
interestingly,  with  sparkle,  and  uncolored. 


It  wanted  all  local  activities  intelli¬ 
gently  reported. 

It  looked  for  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  within  the  city’s  trad¬ 
ing  radius. 

It  expected  the  newspaper  periodically 
to  state  the  geographical  classification  of 
its  readers. 

It  expected  the  newspaper  every  few 
years  to  check  the  buying  habits  and 
price  preferences  of  its  readers. 

It  expected  the  employment  of  quali¬ 
fied  craftsmen  to  compose  its  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

It  believed  the  newspaper  should, 
through  its  news  columns,  bring  about  a 
fashion  consciousness  among  readers. 

The  fashion  theme  was  developed  at 
length  by  Amos  Parrish,  who  with  char¬ 
acteristic  nervous  speech  and  gestures, 
stripped  the  word  "fashion”  of  all  its 
feathers  and  sequins  and  applied  it  with 
equal  force  to  the  15-cent  pack  of  cigar¬ 
ettes,  the  clothes  worn  by  Madame  at 
the  Easter  parade,  and  the  $20  chair  with 
its  lamp  and  table  by  the  evening  fire¬ 
side.  Fashion,  he  said,  was  just  that 
article  or  service  which  a  lot  of  people 
want  right  now.  Fashion  is  just  as  much 
news  for  newspapers,  he  said,  as  an 
airplane  flight  or  an  arms  conference. 

It  is  news  to  women  readers  he  said 
that  most  of  the  clothes  wore  on  Fifth 
avenue  on  Easter  Sunday  were  printed 
fabrics.  It  is  news  that  women  are 
buying  pocketbooks  to  match  their  shoes, 
hats  to  match  coats  and  dresses,  and 
living-room  chairs  to  go  with  lamps  and 
draperies  and  to  provide  a  comfortable 
seat  as  well  as  an  ornament. 

It  is  good  business  for  newspapers  to 
know  what  is  fashion  and  to  recognize 
fundamental  fashion  trends.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  trend  of  the  day  is  toward  luxury 
and  comfort,  he  said. 

Retailers  should  make  definite  fashion 
points  in  their  advertising  and  news¬ 
paper  solicitors  should  be  able  to  help 
them  get  away  from  the  fuzzy,  indefinite 
qualitv  that  now'  marks  much  retail 
fashion  copy.  The  outstanding  names 
of  fashion  should  be  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  of  every  man  contacting  retail 
accounts.  The  successful  copy  is 
definitely  .dramatically  specific  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  fashion. 

Keep  on  promoting  fashions  as  long 
as  they  are  good,  Mr.  Parrish  advised. 
Don’t  stop  because  you  are  tired  of  the 
mode,  because  the  public  may  like  it  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Don’t  go  into  the 
reform  business,  and  don’t  forget  that 
fashion  is  not  a  matter  of  high  price. 
In  fact,  he  said,  the  present  trend  is 
toward  lower  prices — it  is  fashionable  to 
be  economical.  Quality,  however,  remains 
vital  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it. 

President  Barton  appointed  six  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation.  Fred  Archibald, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  was  named  dele- 
gate-at-large,  and  his  colleagues  are : 
Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washington 
Star;  Thomas  Murphy,  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette;  E.  R.  Stapleton,  Balti¬ 


more  Sun;  George  M.  Coveney,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler ;  and  F.  J.  Oexman, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

In  the  interim  before  luncheon  ad¬ 
journment,  Mr.  Barton  related  how  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  had 
supplied  a  long  and  excellent  entertain¬ 
ment  program  to  the  annual  banquet  last 
week  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  He  i»inted  out 
the  alertness  of  the  broadcasting  firm  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  its  story  subtly  before  the  space- 
buyers  and  urged  more  intensive  atten¬ 
tion  to  similar  opportunities  by  newrs- 
papers. 

He  also  alluded  to  free  publicity 
briefly.  On  a  recent  trip,  he  was  shown 
an  agency’s  publicity  release  to  news¬ 
papers,  accompanied  by  permission  to 
print  from  the  agency  and  from  the 
Cliicago  Daily  News.  Wondering  at  the 
connection  of  his  own  paper  w’ith  the 
story,  Mr.  Barton  was  informed  that 
the  News  had  carried  it  under  an  eight- 
column  head.  Still  skeptical,  he  investi¬ 
gated  his  file  upon  returning  home  and 
found  the  story  under  an  eight-column 
head  in  three-quarters  of  a  column  on 
the  financial  section.  It  told  of  a  million- 
dollar  project,  gave  the  lead  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  magazine  campaign,  and  in  an  18- 
word  sentence  mentioned  that  news¬ 
papers  would  be  used  to  some  extent. 

‘‘We’ve  got  to  have  a  friendly  chat 
with  our  editorial  executives,”  he  said. 
"It  is  evident  that  no  one  on  our  staff 
realized  what  lay  back  of  the  publicity, 
or  how  it  and  the  paper  would  be  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  interest  of  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Award  of  the  Shuman  trophy  climaxed 
the  second  day,  which  divided  its  atten¬ 
tion  between  two  speakers  on  radio 
manufacturers’  advertising,  two  proph¬ 
ets  of  business  conditions  and  one  on  the 
chain  store — threat  of  promise. 

Eighteen  entries  were  submitted  for 
the  trophy,  awarded  by  A.  L.  Shuman, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Record- 
Telegram,  for  the  best  local  advertising 
idea,  newspaper  feature,  or  campaign  or¬ 
iginated  and  sold  by  a  local  newspaper 
or  used  by  a  local  firm  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Several  were  rejected  as  not 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  contest 
by  the  committee  headed  by  Col.  L.  W. 
Herron,  Washington  Star,  and  three  en¬ 
tries  were  selected  as  meriting  either  the 
award  or  honorable  mention. 

Mr.  Shuman  personally  presented  the 
trophy  to  W.  F.  Johns,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  to  be  kept  by  the  paper.  Mr. 
Shuman’s  personal  check  for  $100  was 
given  to  Mr.  Johns.  The  award  will  be 
duplicated  by  Mr.  Shuman  for  1931,  it 
was  announced.  Honorable  mention  was 
given  to  the  Neto  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Co-operative  advertising  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  Grigsby-Grunow  Com¬ 
pany,  Duane  Wanamaker,  its  advertising 
manager,  informed  the  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives.  To  this  form  of  promotion  he 
attributed  most  of  the  troubles  of  the 


radio  industry.  Shrewd  dealers  have 
been  able  to  make  the  manufacturer  pay 
as  much  as  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  local  advertising,  he  said,  and  in 
one  instance  a  dealer  obtained  $50,000 
from  a  manufacturer  for  a  three-month 
campaign  in  which  50  sets,  retailing  at 
$250  each  were  sold — ^an  advertising  cost 
of  $1,000  per  set. 

The  radio  industry  is  coming  back, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  said.  Only  a  few  radio 
manufacturers  are  left  in  the  field  and 
their  position  is  solid.  The  i  ndustry 
would  continue  to  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  as  large  volume  as  was  sanely 
required  to  move  its  product,  Jut  it  would 
no  longer  use  from  14  to  20  per  cent  of 
total  sales  receipts  for  this  purpose.  Un¬ 
controlled  co-operative  -advertising  has 
put  many  manufacturers  out  of  business 
and  it  has  been  a  large  factor  in  elimi¬ 
nating  dealers  who  went  on  an  advertis¬ 
ing  space  debauch  because  the  manufac¬ 
turer  was  paying  for  part  of  the  outlay. 
Radio  is  going  to  make  1930  a  year  of 
sound  prosperity  for  the  industry  despite 
a  bad  start,  he  said. 

A  cup  will  be  awarded  by  the  Grigsby- 
Grunow  Company,  Mr.  Wanamaker  an¬ 
nounced,  to  the  newspaper  which  sells 
the  largest  volume  of  dealer  copy  for 
Majestic  sets.  The  copy  is  not  to  be 
printed  as  dealer  tie-up,  nor  will  the  fac¬ 
tory  share  its  cost.  It  will  have  to  be 
genuine  merchandising  copy,  putting  the 
dealer  squarely  behind  the  factory  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  on  the  manufacturer’s 
neck. 

His  company  is  not  yet  ready  with  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  for  the  new  Majestic  re¬ 
frigerator,  recently  announced,  but  will 
use  newspaper  advertising  with  the  same 
force  and  the  same  faith  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  its  campaigns  for  the  radio. 

Further  details  of  Majestic  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  were  given  by  Hays  MacFar- 
land,  head  of  the  agency  bearing  that 
name.  He  described  the  adoption  of 
“tone”  as  the  keynote  of  the  company’s 
campaign  as  revolutionary  in  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  Previous  advertising  of  the 
industry  had  emphasized  technical  ele¬ 
ments  intelligible  only  to  radio  engineers 
and  not  even  to  them  after  the  copy¬ 
writer  had  translated  the  engineers’ 
ideas  into  advertising  words.  A  survey 
of  21, (KK)  homes  conducted  principally 
through  local  newspapers  in  365  cities 
proved  that  tone  was  the  quality  wanted 
by  most  owners  of  receiving  sets  and 
the  campaign  was  shaped  accordingly, 
Mr.  MacFarland  said. 

Statistics  presented  by  Mr.  MacFar¬ 
land  indicated  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
radio  market  remains  unsold  and  that 
the  number  of  wired  homes  in  the  United 
States  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  a  year.  With  replacements  also 
to  be  furnished,,  he  saw  a  bright  future 
for  the  reformed  radio  industry.  Only 
10  major  manufacturers  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  number  of  dealers  in  five 
vears  has  decreased  from  44,000  to  19,- 
000. 

Mr.  MacFarland  criticized  the  policy 
of  many  newspapers  in  permitting  wide 
differentials  between  local  and  general 
rates,  compelling  the  advertiser  and  the 
agent  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
schedule  whenever  possible.  His  agency 
had  handled  one  tire  account,  he  said,  on 
a  fee  basis,  writing  the  copy  and  having 
it  placed  at  local  rates  through  local 
dealers. 

General  business  has  not  made  the 
gains  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  it  should  be  definitely  on  the 
up-grade  by  September,  in  the  opinion 
of  John  Moody,  head  of  the  Moody  In¬ 
vestors’  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  who 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  luncheon. 

Reviewing  the  course  of  the  present 
depression,  Mr.  Moody  said  that  it  had 
been  in  progress  for  about  a  year,  though 
the  average  business  man  and  the  stock 
market  became  aware  of  it  only  in  the 
crash  of  last  October. 

Mr.  Moody’s  opinion  was  echoed  by 
Frank  Greene,  managing  editor  of  Brad- 
street’s,  who  described  the  Bradstreet 
methods  of  keeping  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  He 
pointed  out  that  commodity  prices  were 
now  at  their  lowest  since  1921  and  that 
a  turn  upward  was  probable.  This  move- 
(Continued  on  page  56.) 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


REPLY  TO  MR.  WILLIAMS 

To  EIuitor  &  Publisher:  Those  of  us 
who  are  teaching  courses  in  journalism 
honestly  welcome  the  criticism  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
since  its  members  are  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  art,  or  business  or  trade,  or 
profession  of  newspaper  making.  We 
all  wish  we  could  agree  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  and  we  would  be  happy  if  all 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  would 
agree  on  the  essentially  high  value  of 
an  extended  cultural  education  for  all 
their  employes. 

It  has  been  and  is  still  rather  easy  for 
a  young  man  with  a  certain  facility  of 
writing,  with  a  certain  perseverance  in 
getting  news  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
hnd  a  place  in  the  newspaper  office.  He 
may  even  win  considerable  promotion 
and  increase  in  salary.  He  and  his  type 
are  indispensable  to  the  modern  news¬ 
paper,  the  go-getter  of  the  business.  A 
college  education  of  any  kind  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary.  Even  if  he  rises 
to  the  altitude  of  a  managing  editorship 
he  may  never  feel  the  lack  of  culture. 
He  may  look  with  contempt  on  the  col¬ 
lege  youth  who  has  a  little,  may  even 
point  to  the  member  of  his  staff  who 
has  not  a  high  school  education,  and 
compare  him  to  the  graduate  in  journal¬ 
ism,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the 
lack  of  uniformity  and  homogeneity  of 
the  editorial  department  requirements. 
Some  jobs  are  done  and  well  done  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  art,  letters,  history 
and  science.  This  fact  complicates  the 
training  of  newspaper  men  in  colleges. 

When  the  time  comes  that  managing 
and  city  editors  demand  culture  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  the  supply  will 
meet  the  demand.  Then  will  the  student 
be  willing,  if  financially  able,  to  put  in 
six,  seven  or  eight  years  in  fitting  him¬ 
self. 

As  the  situation  stands  we  have  no 
right  to  compare  ourselves  with  law  and 
medicine,  neither  have  we  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  action  of  the  lawyer  or  the  phy¬ 
sician. 

Surely  teachers  of  journalism  would 
welcome  the  day  when  our  schools  and 
departments  are  on  a  graduate  basis, 
when  our  graduates  can  look  forward 
to  positions  of  dignity,  and  honor  and 
reward  to  which  their  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  aptitude  entitle  them.  It  is  easy 
to  answer  that  a  man’s  merit  will  be 
recognized,  and  that  he  gets  what  he  de¬ 
serves.  It  is  also  easy  to  say  that  this 
is  not  true.  The  time  too,  may  come 
when  there  is  no  room  at  the  top,  and 
good  men  will  be  kept  down  because  of 
payroll  limitations. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  of  culture, 
and  while  speaking  for  our  own  school, 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  others. 
We  have  a  four  years’  course  leading 
to  the  degree  in  journalism.  This  means 
196  so-called  credit  hours.  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  those  hours,  or  23  per 
cent,  are  in  the  journalism  curriculum. 
Of  these  about  twenty-five  are  to  be 
classed  as  technical,  that  is  to  say,  the 
course  in  reporting,  copyreading,  feature 
writing,  the  organization  of  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  With  some  attention  to 
advertising  and  circulation  and  account¬ 
ing,  important  to  those  who  contemplate 
going  into  the  small  town  field.  Several 
of  our  courses  might  almost  be  called 
cultural,  in  the  sense  they  are  worth 
something  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  journalism  as  a  vocation,  such 
courses  as  newspaper  history,  newspaper 
ethics  and  principles,  freedom  of  the 
press,  libel  and  other  laws  that  touch 
the  press,  public  opinion  and  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

So  much  for  the  journalism  courses. 
Our  students  are  required  to  take 
courts  in  history,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  science  and  languages. 
After  the  required  work  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for,  there  remain  43  hours  of 
electives  in  which  the  student  has  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  of  cultural  subjects. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  four 
years  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  97 
suggested  by  Bill  Nye  as  the  proper 
preparation  of  an  editor,  but  it  is  some¬ 


thing,  especially  when  the  best  advantage 
is  taken  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams  was  quoted  in  the  A.P. 
report  as  saying  that  standards  are  too 
low  in  schools  of  journalism,  that  stu¬ 
dents  take  journalism  because  it  is  an 
easy  way  to  a  degree.  I  haven’t  the 
data  either  to  affirm  or  deny  this,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  worthwhile  students 
put  in  long  hours  and  hard  work,  and 
show  great  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
lead  them  to  later  success.  During  the 
four  years  many  are  weeded  out  both 
by  giving  them  failures  and  by  giving 
them  advice.  Men  sometimes  do  go  out 
with  our  mark  on  them  who  are  fore¬ 
ordained  to  failure  in  the  larger  things, 
but  who  find  employment  on  the  smaller 
papers,  which  after  all  have  to  be 
manned.  To  offset  these  we  graduate 
every  year  young  men  and  women  of 
high  scholarship  attainment  not  only  in 
journalism  but  in  their  other  studies. 

Mf.  Williams  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  only  about  one  journalism  graduate 
in  twenty  succeeded.  The  newspaper 
man  whose  salary  is  $25,000  or  better 
may  question  the  success  of  the  editor 
who  is  making  $5,000  or  less,  but  it  may 
be  success  for  all  that. 

Mr.  Williams  may  be  mistaken  when 
he  says  that  anybody  going  into  a  news¬ 
paper  office  with  a  high  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  can  easily  learn  the  technical  part 
of  the  work.  In  practice  when  a  man 
is  hired  to  do  a  certain  job  of  reporting 
or  writing,  his  time  is  fully  occupied 
with  its  performance.  If  he  learns  the 
technique  of  other  jobs,  he  must  do  it 
by  absorption  or  observation,  if  he  has 
the  chance,  which  may  not  come  to  all. 

The  basic  fallacy  in  Mr.  Williams’ 
report  is  that  he  presumes  professional 
standards  which  don’t  exist  for  journal¬ 
ism.  For  a  few  papers,  perhaps,  but 
not  for  journalism.  He  adds  that 
schools  should  “equip  the  youth  of  to¬ 
day  for  the  journalism  of  tomorrow.’’ 
What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if 
all  schools  tried  to  do  that?  It  seems 
to  us  that  schools  of  journalism  can  be 
no  higher  in  their  standards  than  the 
press  itself.  And  the  press  itself  does 
not  agree  on  its  demands  from  the 
schools.  One  editor  insists  on  technical 
knowledge,  another  wants  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  Schools  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  editors,  try  to  train  men  for  the 
journalism  of  tomorrow,  for  the  best 
newspapers,  for  the  average  newspaper. 
No  school  of  journalism  can  presume  to 
disregard  the  demand  of  the  press  as  a 
whole.  Schools  have  the  alternative  of 

1.  Training  superior  students  for  su¬ 
perior  newspapers. 

2.  Training  superior  students  for  all 
newspapers. 

3.  Training  any  student  for  any  news¬ 
paper. 

The  first  is  what  Mr.  Williams  wants. 
It  is  what  schools  want.  But  they  get 
into  a  dilemma  because  all  around  the 
schools  are  editors  who  want  graduates 
trained  for  the  practical  problems  of  the 
average  newspaper  of  today. 

The  committee  hasn’t  learned  a  whole 
lot  about  school  of  journalism.  A  little 
more  penetrating  analysis  would  have 
revealed  that  that  deadly  epithet,  “trade 
schools,”  does  not  apply.  They  are  not 
trade  schools.  They  are  much  more 
professional  than  the  journalism  itself. 

Editors  will  admit  that  their  newspa¬ 
pers  are  far  from  ideal,  that  they  are 
not  exactly  cultural,  but  perhaps  they 
indulge  the  hope  that  when  the  schools 
of  journalism  turn  out  men  of  culture, 
their  influence  will  dominate.  A  con¬ 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  May¬ 
be  the  time  will  come  when  the  news¬ 
paper  will  pay  as  much  to  its  star  re¬ 
porter  as  it  does  for  a  comic  feature 
or  two. 

Mr.  Williams’  tribute  to  the  teachers 
who  have  been  pioneering  as  able,  self 
sacrificing,  conscientious,  and  enthusias¬ 
tic,  will  be  gladly  acknowledged  by  all 
of  us,  and  we  hope  that  the  torch  will 
be  passed  on  to  able  hands  which  will 
uplift,  through  its  students,  the  press  to 
the  greatest  heights. 

Joseph  S.  Mvers. 
Director  School  of  Journalism, 

Ohio  State  University 


Trade  Is  Holding  Its  Own 
In  Indiana 


OALES  of  new  and  used  cars  in  Indiana,  as 
^  reflected  in  title  registration  figures,  have  not 
been  as  far  below  a  year  ago  in  total  number  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  recent  months.  Used 
car  sales,  especially,  have  been  holding  up  well  and 
in  March  were  2^2%  larger  than  last  year. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1930  there  was  45,395 
new  cars  and  84,498  used  cars  registered  as  against 
22,638  new  cars  and  37,795  used  cars  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1929.  Gasoline  consumption  in  Indiana 
during  February  was  11%  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
Sales  for  first  two  months  totaled  54,159,829  gallons, 
a  gain  of  14%  over  same  period  last  year.  The 
index  of  chain  drug  stores  and  department  stores 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  shows  Indiana 
continued  ahead  of  last  year.  Retail  hardware  sales 
only  show  a  loss  of  1%  over  last  year  for  the  first 
three  months 

Building  and  building  construction,  according 
to  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  data,  amounted  to 
$10,707,300.  There  was  a  gain  of  $2,198,000  in 
public  works  and  utilities  and  $1,164,000  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  construction.  Building  permits  issued 
in  seven  leading  cities  during  March  totaled 
$2,290,588  an  increase  of  36%  over  February. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  continued 
activity  of  trade  in  the  Indiana  market.  By  July 
Indiana  will  again  be  in  full  swing.  Its  industries 
working  to  capacity,  its  labor  all  kept  busily 
employed,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  in 
circulation. 

Plan  your  campaign  now  for  this  market.  Use 


the  newspapers  listed  below  to 

cover  the 

major 

buying  centers  of  Indiana. 

Kat*  for 

Circu- 

s.ooo 

Ution 

Unaa 

••Columbus  Republican . 

....(E) 

5,122 

.03 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

...(M) 

45,831 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

....(S) 

33,478 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

....(E) 

49,880 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News. . 

....(E) 

134,157 

.27 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

...(M) 

115,155 

.20 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

152,826 

.27 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.... 

(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

....(E) 

7,006 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

.(M&S) 

9,670 

.04 

ttMuncie  Star . 

....(M) 

24,162 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . 

....(S) 

15,970 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

....(E) 

4,176 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  New^Times . 

....(E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

....(S) 

28,858 

.06 

ttSomh  Bend  Tribune. .  .(S)  30,154... (E) 

31,691 

.06 

ttTerre  Haute  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,135...  (E) 

25,261 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

.(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Haute  Star . 

....(S) 

25,597 

.07 

**  Vincennes  Commercial . 

....(M) 

6,583 

.04 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.04 

*  A.  B.  C.  PobliRhers*  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
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85  ATTEND  COURSE  AT 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 


Success  of  First  Attempt  Warrants 
Continuation,  Prof.  Piercy  Says 
— Newspaper  Men  Address 
Session 


An  attendance  of  85  and  a  request  that 
the  course  be  made  an  annual  affair 
marked  the  first  Indiana  Journalism 
Short-Course  for  all  Indiana  newspaper 
workers  held  May  8,  9  and  10  at  Indiana 
University.  Prof.  J.  W’.  Piercy,  head  of 
the  Indiana  University  department  of 
journalism,  announced  that  the  success 
of  the  first  course  warranted  continuing 
it  in  the  future,  as  one  of  the  direct 
services  of  the  university. 

Speakers  at  the  short  course  included 
Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Timas  which  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  last 
year  for  editorial  excellence;  John  Mel- 
lett,  author  and  newspaper  man :  J.  L. 
Frazier,  editor  of  the  Inland  Printer; 
William  Herschell,  feature  writer  of  the 
Indianapolis  Neu’s;  Nelson  P.  Poynter, 
editor  of  the  Kokomo  Dispatch;  George 
W.  Purcell,  publisher  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  World;  and  Samuel  P.  Ochiltree, 
Indiana  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Faculty  members  taking  part  in  the 
program  included  Prof.  Piercy,  Prof.  J. 
Wymond  French,  Prof.  J.  A.  Wright, 
Mark  Hamer,  visiting  lecturer  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Seeds 
Advertising  .Agency  of  Indianapolis, 
Frank  R.  Elliott,  director  of  publicity 
and  instructor  in  journalism  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  C.  E.  Van  Valer,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Indiana  University  Press, 
O.  H.  Cravens,  former  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  World,  presided  at  one  of 
the  banquets,  and  Paul  Feltus,  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  Star,  acted  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  another  of  the  dinner  pro¬ 
grams.  President  W.  L.  Bryan,  _  of 
Indiana  University,  welcomed  the  visit¬ 
ing  editors  and  he  and  Mrs.  Bryan  en¬ 
tertained  them  in  their  home  at  a  re¬ 
ception. 

The  visiting  newspaper  workers  “at¬ 
tended  classes”  on  the  regular  university 
schedule. 

The  course  provided  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  news  story  writing,  headline 
writing,  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium,  the  technique  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  advertising  layout  and  typography 
for  newspapers,  publicity,  newspaper 
costs,  types  and  advertising  display, 
feature  w-riting,  newspaper  dress  and 
makeup  and  comparison  between  local 
and  foreign  newspaper  advertising  rates. 

“What  the  newspaper  needs  today  is 
less  facts  and  more  truth,”  Editor 
Gurley  said.  “Facts  are  apparent,  easy 
to  get  and  offend  no  one,”  he  said,  “but 
the  truth  lying  behind  the  facts  is  a  sel¬ 
dom  published  and  more  important 
matter.”  He  declared  the  phrase,  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  means  very  little  to 
the  average  newspaper  man  of  this  coun¬ 
try  today  and  tliat  the  majority  of 
American  editors  could  publish  their 
papers  in  Soviet  Russia  or  in  Italy  under 
Mussolini  without  being  molested. 

Mr.  Ochiltree  outlined  the  work  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  its  service  to 
1,250  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 

The  reporter’s  method  of  relating  news 
is  the  most  natural  way  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  said  Prof.  French.  “The 
reader  naturally  wants  to  know  the  most 
important  things  first,”  he  said,  “whether 
it  be  an  accident,  a  fire,  a  baseball  game, 
a  speech  or  a  regular  weekly  meeting  of 
the  church  sewing  circle.” 

A  conclusion  advanced  by  Mr.  Hamer 
in  his  discussion  of  “The  Newspaper  as 
an  Advertising  Medium,”  was  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  newspaper  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  depends  as  much  on 
the  quality  of  its  editorial  matter  and  its 
appeal  to  readers  as  on  its  circulation 
figures. 

The  effectiveness  of  using  white  space, 
art,  and  easily  read  type  in  making  up 
ads  was  demonstrated  in  an  illustrated 
address  by  Editor  Frazier.  He  advised 
the  short  course  students  to  beware  of 
extreme  modernism  in  typography. 


HEADS  POOR  RICHARD  CLUB 


Charles  Blum  Named  President  of 

Philadelphia  Advertising  Group 

Charles  Blum,  head  of  the  Charles 
Blum  Advertising  .\gency  this  week, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club, 
Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  organi¬ 
zation,  for  the 
coming  year. 
Jack  Lutz,  retir¬ 
ing  president,  in 
accordance  with 
the  club’s  by¬ 
laws,  will  serve 
on  the  board  of 
directors  for  one 
year. 

G.  A.  Wiede¬ 
mann,  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin, 
was  named  first 
vice-president,  while  Monte  H.  W'right, 
advertising  manager  of  the  John  B. 
Stetson  Company  became  second  vice- 
president. 

Qarence  W.  Cranmer  was  elected 
secretary,  and  Edward  S.  Paret,  of  Uavis 
&  Sons,  printers,  treasurer.  Three  new 
directors  are  William  J.  Laird,  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  Howard  C. 
Story,  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  news- 
pai)er  representatives,  and  Louis  W. 
\\  heelock,  of  Stephen  F.  Whitman  & 
Son. 


DAILIES  IMPROVING  STATIONS 


Application*  of  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Sioux  City  Journal  Granted 

especial  to  Editok  &  Pvbliskex) 
Washin'gton.  May  20. — The  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  operator  of 
stations  VV’GN  and  WLIB,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  to  change  its  equipment  so  as 
to  provide  for  100  j^r  cent  modulation. 
This  is  designed  to  improve  the  tone  of 
radio  transmission. 

_  The  commission  also  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  Perkins  Brothers  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal, 
and  operators  of  station  KS(3J,  to  in¬ 
stall  a  new  transmitter  and  to  increase 
the  power  used  during  the  daytime  from 
one  to  two  and  one-half  kilowatts,  and 
to  operate  on  1330  kilocycles. 


NEW  LOCAL-NATIONAL  RULE 
ADOPTED  BY  N.A.E.A. 


(Continued  from  page  54.) 


ment  has  in  the  past  anticipated  upward 
movement  of  security  prices  by  a  month 
or  more,  he  said. 

Domestic  statistics  reflect  larger  inven¬ 
tories  for  1929  that  were  admitted  at 
the  time,  necessitating  a  longer  time  for 
readjustment,  and  residential  building  has 
not  yet  responded  to  the  easier  money 
rates.  Second  quarter  reports  were  likely 
to  be  discouraging  to  those  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  definite  upturn  in  the  spring. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Greene  believed,  the 
course  of  business  will  take  it  out  of  the 
woods  between  July  of  1930  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  1931. 

A  defense  of  the  chain  store  as  mer¬ 
chant  and  citizen  was  tendered  by 
Robert  W.  Lyons,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Survival  of  the  chain  store  rests  upon 
the  answer  to  two  questions,  he  said. 
First,  does  the  chain  store  perform  an 
efficient  public  service  in  distribution? 
Second,  does  it  meet  the  test  of  good 
citizenship?  Newspaper  executives,  he 
said,  have  the  right  to  question  whether 
the  chain  is  constructive  or  destructive 
by  these  standards. 

Chain  stores,  he  declared,  last  year 
spent  $200,(XX),()00  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  were  the  largest  single  group 
of  buyers  of  newspaper  space.  Their  ad¬ 
vertising  was  not  spasmodic,  irregular  or 
irresponsible,  but  represented  the  paid 
promotion  of  a  sound,  established,  long- 
swing  business.  This  is  on  the  con¬ 
structive  side.  Chain  stores  trade  from  a 


wider  area  to  the  city  through  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  increasing  the  newspaper’s  op¬ 
portunity  for  service,  and,  spending  98.5 
per  cent  of  their  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  newspapers,  the  stores  hoped  to 
bring  about  through  newspaper  co-opera¬ 
tion  a  better  understanding  of  their  na¬ 
ture  by  the  public. 

Do  chain  stores  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  unit  independent  merchant?  he 
asked.  Nine  out  of  ten  new  merchants 
have  failed  every  year,  he  said,  because 
those  entering  the  retail  field  came  to  it 
untrained,  unfinanced,  and  unendowed 
with  the  qualities  necessary  for  success. 
His  association,  he  declared,  last  year 
engaged  Dr.  Paul  Olson  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  investigate  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  whether  the  chains  were  keep¬ 
ing  independent  merchants  from  entering 
business,  or  were  killing  those  already 
established. 

The  result  compared  the  nine  years 
1891-1899  with  the  years  1921-1929,  as 
follows : 

1891-1899 — there  were  16  chain  stores 
in  Louisville.  Each  year  saw  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  grocery  stores  in 
the  city  added  to  the  total  number  by 
new  establishments.  Each  year  saw  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  fail. 

1921-1929 — the  city’s  population  had 
increased  34  per  cent  in  this  period  and 
the  number  of  chain  stores  increased  300 
per  cent.  The  number  of  new  independ¬ 
ent  grocery  merchants  entering  the  field 
was  25  per  cent  each  year  of  the  total 
number  of  retailers.  The  number  failing 
was  24  per  cent  of  the  total. 

This  demonstrated,  to  Mr.  Lyons’  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  influence  of  the  chain 
store  in  drying  uo  the  springs  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  mythical. 

Because  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session 
was  open  to  all  members  of  the  A.F.A., 
the  association  deferred  consideration  of 
the  definition  of  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  presented  by  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  until  Wednesday 
morning.  The  text  of  the  report  is  given 
above. 

Discussion  of  the  need  for  greater  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  led  to  revelation  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  newspapers  represented  were 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  De.scriptions  of  the 
Bureau’s  work  were  given  by  W.  F. 
Rogers,  Boston  Transcript,  for  several 
years  chairman  of  its  committee,  and  by 
Allan  B.  Sikes  of  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  staff.  A  resolution  placing  the 
newspaper  executives  in  support  of  the 
bureau’s  work  was  proposed  by  Jos. 
Simpson,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
passed  as  follows : 

“Resolved  that  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  working  to  develop 
general  advertising  for  all  newspapers 
and  should  have  the  endorsement  and 
cordial  support  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association.” 

“I  regret  it  very  much  if  any  of  you 
newspaper  executives  have  ever  seen  a 
piece  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  publicity,” 
said  Major  I.  D.  Carson  of  that  agency 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  agency 
policies.  “Our  publicity  department  was 
established  12  years  ago  to  serve  specific 
needs  of  advertising  that  could  be  served 
no  other  way  and  we  hope  it  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  pressagentry,”  Mr.  Carson 
continued.  “The  material  submitted  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  advertising 
schedules.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
business  office  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  any  of  your  editors  had  ever  received 
a  piece  of  our  copy  from  his  business 
office  marked  with  a  big  black  or  blue 
single  ‘Must.’  The  publicity  department 
has  no  record  whatever  of  the  list  used 
for  advertising.  It  has  its  own  list  and 
if  its  offerings  strike  the  editor  as  hav¬ 
ing  news  value  and  get  printed,  that’s 
fine ;  if  not,  it’s  just  too  bad. 

“The  purpose  of  our  publicity  is  pre¬ 
pare  the  public’s  mind  for  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  for  which  the  hard-hitting  of 
general  display  would  be  an  ineffective 
introduction.  For  instance,  take  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  water  and  of  buildings  by  electri¬ 
city.  That’s  coming,  but  there  are  all 
sorts  of  barriers  in  the  public  mind 
against  it — cost  and  other  objections. 
WTiat  chance  would  we  have  o'!  introduc¬ 


ing  that  with  a  cold  display  campaign? 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  money.  But  you 
will  see  during  the  next  year  or  two 
many  editorial  discussions  of  the  subject, 
so  that  when  the  advertiser  is  ready  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  newspapers  to  sell  his  idea  and  his 
product,  the  public  will  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  the  effort  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  for  him  and  for  you.” 

Major  Carsca  asked  publishers  for  the 
same  meticulous  attention  at  their  end  to 
copy  upon  which  his  agency  has  taken 
every  precaution  to  as.sure  best  results 
for  the  advertiser.  The  agency  wanted 
good  printing  and  wanted  it  when  the 
advertising  was  scheduled  to  appear,  not 
m  a  make-good  two  days  or  a  week  later. 
Ayer’s  insistence  upon  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  in  printing  plates  has  made  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  foremost  engraving  center  of 
the  country,  he  said,  and  it  expected 
newspapers  to  make  the  most  of  the 
printing  facilities  extended  them.  His 
agency  was  greedy  for  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  about  newspapers,  not  particu¬ 
larly  on  linage  and  circulation  gains  and 
breakdowns,  but  rather  eye-witness  views 
of  the  newspaper’s  city  and  market.  This 
information  is  carefully  filed  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  file  was  thin  for  lack  of 
information  was  likely  to  be  the  loser 
on  many  accounts  that  might  have  gone 
to  his  paper  had  data  been  available. 
Data  was  best  furnished  in  eight  and 
one-half  by  eleven  inch  file  sizes  he  said. 

Paul  E.  Murphy,  advertising  manager 
of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  department  store,  agreed  with  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  his  colleague  at  Macy’s, 
in  laying  most  of  the  blame  for  failure 
of  retailer’s  copy  to  produce  desired  re- 
stilts  ujion  the  advertiser  rather  than  on 
the  newspaper.  Despite  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  advertising  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  during  ten  years,  retail  advertisers, 
he  said,  were  still  fussing  with  1920 
theories.  They  had  in  fact  gotten  away 
from  fundamental  truths,  and  were 
worrying  too  much  about  technique 
rather  than  about  selling  today’s  goods 
today. 

Women  can  no  longer  read  all  retail 
advertising  in  a  daily  paper,  he  said, 
and  they  don’t  even  read  the  copy  of  their 
favorite  store  every  day.  They  do  look 
at  advertising  when  they  want  to  buy 
something  for  their  home  or  their  family, 
he  said,  and  it  was  up  to  the  merchant  to 
have  his  announcement  where  women 
could  read  it  when  they  went  to  market. 
It  should  be  a  daily  market  report,  he 
said,  rather  than  amusement,  human  in¬ 
terest,  or  wise-cracks.  Retailers  have 
minimized  the  importance  of  immediate 
results  and  have  glorified  the  froth  of 
their  job,  he  said.  He  advised  news¬ 
papers  to  counsel  their  advertisers  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  follow  the  advertising 
philosophy  of  large  metropolitan  stores 
that  set  the  mode  of  advertising. 

Individual  store  needs  vary  greatlv 
and  the  advertiser’s  eleventh  command¬ 
ment  should  be  “Be  yourself.”  Good 
merchandise  is  of  prime  importance. 
Institutional  advertising  has  its  place,  but 
the  effort  of  most  stores  might  better 
be  devoted  to  getting  and  advertising  the 
right  merchandise.  Appearance  of  the 
advertising  is  of  importance,  but  not  of 
primary  concern.  Black  price  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  just  the  kind  for  certain 
stores,  however  much  it  might  shock 
tender  sensibilities.  High  literary  flavor 
is  not  of  prime  importance,  if  the  copy 
tells  the  reader  three  things  about  the 
article — first,  what  it  is,  second,  what 
it  does,  third,  what  it  costs. 

The  hardest  problem  of  the  retail 
advertiser  is  to  build  an  organization 
eager  to  sell  goods  and  not  to  excell  in 
smart  wise-cracking  copy.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  that  wins  does  so  because  of  the 
goods  it  advertises,  not  because  of  its 
wit  and  artistry.  A  little  bit  of  Barnum 
is  inherent  in  all  advertising,  and  retailers 
should  co-operate  with  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  to  see  that  enthusiasm 
does  not  overstep  bounds  of  good  com¬ 
petition.  His  final  advice  was  to  “play 
winning  horses”— concentrate  advertising 
on  articles  that  the  public  has  demons¬ 
trated  a  demand  for,  not  on  those  which 
the  advertiser  likes  to  publicize. 
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ARE  you  a  close  observer?”  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  asks  its  read¬ 
ers  every  morning  under  an  illustration 
of  a  local  statue,  the  entrance  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  building,  a  civic  memorial,  and  other 
landmarks  or  curiosities  which  people 
pass  daily.  The  previous  day’s  picture  is 
identified  each  morning. — U.  S.  V., 
Akron. 


TO  BROADCAST  FINALS 
IN  SPELLING  BEE 


The  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald  has  a 
new  weekly  column  written  by  the  County 
Game  Warden  answering  questions  of 
readers  regarding  game  laws,  but  chiefly 
furnishing  technical  information  as  to 
where  the  big  fellows  are  currently 
biting.  So  well  authenticated  is  this  in¬ 
formation  from  the  warden  that  it  has 
a  more  than  ordinary  specific  value  to  the 
sportsmen  at  this  season. — C.  M.  L. 

With  summer  at  hand,  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  new  places  in  which  to  si^nd 
their  vacations.  A  symposium  of  opinions 
of  prominent  citizens  of  your  town  as  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  most  idyllic 
vacation  they  ever  visited  would  make 
good  reading. — F.  L.  D. 

Why  not  a  fashion  story  on  houses? 
What  types  predominate  among  those 
now  being  erected?  What  are  the  latest 
wrinkles?  A  reporter  visiting  some  of 
the  newer  sections  of  town  can  find  plenty 
of  material. — U.  S.  V. 

Often  in  cities  of  only  15,000  to  20,000 
persons  there  are  streets  hard  for  even 
taxi  drivers  to  find.  Interview  one  of 
the  taxi  chauffeurs  about  these  streets  in 
vour  home  town  for  a  news  article. — 
\V.  A.  K. 


In  conversation  with  a  lawyer’s 
stenographer  I  heard  that  shortly  after 
the  noted  stock  market  crash  divorce  ap¬ 
plications  fell  off  rapidly.  I  investigated 
and  found  the  condition  to  be  general. 
A  piece  on  how  the  market  crash  effected 
the  divorce  market  and  related  remarks 
on  the  position  of  wealth  to  separations 
has  aroused  some  comment. — C.  M.  W. 


“Just  a  Line  on  Them”  is  the  caption  of 
a  column  which  is  proving  a  popular 
feature  on  a  California  daily.  Heading 
the  column  daily  is  a  photo  of  a  citizen 
taken  when  a  child  or  youth.  This  is 
followed  by  terse  paragraphs  telling  of 
hobbies  or  habits  of  other  local  citizens. 
-G.G. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  ^cializing 
in  newspaper  building,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INd. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 

Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations, 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Twenty-four  Winners  From  Different 
Sections  of  U.  S.  To  Compete 
In  Washington  May  27 — 
Contest  Backed  By  Dailies 


The  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
has  completed  plans  for  broadcasting  the 
final  hour  of  the  sixth  annual  National 
Spelling  Bee  on  a  nationwide  hook  up 
from  3  to  4  o’clock  Eastern  Standard 
time,  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  27, 
from  the  auditorium  of  the  Natural 
History  building:  of  the  New  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Donald 
MeWain  of  the  Louisville  Courier-  Jour- 
nal,  director  of  the  match,  announced 
this  week.  Negotiations  were  completed 
by  Vincent  Callahan,  Washington,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  vice-president  of  N.  B.  C. 

The  twenty-four  boys  and  girls 
eligible  for  the  match  will  start  com¬ 
petition  for  the  $2,500  in  cash  prizes  at 
noon.  It  is  expected  that  the  number* 
of  contestants  will  be  reduced  to  eight 
or  ten  by  the  time  the  program  goes  on 
the  air.  The  winner  of  the  match  will 
get  $1,0(X)  in  gold. 

Other  prizes  will  be  $500,  second ; 
$250,  third ;  $125,  fourth ;  $75,  fifth ;  $50, 
sixth ;  $40,  seventh :  $30  each,  eighth 
to  fourteenth,  and  $25  each,  fifteenth  to 
twenty-fourth.  Each  speller  is  sure  of 
an  award  of  $25,  even  if  he  does  not 
spell  one  word  correctly. 

All  sections  of  the  country  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  spelling  bee.  The 
sponsoring  newspapers  are  the  Sail  Lake 
Tribune,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
Houllon  (Me.)  Pioneer,  Portland  (Me.) 
Express,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayune,  New 
Britain  Herald,  Hartford  Times,  South 
Bend  Nen's-Times,  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  Atlantic  City  Press,  Haboken 
Jersey  Observer,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News,  Washington  Daily  Nezvs,  Detroit 
News,  Buffalo  Evening  Nezvs,  Memphis 
Press-Seimitar,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel, 
Wheeling  News,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Kokomo  Dispateh 
and  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Contestants  are  privileged  to  ask  for 
re-pronunciatioai  of  a  word,  for  defini¬ 
tion,  and  for  use  in  a  sentence.  The 
enunciators  are  recognized  educators. 
Dean  Charles  E.  Hill  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  and  Stephen  E. 
Kramer,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  high  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  zvill  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  pttblished.  S 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 

AUTOMOBILES  are  usually  dusty 
^  and  in  need  of  gas  and  oil  follow¬ 
ing  a  holiday  or  a  week-end.  Why  not 
use  that  fact  as  a  sales  of  argument  to 
sell  space  to  service  stations  and  car 
washers? — G.  C.  M. 


Often  the  same  advertisements,  with 
changes  in  price,  can  be  used  a  second 
time. — W.  A.  K. 


A  San  Francisco  newspaper  pays  a 
dollar  daily  for  the  five  best  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  “What  Do  You  Know”  column. 
Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  brief  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  “Believe  It  or  Not”  nature. 
These  paragraphs  are  generally  of  a 
local  nature,  and  the  feature  is  building 
up  large  reader  interest. — G.G. 

Excellent  story  material  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  an  interview  with  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person.  Learn,  for  instance, 
what  short-cuts  he  uses  in  the  sign 
language.  The  speed  at  which  he  com¬ 
municates  through  the  finger  and  sugges¬ 
tion  methods  will  surprise  the  average 
reader. — R.  N.  L. 


Cline*  Westinifhouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

M  used  by 

Seattle  Star 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicacoi  111  Watt  Washinftoa 
Street 

New  York!  47  West  34tb  St. 
Saa  Francisco  I  First  National 
Bank  Bulldla# 


PRINTS  8-PAGE  LEGAL  AD 

The  Paterson  (N.J.)  Press-Guardian, 
on  April  30,  published  what  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  longest  legal  advertise¬ 
ments  ever  printed.  The  advertisement 
printed  was  the  new  building  code  of  the 
City  of  Paterson,  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  documents  ever  compiled. 
The  advertisement  took  ^  eight  full 
pages  and  consisted  of  15,522  lines. 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register 
is  each  week  drawing  more  attention  for 
its  classified  section  by  printing  the 
weekly  road  condition  map  issued  by  the 
state  highway  commission.  The  map, 
five  columns  wide,  is  ordinarily  used  on 
the  same  page  with  used  car  advertis¬ 
ing.— L.  G.  M. 


With  closing  of  school  imminent, 
children  will  be  released  to  play  in 
streets,  despite  fact  that  20,000  children 
under  fifteen  were  killed  last  year,  many 
by  automobiles.  Get  your  local  stores, 
toy  shops,  sporting  goods  dealers  and 
specialty  merchants  to  advertise  equip¬ 
ment  for  developing  play  on  back  yards 
and  private  lawns. — C.  M.  L. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  getting  ad¬ 
vertising  from  small  specialty  shops  by 
a  page  captioned  “Pages  From  a  Bride’s 
Memory  Book.”  The  copy  is  written  in 
the  first  person  and  the  page  contains 
twelve  advertisements  of  different  shops. 
The  copy  is  arranged  to  resemble  pages 
torn  from  a  book. — ^Norman  B.  Terry. 

Awning  companies,  painters,  building 
contractors  can  be  sold  summer  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  stressing  the  fact  that 
business  is  go<id  for  the  store  that  is 
kept  attractive  and  up-to-date. — W. 
Albert  Karsch. 


The  Milzvaukec  Journal  recently  used 
the  caption  “Attention,  Literary  Digest ! 
Here’s  One  Section  that  Doesn’t  Poll 
Dry!”  above  some  classified  promotion. 
The  copy  explained  why  the  want-ads 
were  not  dry  reading. — F.  A.  S. 

Turn  back  to  the  files  of  a  year  ago 
and  see  what  type  of  seasonable  mer¬ 
chandise  was  being  pushed  at  that  time. 


The 

Archineer 


PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Architects 

720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Electrical  stores  will  take  local  space, 
if  properly  approached  now,  to  show 
why  the  forthcoming  June  bride  prefers 
electrical  equipment  for  her  modern 
home,  and  will  advertise  with  drawings 
or  sketches  of  the  June  bride  in  the 
midst  of  electrical  appliances  suggested 
as  wedding  presents.  Try  it. — C.  M.  L. 

Haberdashers  and  others  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  come  in  on  a  co-operative  page 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  on 
June  15  of  Father’s  day. — R.  N.  Lee. 


BLANKETS 

for 

Stereotyping 

GUMMED  PACKING  FELTS 
& 

Plain  Packing 
Sheets,  Strips  ft  RoDa 


Matrix  Shears 
Steel  Tails 
Saw  Belts 
Shaver  Belts 


Full  Line 
of 

Supplies  for  Stereotyping 
Newspapers 


American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Bnse  tSt 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


„  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 

Newspapers 

&Ma»^azines 

STANDARD 

Gmi'urc  Corpnmi  inn  . 
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UNUSUAL  LIBEL  SUIT 
FILED  IN  TEXAS 


Woman  A«ks  $40,000  From  Beau¬ 
mont  Dailies  For  Two  Line 
Story  Saying  She  Was  In 
Auto  Accident 


Texas  is  noted  for  its  unusual  libel 
laws  and  the  freak  damage  suits  based 
upon  them. 

A  new  and  highly  interesting  case  has 
recently  been  filed  in  the  district  court 
of  Jefferson  county,  a  $4C,(X)0  darnage 
suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Lucille  Miller, 
Beaumont  widow,  against  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Company,  publishers  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  and  the  Beaumont 
Journal. 

The  gist  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  complaint 
is  that  the  Journal  carried  an  item  which 
set  forth  that  she  had  been  treated  at  a 
local  hospital  for  injuries  suffered  in  an 
automobile  wreck.  No  details  of  Jhe 
wreck  were  given  in  the  story,  which, 
incidentally,  consisted  of  only  two  sen¬ 
tences.  Mrs.  Miller  claims  that  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  of  acute  appendicities  sent 
her  to  the  hospital — and  not  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident. 

Described  in  the  plaintiff’s  petition  as 
“false,  scandalous  and  malicious,’’  here 
is  the  story  upon  which  the  request  for 

on  IQ  hsQF^  * 

“Mrs.  Lucille’  Miller,  2345  Calder  ave¬ 
nue,  was  treated  at  Hotel  Dieu  (a  hos¬ 
pital)  at  4  o’clock  Sunday  morning  for 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident.  She  was  released  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  Sunday  afternoon.” 

The  item  was  carried  in  the  “city 
brief”  column  of  the  new'spaper.  In 
support  of  her  plea  for  damages,  Mrs. 
Miller  charges  that  the  paper  “contrived 
and  maliciously  intended  to  injure  plain¬ 
tiff  and  deprive  her  of  her  good  name, 
character  and  reputation  .  .  .  and  to 
cause  plaintiff  to  be  brought  under  and 
subject  to  derision  and  ridicule.” 

The  plaintiff  tells  the  court  that  she 
has  been  “injured,  prejudiced  and  dam¬ 
aged  in  her  good  name  and  reputation;” 
and  that  by  reason  of  the  publication 
“many  of  her  friends  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  her  acquaintance.” 

The  newspaper,  in  printing  the  untrue 
story  of  the  “accident,”  published  the 
item  to  “deprive  the  plaintiff  of  her  good 
name  and  to  cause  her  to  lose  the  respect 
of  the  public  generally,”  the  suit  alleges. 

Setting  forth  that  she  is  the  divorced 
wife  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Miller,  the  plaintiff 
says  she  is  the  mother  of  two  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  is  the  owner  of  a  garment 
shop.  She  long  has  maintained  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  “good,  true,  lawful  and 
honest  citizen,”  she  alleges,  adding  that 
she  is  a  lover  of  her  home  and  always 
remains  home  during  the  night  hours. 
Especially  is  it  denied  that  she  ever  goes 
out  in  the  early  morning  for  an  automo¬ 
bile  ride.  On  the  morning  in  question, 
it  is  recited,  she  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  in  an  ambulance  after  being 
seized  with  illness. 

The  newspaper  company  will  contest 
the  suit,  which  raises  the  interesting 
question  as  to  whether  an  early  morning 
motor  car  ride  is  the  legal  subject  of  a 
libel  suit,  even  in  the  absence  of  deroga¬ 
tory  details. 


L.  E.  JUDD  HONORED 


Akron  Times-Presa  Staff  GiTet  Dinner 
to  Their  Editor 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Akron 
Times-Press  last  week  gave  L.  E.  Judd, 
editor,  a  surprise  banquet  at  the  Akron 
City  Club  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  coming  from  Columbus  to  become 
editor  of  the  old  Akron  Press. 

Among  those  making  congratulatory 
speeches  were  Felix  Bruner,  editor  of 
the  Youngstown  Telegram;  F.  W.  Ros¬ 
tock,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post; 
Lowell  L.  Leake,  managing  editor  of  the 
Buff  (Ho  Times;  Harry  \\'.  August,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Press;  and 
by  Jc4in  Botzum,  H.  M.  Van  Doren  and 
Paul  Vancamp  of  the  Times-Press.  The 
toastmaster  was  Parker  Ix)well,  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Times-Press. 


WILEY’S  SON  PROMOTED 

Andrew  F.  Wiley,  manager  of  the 
rotogravure  advertising  department  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Enquirer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  to  W.  K.  Notting¬ 
ham,  business  manager. 


PRINTS  OPTIMISM  ISSUE 

“An  “Optimism  Issue,”  with  every  art¬ 
icle  on  the  first  page  tellirig  of  business 
improvements  and  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  forecasts,  was  issued  May  1  by  the 
Chico  (Cal.)  Enterprise.  Florence  J. 
O’Brien  is  editor  and  publisher. 


TO  ADVERTISE  NIAGARA  FALLS 

Niagara  Falls  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau  will  use  newspaper  space  to  seek 
tourist  business  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  The  Niagara  Falls  city  coimcil  has 
been  asked  to  add  $10,000  to  the  fund 
contributed  to  by  private  business 
interests. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 


GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  4SR 


Here  are  Some  Famoui^jR  Uuri 

Tiroes,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Tiroes,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 


Akron  lUectro  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantag raph, 
Bloomington.  Ill. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 
Partridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin> 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newsnper 
Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  ('o.  (J 
Uachitus),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallu,  Texas 
Tiroes-Unton.  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver.  Colo. 
Herald.  Everett.  Wash. 
Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 
News-Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
News,  Hollywood.  Calif. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Odhams  Press  (Z  Ma¬ 
chines),  London.  Eng. 
Sentinel.  Milwaukee.>^a. 
Press.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
(2  Machines) 
W'orld-Herald,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  (Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena,  Calif, 
^urnal,  Pottsville  Pa. 
Times- World,  Roanoke. 
Virginia 

NewsXeader,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune.  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City,  N,  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 

Post,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Color, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more.  Maryland 

Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Herald-News.  Joliet,  111. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Globe.  Joidin,  Mo. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 
{2  Machines) 

Spo  kes  m  an  -  Review , 
Spokane,  Wash. 

News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 

Tribune,  1  ronton.  Ohio 

Times.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Telegram.NewYork.N.Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Odhams  Press,  Ltd.. 
Manchester,  England 

Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post- Advocate, 

Alhambra.  Calif. 

La  Prensa,  Saa  Antonio. 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Times.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Register.  Mobile,  Ala. 

State-Journal, 

Springfield,  III. 

Polish  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  III. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telU  ALL  of 
the  itartling  poina  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

Nw  voar  CHICAGO  »AN  raANciaco 


Keep  Your 

message  before  your 
clients  and  pros¬ 
pects — advertise  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS 

FOR  SALE  mt  bargain  prieaa  thm  M- 
lowtng  pratiaa  gamrantaad  in  gmmd 

opmrating  eonditiomi 
Gots  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  22ii  in.— column  length  21  in. 
Goct  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Octuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Philadelphia  for  immediate  shipment) 
Hoe  Sextuple  Streightline 

Sheet  cut  22^  in. — column  length  21  in. 
(At  Wichita,  Kanaas,  for  early  delivery). 
Goss  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  for  early  ihipment) 
Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  21  Vi  in.-^olumn  length  20  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  "X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  22^  in.— column  length  21  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  "X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  21}^  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Sextuple 

Sheet  cut  21%  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Condensed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  22fi  in.— column  length  21  in. 
(In  New  York  area  for  early  ehlpmant) 
Goes  High  Speed  4-Deck  Straightlina 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  21 
in. 

Goss  High  Spaed  3-Deck  Straightlina 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Goes  16- Page  with  three  color  combination 
top  deck 

Sheet  cut  21^  in.— column  length  26  in. 
(On  Pacific  Coast  for  early  ebipment) 
Goes  24-Pags  Acme  8-columns,  12  ama 
Column  length  20%  in.  to  22  in. 

Writ,  er  wire  Hr  tell  details  aad  erlesa 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1333  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICAGO  San  Francisco 


Executives  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  reached  direct 
through  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Service 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

(XJSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Mala  OMee  &  Faetary . PlalnSeld,  N.  J. 

New  Yarfe  Mtoa . Brakaw  Bldf.,  1457  Brtadwajr 

cmaaea  OMe, . Meaadaaali  Bleak 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Meana  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  r*- 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Bbnkets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Sisiw) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThickneBBCB  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  torn-,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Woreeater,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Wereester,  Mate. 


A  Stricfly 
Qua  lify 
Produef— 


A  Qualify  Purchase  is, 
altar  all,  (ha  Exercise 
of  thoTruasf  Economy 


T»l.  Algonq.  162(K21 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


BERRYM!NGLECS:p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Dstignmrt  and  Makmrt  of  Quality  StssI  Printing  Offic*  Equipmsnt 

Flatiron  9ldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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A  Service  For  Buyers  and  Sellers 


EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tims  —  .SO  par  lias 
3  Timas  —  .40  par  lina 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tims  —  .7S  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  par  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  tine 


iVhIta  space  charpa  at  same  rata  per  lina 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequener  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  Unas. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  rojact  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Brokentre — Only  blfch-grade  proper* 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Location*<-Capital — ^Experience  —  Tell  me  where 
you  desire  to  locate,  wbut  experience  you  have 
had,  how  much  capital  to  invest,  and  I  will 
furnish  particulars  of  a  publication  that  will 
interest  you.  There  Is  available  through  this 
agency  some  very*  desirab'e  publications.  J.  H. 
Shale.  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Have  generous  cash  payment  for  small  daily 
Slid  fair  sized  weekly;  give  particulars,  Venzey, 
Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Mafazine  For  Sale 


Trade  Magazine  for  Sale  (monthl.v).  Six  years 
old.  national  scope,  ripe  for  expansion.  Busi¬ 
ness  increase  yearly.  Ten  thousand  dollars  casn. 
E-H75,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


Newapnper  For  Snio 


For  Sale — Well-known  smalltown  weekly  Is 
available  for  purchase.  Capitalised  at  $25,000, 
with  small  obligation  already  financed.  Oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  purchase.  Move  quickly,  as  deal 
iiiuat  close  by  June  15.  B-865,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 


For  Sale — Exclusive  weekly  In  mid-west  city 
of  4.000.  Kequires  $12,000  to  bandle.  Net 
earnings  and  field  Justify  price  asked.  E-861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Up-to-date  Weekly  In  splendid  section  Northern 
New  Jersey;  modern  equipment;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man;  principal  owner  can 
not  give  time  for  further  development;  par- 
chaser  ran  have  full  benefit  of  his  support  ana 
connections;  do  not  come  around  If  you  haven't 
$15,000  and  lots  of  snap;  community  largely 
Protestant  and  Chrlatian.  Address  E.846,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publlaber. 


Newspaper  Wanted 

Wanted  to  buy,  country  weekly.  Send  particu¬ 
lars  to  P.  O.  Box  898,  Provioence,  R.  I. 


Weekly,  Semi-Weekly  Southern  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Elastem  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Confidential.  E-864,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


A.  H.  Stewart  Cempsny,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Ssnts 
Monica,  CallforDia.  An  effleient  clrculstlos 
building  organisation  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptiona  (paid  In  fall  by  subaertber).  Write 
or  wire,  witbeut  obligation,  for  field  aurvey. 


Contracts  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
bullillng  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
as  piMsihle  in  the  order  in  which  booktnga  are 
made.  News|>apers  desiring  additional  clrcnla- 
tlun  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urgei'.  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part¬ 
lowe  scientific  survey  and  analysit  of  each 
Individual  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligation,  but 
does  secure  an  Intelligent  and  frank  recom¬ 
mendation  aa  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation- 
building  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is  genuine.  Write 
or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany,  fitb  Floor,  Occidental  Bnllding,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


The  W.  S.  Kendall  (Xtmpany,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  LsnUville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Clrenlatlen 
Bnlldere  —  Oeatore  and  aole  ownere  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


The  John  F,  Morriion  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Beglater  and  Tribnne,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa.  Cir- 
cnlation  Bnlldere.  Write  or  wire  for  Held 
Snnrer. 


CIRCULATION  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Promotion  Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 


Our  oampeigna— dalllei,  weeklies — net  4,000  to 
30,0<X)  subscriptions.  Only  organisation  with 
successful  drives  In  4  N.  T.  City  boroughs. 
Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y’ork. 


Blair  Sc  Austin,  clrcnlatlon  builders,  223  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1361;  residence,  81-9240. 


EDITORIAL 


Church  Pa(o 


Bnild  a  ohnrch  advertising  page  around  my 
Bible  Editorial.  In  newspaper  language  by 
a  newspaper  man.  International  S.  S.  Lesson 
texts.  Used  now  over  United  States  and  In 
Canada.  1300  words  weekly,  $1.50.  Write 
Wm.  Sonthern,  Jr..  Independence,  Missouri, 
or  the  Republic  Syndicate,  New  York  City. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Purchasing  Department  Assistant — Metropolitan 
newspaper  has  opening  for  asaistant  to  Pur¬ 
chasing  .\gent.  Must  be  experienced  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  introducing  methotls  of  effecting  savings 
tlirniighout  organisation.  Write  fully  covering 
.v«nir  experience.  E-878,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising — Young  man.  28,  married,  4  years’ 
eveiMitive  and  sales  experience  In  national,  local 
and  classified  advertising.  Proven  record  of 
accomplishment  on  N.  Y.  morning  and  evening 
dailies.  Can  sell  and  manage  and  will  go 
anvwhere  to  undertake  a  tough  Job.  Immedl- 
ate’v  available.  Present  location  N.  Y.  C. 
E-8.36.  Editor  Sc  rubllaher. 


Advertising  Manager  Over  twelve  years'  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  on  lending  newspapers,  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  paper  requiring  one 
with  broad  vision,  liigh  standard  and  proven 
ability.  Indefatigable  worker.  Knows  national, 
local,  classified,  cooperation  and  inerchandlsing. 
If  .vou  neeil  a  man  who  knnwa  how  In  these 
changing  times,  conditions  and  habits,  it  will 
pay  .vou  to  liear  my  story.  .'17  years  old.  mar¬ 
ried.  wltii  family.  Now  employed.  E-84.3,  Editor 
&  I'uhlislier. 


Advertising  Manager — Real  produrer,  thoronghly 
experienced,  opportunity  preferred  to  salary  at 
start.  References.  E-867,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Art  Director  or  Artist — 12  years  experience, 
specialising  in  newspaper  work,  retouching,  lay¬ 
outs,  lettering,  maps,  etc.;  also  experienced  In 
magaxine  work  and  can  run  engraving  plant 
efficiently.  B-853,  Editor  A  Pabllsber  . 


Artist — Experienced  In  layonta,  retouching,  ad¬ 
vertising  art.  cartoons  and  roto,  desires  change. 
E-7S0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Enviable  record  as  organ¬ 
iser  and  result  producer — nine  years  experience 
on  lage  metropolitan  dailies.  City  must  be 
over  100,000  and  preferably  In  the  Bast.  Age 
30  years;  single;  best  of  references.  Avtllable 
after  May  15th.  E-819,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 


Circulation  Manager  who  knows  clrcnatlon 
problems  from  every  angle,  and  is  a  hard 
worker,  seeks  permanent  position  with  good 
newspaper  in  South.  E-8S9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  fifteen  years’  experience 
morning,  evening  and  Sunda.v  netroi>olltan  and 
smaller  dallies.  Thoroughly  understands  every 
phase  elreulation  promotion,  service  and  detail. 
Guarantee  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 
Cut  your  eirriilathm  expenses  and  irereaae  your 
revenue.  Goo<I  organizer,  will  dev/ lop  hlghcHt 
efflcienc.v  in  yonr  eirriilation  orcanization.  Now 
elreulation  manager  paiier  50.000.  Age  31,  niar- 
rlcfl.  Best  refereneea.  .Salary  aecondar.v.  E-8.5S, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


Circulation  Manager— Forceful,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienceil,  knows  every  angle  of  promotion. 
Family,  so  primarily  InterestMl  in  home  elt.v. 
Best  references.  Available  June  1st.  E-872, 
Editor  A  I'liblisher. 


Circulation  Manager  —  Fifteen  years  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  A.  B.  C.  papers.  Home 
deliver.v  builder.  Thoroughly  familiar  all  phases 
circulation  work  Including  city,  suburban  and 
country.  Boy  promotion  and  campaign  building 
ti’-derstooil.  Consistent,  hard  worker.  Intelll- 
gtnt.  enthiislastle,  energetic.  Thoroughly  hon¬ 
est  and  sober.  I'nderstands  art  of  cooperation. 
Family  man.  .3.5  years  of  age.  Any  site  paper 
eonsideretl,  eharaeter.  quality,  and  opportunity 
permitting.  Available  reasonanie  notice.  All 
eommunieattons  confidential.  F)-879,  Editor  A 
I’utdlsher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  City  Circulator — 10 
years'  experience  on  both  large  and  small 
palters.  Increased  75%  on  one  paper  In  12 
tnonths.  Use  sales  plan;  no  prizes  or  premiums. 
Thoroughly  trained,  city,  suburban,  street  and 
newsstand  itromotlon.  Age  25.  marrietl.  Now 
employed.  Best  references.  Will  take  salary 
and  bonus.  Can  leave  In  30  days.  E-877,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  assistant  wants  Job 
where  carrier  lioy  sales  promotion  work  la 
recognizetl  as  being  the  modern  method  of 
huiiiling  circulation.  Can  develop  and  train 
I'arriers  into  a  hard-hitting  organization,  that 
will  produce  results  at  minimum  coat.  Ten 
years’  actual  experience.  Plenty  of  pep  and 
entliusinsm  to  put  the  Job  across.  Present  em¬ 
ployer  says  "throiiglioiit  he  has  manifested  en- 
thuslstic  and  eomiietitlve  spirit,  whloli  la  price¬ 
less  In  bo.v  direction  and  promotion  work.” 
.\<ldress  E-874,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  successful  pro¬ 
ducer,  seeks  connection  with  newspaper  desir¬ 
ing  man  who  h/is  built  elaasltied  for  others. 
Will  go  an.vwhere.  Highest  reference,  .\lbert 
Harris.  6  Orchard  Place,  New  Uochel'e,  N.  Y. 

Classified  Manager — I'setl  to  tackling  tough 
Joiw;  young;  married;  proven  prodiioer;  Id 
years'  ex|>erienee  three  large  papers;  ahowe<l 
3.">%  revenue  increase  last  year  on  present  Job; 
highest  references.  E-870,  Editor  A  I’ublislier. 

Editor — Experienced  newspaperman  desires  Job 
as  news  editor  on  small  dally  In  East,  where 
he  can  purchase  an  Interest.  Reference*.  Ikil- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Ezecutivo — Fully  trained  by  12  years’ 
experlen/'e  on  some  of  biggest  newspapers  In 
Southwest.  .tlso  metropolitan  experience  in 
New  York.  Can  nin  high-class  weekly,  dally 
or  trade  magazine.  College  graduate.  Prefer 
middle  west.  Five  years  on  present  Job.  E-8tX>, 
Editor  A  Piiltlislier. 


Editor— Traile  paper,  house  organ — available. 
.\ble  writer,  age  thirty-five,  twelve  years  on 
merchandising  and  financial  piihllcations.  Back¬ 
ground  of  newspaper  experience.  E-869,  Etlltor 
A  Pnbllsher. 


Edltor-Beporter — Young,  energetic  New  York 
newspaperman,  seven  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  connection  In  East.  E-851,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editor,  30,  energetic,  dependable,  capacity  for 
work  iinlimitcd,  wants  executive  position  with 
dally  In  Paellle  Southwest,  preferably  with 
opportunity  to  tiny  Interest  later.  Address 
E-862,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Nationally  known  hy-llne  writer  for 
a  leading  press  association  desires  change  to 
high-class  daily  either  in  sports  department, 
features  or  as  dramntie  columnist.  Must  be 
permanent.  Age  27.  E-SSl,  Editor  A  Pulilisher. 

Editorial — Y’oiing  woman,  graduating  in  June 
from  midwest  nnlverslty,  wants  women’s  page, 
reporting,  or  feature  Job.  Six  months’  experi¬ 
ence  as  society  editor  on  biggest  dally  In  city 
of  lOO.tXK).  Interested  in  opening  any  part  of 
country-  .tmliitlocs  and  willing  to  work.  Bef- 
erences.  E-880,  Editor  A  Pulilialier. 

Ezecutiva — Man,  26,  seeks  position  in  which  he 
may,  with  bard  work  and  demonstration  of  bis 
ability,  develop  into  a  newspaper  executive.  He 
haa  had  several  years’  printing  and  newspaper 
experience:  two  years  as  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  and  layout  man  ou  daily  paper,  three  years 
as  advertising  contact  man  on  large  and  small 
city  papers.  Now  doing  work  In  advertising 
and  business  administration  at  University  of 
Chicago.  Available  after  June  16.  E-83S,  Ed¬ 

itor  A  Publiaher. 


Executive — Costs  reduce<I.  mechanical,  business; 
efficient  theory,  practical  system.  Estimate  of 
saving  free,  B-871,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Free  Lance — Former  department  editor,  Spald¬ 
ing  magazines,  cartoonist,  writer,  will  do  free¬ 
lance  cartooning,  writing.  G.  H.  Biiins,  Box 
42,  So.  Rich,  Va. 


General  Manager 
This  Is  For  a  I’ut/lisher 
Seeking  a  General  Manager 
Who  Can  Deliver  The  Gfiods. 

Young  executive,  now  employed,  will  make 
change  to  right  organization.  Wide  experience 
In  every  de|Hirtment  followed  by  "free  hand” 
direoflon  of  several  properties.  Record  of 
achievement  stands  ns  startling  monument  to 
nhlllty  and  quallflcatl/ais.  The  habit  of  doing 
the  ”iin|ioaslhle”  Is  re/ognlied.  I’refer  second 
newspaper  with  bpoail  opf/ortunlty  for  service 
and  clean  "figlit”  for  business.  E-S66,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor:  Now  employed  In  city  65,000, 
wish  change  to  day  work.  In  any  city  with 
poaslblilties.  Good  exeentive  Know  mechanical 
end  and  can  coordinate  work  of  two  depta. 
Married,  sober.  E-849,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  Compoelng  room 
foreman;  executive;  35  years  in  business:  at 
present  employed;  non-union;  expert  in  reduc¬ 
ing  page  cost;  seeks  Interview  with  pnbllsher 
of  large  dally.  E-R6.8,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — Now  connected  with 
a  7-mnchine  plant,  desires  to  make  change; 
familiar  with  production  costs,  economical  oper¬ 
ation  of  comiHtalng  rooms,  etc.  Will  go  any¬ 
where;  any  size  plant  considered;  union.  E-873, 
Editor  A  I'ublisher. 


News  Editor,  telegrapli  or  desk,  employed, 
seeks  location  Southwest  or  Itocky  .Mountain 
region.  Prefer  city  15,0(H1  to  :{0.000.  Age  25, 
unmarried.  E-876,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive. — Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  managing  newspapers  and  directing  In¬ 
tensive  circulation  promotion.  Record  will  bear 
close  investigation.  References  guaranteed  to 
he  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  moat  exacting. 
Would  not  object  to  taking  a  financial  interest 
in  the  right  sort  of  a  proposition.  Address 
W.  1.  N.  Cox,  4040  Montview  Blvd.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipinant  For  Solo 


For  Sale — Hoe  Right  Angie  Sextuple  Preea,  In 
gcHHl  condition.  May  be  Inspected  on  the  fioor 
and  In  actual  oiieration  If  done  at  once.  Price 
has  iteen  set  to  move  this  press  quickly.  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal,  Springfield,  Illinoia. 


For  Sale,  Mohr  I.ino-saw.  Not  being  usetl  and 
will  sell  cheap.  Liglitncr  Publishing  Corp., 
2810  So.  Michigan  .\ve.,  Chicago,  III. 


Miehle  Vertical.  Heidelberg,  Kelly  B  Monotype 
outfit,  Cleveland  A  and  B  Folders,  Comet  and 
Duplex  Flat  Bed  Presses,  10  x  15  and  12  x  18 
C.  A  P.  with  Miller  feeders,  cylinder  preeee* 
and  many  other  attractive  bargains  In  printing 
equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  nr  any  part.  Miles  .Machinery  Co.,  4M 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jonmalistio  Aatlqnw 


A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Journallatlo 
antique*  such  as  antograph  letters  of  former 
editor*  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  datlag 
back  even  to  (Tolonlal  times;  first  tssnss  af 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famnos 
American  Journalists  of  past  gensratlons;  oM 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  coplas  *( 
old  newspapers  containing  acconntt  •(  avaata 
of  unuanal  Interest:  or  any  othar  aatiqna  ar 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  pnbllah- 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  latter  flisa,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  hav* 
and  what  year  price  la  (mast  be  modsrata,  bat 
for  cash  If  aeceptsd).  Address  B-746,  Bdltar 
Sc  Publisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  WANTED 

Industrial  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  which  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  without  loss  of  present 
volume  of  business  or  circulation. 

Any  publisher  interested  please  give 
as  full  information  as  possible  in  first 
letter.  Prompt  action  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Ample  capital  in  hand. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Xetvspapcr  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  St 
PALMER 

Businee*  Eatablithed  in  1199 

350  Madison  Ava.  Now  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


OR  almost  as  long  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  I  have  been  hearing  stories  abewt 
EL  S.  Beck,  (the  old  timers_  call  him 
“^die”)  distinguished  managing  ^itor 
of  Chicago  Tribune.  His  name  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  much  of  the  romance  of 
middle-west  journalism  for  a  generation 
and  a  half.  Hundreds  of  men  who  are, 
or  have  been,  members  of  his  staff, 
seem  to  love  him  like  a  brother  or  dad. 
A  more  modest  and  unassuming  man 
than  Mr.  Beck  could  not  be  found  in  the 
newspaper  business.  He  is  an  easy,  care¬ 
ful,  diligent  worker,  with  a  wonderful 
sense  of  news  values  and  an  almost  un¬ 
canny  appreciation  of  mass  psychology. 
Few  know  Chicago  as  does  he.  But  it  is 
Mr.  Beck’s  loyalty  and  respect  for  those 
who  surround  him,  constituting  a  rela¬ 
tionship  which  I  think  is  rare  in  metro¬ 
politan  journalism,  that  has  made  so 
many  men  of  the  newspaper  circle  his 
admirers,  forever  telling  of  his  fame. 

One  story  which  I  happen  to  know 
about  should  be  repeated  in  this  column. 
It  happened  only  last  week.  Mr.  Beck 
learned  that  an  obscure  newspaper  man 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  dis¬ 
ease  in  one  of  the  great  city’s  slums. 
He  is  a  young,  married  man,  formerly 
employed  in  the  advertising  department 
of  a  Chicago  daily,  not  the  Tribune. 
When  disease  struck  him  down  he  was 
without  financial  surplus.  His  young 
wife  heroically  sought  to  carry  the  dou¬ 
ble  burden.  They  lived  in  a  tenement 
which,  with  dark  rooms  and  fetid  air, 
was  but  an  encouragement  to  the  germs 
that  were  rapidly  destroying  this  youn'^ 
man’s  life.  A  letter  which  the  youth 
wrote,  remarkable  for  its  optimism  de¬ 
spite  seemingly  hopeless  circumstances, 
fell  into  Mr.  Beck’s  hand.  He  caused 
an  investigation  to  be  made  and  through 
his  action  the  boy  was  removed  last  week 
to  an  institution  where  he  can  have  medi¬ 
cal  attention  and  also  the  benefit  of 
heaven’s  sun  and  air.  Mr.  Beck,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  will  boil  me  in  oil  for  mentioning 
this  instance,  but  I  shall  take  my  pun¬ 
ishment  without  complaint.  Newspaper 
men  have  a  right  to  know  that  one  of 
the  busiest  managing  editors  of  a  news¬ 
paper  second  to  none  in  its  wide  activi¬ 
ties,  had  sufficient  craft-conscious  feel¬ 
ing  to  pause  and  relieve  the  misery  of  an 
advertising  boy  who  was  unknown  to 
him  and  not  even  employed  on  his  daily. 
*  *  * 

^HERE  is  a  Biblical  quotation  about 
the  ungrateful  child  being  sharper  than 
a  serpent’s  tooth,  but  it  would  not  apply 
to  the  experience  herein  related.  Rather, 
1  would  borrow  a  line  from  Jeremiah  de¬ 
claring  that  “the  pen  of  the  scribes  is 
vain.”  It  is  not  only  vain,  but  Ixine-dry 
when  directed  at  the  Pharisee.  The  other 
dav  I  was  called  from  a  busy  desk,  at 
midday,  to  talk  to  a  crowd  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and  editors  and  publishers.  It  was  to  be 
a  complimentary  effort  and  I  usually 
avoid  food  at  noon,  but  in  my  simple 
way  I  yielded  to  tbe  lure  and  appeared 
at  a  Brooklyn  hotel  to  speak  on  “any 
subject”  which  might  tickle  my  fancy 
and  as  long  as  the  muse  might  flow.  We 
sat  at  a  table  of  some  50  covers.  W'ith 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  editors,  men 
and  women,  were  representative  of 
weekly  journalism.  There  were  some 
pleasant  and  intelligent  persons  among 
them.  I  have  the  usual  conventional  no¬ 
tion  that  rural  journalism,  like  the  little 
red  school-house,  is  something  the  nation 
must  honor  and  preserve.  And,  as  I 
dwell,  at  least  on  week-ends,  in  the  wilds 
of  Long  Island,  I  am  fairly  familiar  with 
what  is  going  on,  at  least  in  Suffolk 
County  journalism.  Hence.  I  spoke  in 
familiar  terms  to  the  brethren  and  sis¬ 
ters.  on  matters  related  to  the  free  and 
untrammelled  press,  the  glorious  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty  given  to  us  newspaper 


folk  to  speak  our  minds  and  think  our 
thoughts,  and  I  mentioned  three  con¬ 
spicuous  incidents  of  how  this  sometimes 
works  out  in  practice.  I  told  how  Don 
Mellett  had  been  shot  in  the  back  for 
telling  the  simple  truth  about  his  home 
town  affairs.  I  detailed  the  experience 
of  Rolland  Dean,  who  was  hanged  in 
effigy  and  his  office  sacked  by  local  hill¬ 
billies  to  show  how  they  loved  him  for 
exposing  the  Mayor  of  Sanford,  Florida, 
as  a  looter  of  the  public  treasury.  My 
audience  was  plainly  shocked  and  pained, 
and  many  obviously  felt  highly  virtuous 
in  the  grand  newspaper  business  which 
thus  defends,  with  the  life-blood  of 
heroes,  the  commonweal.  The  speech 
was  “hot”  up  to  this  point.  It  provoked 
applesauce.  But  then  I  suddenly  went 
wrong  and  lost  my  prestige  as  a  proirfiet. 
For  I  began  to  discuss  journalism  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  Long  Island. 

*  *  * 

^HE  incident  which  I  boldly  brought  up 
concerned  the  editor  of  a  weekly  sheet 
who  was  framed-up  and  arrested  on  a 
blackmail  charge  last  fall,  during  a  local 
election,  because  he  had  challenged  the 
fitness  for  office  of  a  candidate  put  forth 
by  a  local  gang  of  politicians  who  czar 
it  down  our  way.  I  suppose  about  every¬ 
body  in  the  county  knows  the  story,  al¬ 
though  only  a  few  newspapers  out  there, 
at  the  time,  published  much  about  it. 
These  important  matters  mainly  go  from 
lip  to  lip  in  Suffolk.  Editors  are  pretty 
generally  bought  up  or  intimidated,  and 
therefore  are  discreet.  Suppression  and 
news  distortion  is  the  usual  game.  Some¬ 
times  a  libel  suit,  sprung  just  at  the  right 
time,  scares  out  an  independent  editor, 
and  is  withdrawn  when  the  effect  has 
been  gained  and  the  case  becomes  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  complainant.  Sometimes  pa¬ 
tronage  does  the  trick,  often  in  the  form 
of  legal  advertising.  Our  big  political 
boss_  owns  a  flock  of  local  weeklies, 
dominates  others  and  in  general  has  his 
own  sweet  way.  Meantime,  naturally, 
voters  arc  generally  bewildered.  Few 
know  what  to  believe.  Apathy,  prejudice, 
ignorance,  irresponsible  gossip  or  fear 
dominate  many,  while  the  gang  perpetu¬ 
ates  itself  in  office.  It’s  a  system. 

•  •  * 

HEN  I  called  upon  my  fellow  edi- 
”  tors  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  Association  to  name,  in  the 
whole  country,  a  worse  boss-ridden  com¬ 
munity  than  our  own,  and  twitted  them 
about  their  habit  of  high-hatting  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  for  its  infamous  boss  system, 
all  smiled  but  no  one  essayed  to  reply. 
It  was  a  shame.  I  avowed,  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  befuddled.  I  sought  to  jack 
up  the  fraternity  to  take  a  free  shot,  now 
and  then,  at  the  old  truth  target.  An¬ 
other  complaint  of  mine  was  that  mos¬ 
quitoes  bite  our  legs  half  off  each  Sum¬ 
mer  while  generation  after  generation 
only  talks  about  exterminating  them,  as 
other  local  communities  have  done  and 
as  Dr.  (jorgas  did  in  the  Panama  jungle 
30  years  ago.  Speaking  of  land  sharks 
who  notoriouslv  trade  on  the  gullible 
public,  selling  through  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising  Long  Island  swamp  or  useless 
thicket  acreage  as  city  lots,  although  the 
Island  has  plenty  of  good  soil  available  at 
fair  prices,  I  thought  editors  might  take 
a  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
In  general  I  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  diners  matters  more  important  than 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  begged  them 
not  to  be  led  around  by  the  nose  by  a 
boss  system.  When  I  departed  most  of 
the  audience  seemed  satisfied,  but  the 
smirk  of  virtue  in  the  newspaper  business 
had  noticeably  left  some  faces.  I  had 
used  the  name  of  our  great  god,  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  politician  named  Macy,  in  vain. 
I  had  committed  lesc  majesle.  Although 


everyone  privately  curses  the  mounting 
cost  of  government  and  local  political 
outrages,  it  is  so  rare  that  anyone  ven¬ 
tures  to  speak  about  it  in  public  that  I 
have  suddenly  become  a  curiosity  in  the 
community,  like  a  five-legged  calf  or  the 
shark  carcass  the  sea  swept  up  last  fall. 
*  «  « 

FOLLOWIN  G  the  meeting  editors  that 
are  the  earnest  vassals  of  the  rich 
and  polite  boss  of  our  community  put 
their  heads  together  to  find  some  way  of 
mending  the  leak.  They  immediately 
proclaimed  in  their  manipulated  sheets, 
or  in  twisty  correspondence  to  New 
York  newspapers,  that  I  was  “ill-bred,” 
had  no  manners.  Did  I  not  realize  that 
it  isn’t  good  form  to  tell  the  truth  when 
you  are  a  guest?  One  must  lie  like  a 
gentleman  at  press  association  banquets, 
or  speak  of  far  distant  matters,  was  the 
view.  It  was  discovered  I  had  once  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  Democrat.  That  settled  the 
argument  for  the  Macy  editors.  One  of 
them,  Lewis  Austin,  of  Riverhead,  by 
the  way  the  local  correspondent  for 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  actually  declared  in 
print  that  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat  was  proof  that  my  manners  were 
bad,  holding  that  only  Republicans  have 
any  appreciation  of  etiquette.  In  his  ar¬ 
ticle  he  referred  to  me  as  “Mr.  Phew.” 
and  slurred  editors  who  live  only  by 
wages  paid  for  public  writing.  I  mention 
this  only  to  indicate  what  pleasant  fel¬ 
lows  we  have  in  Suffolk  and  how  high 
their  journalistic  standard  and  how  pal¬ 
pably  disinterested  their  public  pleading. 
«  «  * 

The  press  minions  of  Boss  Macy 
formed  the  “Suffolk  County  Publish¬ 
ers’  .\ssociation.”  That  sounds  important, 
until  you  know  that  the  independent  or 
Democratic  editors  of  the  community 
have  never  been  invited  to  join.  It  is 
therefore  scarcely  representative.  The 
business,  plainly,  was  to  write  formal 
and  high-sounding  resolutions  asserting 
that  my  remarks  were  “baseless.”  Great 
care  was  taken  not  to  specify  what  1 
had  said  that  was  “untrue.”  The  point 
of  the  resolution  was  that  if  the  Long 
Island  Press  Association,  before  which 
I  spoke,  failed  to  denounce  me  the  gang 
would  “walk  out  in  a  body.”  Imagine  a 
press  association  losing  the  membership  of 
the  author  of  “Phew”  1  The  only  thing  in 
the  resolution  which  annoyed  me  was 
that  it  was  so  indefinite.  It  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  Boss  Macy,  mosquitoes,  fake  land 
advertising  or  the  servile  press  which 
suppresses  news  and  puffs  the  status  quo. 
That,  of  course,  would  have  been  bad 
publicity  and  the  Macy  boys  played  the 
game  true  to  form.  I  asked  the  Long 
Island  Press  Association  to  invite  me 
when  the  bossed  editors  appeared  to  urge 
their  demand,  but  was  informed  it  would 
be  a  closed  meeting.  The  other  day  the 
Long  Islanders  closeted  themselves  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  office  and  talked 
matters  over.  Austin  pressed  the  claims 
of  Macy.  How  should  I  know  what  he 
said  in  a  closed  session?  Then  the  press 
association  issued  a  mumble  statement 
about  how  I  had  been  “misinformed,” 
which  they  regretted  exceedingly.  But 
they  still  didn’t  say  what  it  was  that  I 
had  been  misinformed  about.  Certainly, 
not  the  mosquitoes.  I  can  exhibit  the 
scars  of  bites  of  eight  years !  Positively, 
not  the  fake  advertising  of  the  land 
sharks.  I  have  the  documents !  Surely, 
not  the  mounting  cost  to  the  tax-payer 
of  local  government  due  to  the  spoils 
system.  We  all  keep  our  receipts!  'Then 
it  must  have  been  that  case  of  the  Long 
Island  editor  who  was  arrested  on  a  false 
“blackmail”  charge,  over  which  I  had 
waxed  indignant,  though  I  scarcely  know 
the  man  and  have  no  interest  save  that 
of  an  ethical  editor  whose  heart  is  for¬ 
ever  bleeding,  sometimes  perhaps  unnec¬ 
essarily,  for  crimes  that  cruel  politicians 
visits  upon  his  “brothers.”  So,  I  must  have 
been  “misinformed”  about  that  case, 
though  I  have  personally  investigated  it 
and  have  published  the  facts. 

*  *  * 

IT  REALLY  should  be  difficult  to  deny 
that  the  editor  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Review  was  arrested  on  a  false  charge  of 
blackmail,  but  we  are  becoming  familiar 
in  this  county  with  the  technique  of  the 
politician  who  always  wins  his  cases  in 
print,  however  badly  be  may  lose  them 


in  court,  an  art  developed  to  a  science  in 
the  oil  scandal.  The  Riverhead  Review 
case  is  a  court  record.  The  editor  is 
Barran  Lewis,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  worked  on  the  Times  in  the  ^ 
days  of  Munsey.  A  Polish  woman,  he  ! 
says,  came  to  his  office  last  fall  and  com¬ 
plained  that  a  local  i^litician  had  mis¬ 
treated  her  in  a  public  office.  The  big 
idea  got  into  the  head  of  the  editor  that 
this  politician,  then  a  Macy  candidate 
for  re-election  to  a  responsible  post,  was 
morally  unfit.  He  asked  the  woman  to 
swear  to  the  story.  She  made  an  affida¬ 
vit.  Lewis  was  employed  on  a  Republi¬ 
can  newspaper.  This  was  erribarrassing. 
True,  the  Review  had  broken  with  Boss 
Macy,  over  political  advertising  and  such 
swag,  but  still  the  Grand  Old  Party  must 
be  upheld.  It  wouldn’t  do  to  upset  the 
applecart,  but  Lewis  couldn’t  stomach  the 
candidate,  he  says.  So  he  accommodated 
his  conscience  by  asking  a  prominent  local 
business  man  to  go  with  him  to  call  upon 
the  accused  politician,  advise  him  of  the 
affidavit,  and  counsel  him  not  to  run  for 
public  office.  Lewis  avows  the  politician 
was  aghast  at  the  affidavit  and  declared 
if  the  scandal  could  be  suppressed  he 
would  withdraw  from  the  race.  This 
.seemed  to  fix  matters  nicely  and  the  Re¬ 
view  immediately  announced  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  politician’s  candidacy.  But 
soon  thereafter  the  local  gangsters,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  any  smart  editor  stuff, 
framed-up  Lewis  and  the  merchant  as 
“blackmailers.”  Only  Lewis  was  indicted. 

The  accused  politician  did  not  withdraw, 
but  stood  for  election  and  W’on  out  in  the 
race.  Meantime,  mind  you,  the  charge 
Lewis  asserts  the  woman  .swore  to  was 
never  brought  to  the  voters’  attention.  i 

*  *  * 

YJ^HEX  the  blackmail  case  against 
^  Lewis  came  up  in  the  County  Court  / 
before  judge  Dunne,  after  the  election, 
the  court  promptly  threw  it  out.  It  had 
no  basis  of  fact.  The  court  thus  declared 
it  a  false  charge.  That  was  the  official 
action.  This  is  what  I  had  asserted.  Yet 
I  was  “misinformed.”  The  Long  Island 
Press  Association  was  willing  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  intimidation  of  the 
free  press  in  Ohio,  Florida  and  other 
distant  places,  but  not  on  holy  home 
ground.  Naturally  I  cannot  commend 
the  ethical  technique  of  the  editor  I  have 
been  gratuitously  defending.  To  me  it 
seems  atrocious.  (Charles  F.  Delano,  of 
the  Amityville  Record,  an  intelligent  and 
free  spirit,  asserts  the  Lewis  incident  was  • 
but  a  quarrel  between  Macy  and  anti- 
Macy  factions.  This  may  be  true.  But 
I  was  not  discussing  the  technique  r 
even  the  morals  of  the  editor,  but  rather 
the  fact,  established  by  the  court,  that  a 
false  blackmail  charge  was  brought 
against  a  newspaper  man  by  politicians, 
because  he  had  challenged  the  moral  fit¬ 
ness  of  a  candidate,  and  that  the  editor 
was  dragged  60  miles  from  his  home 
and  locked  up  and  otherwise  unfairly 
treated  bv  persons  in  control  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Politicians  once  framed  me  up 
and  had  me  arrested  on  a  fake  libel 
charge  which  was  never  prosecuted.  I 
know  how  such  persecution  feels. 

My  present  business.  I  conceive,  is  to 
battle  for  the  Fourth  ^tate,  whether  the 
ministrations  are  welcome  or  not.  Any¬ 
how,  I  shall  never  fail  to  go  on  the  war¬ 
path  in  defense  of  an  editor,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  is  falsely  charged  with 
blackmail.  That  is  the  battle  line  for 
all  newspaper  men. 

T  MIGHT  remark  that  I  have  assurances 
-*■  from  several  independent  editors  of 
Suffolk  county,  some  of  whom  have  pub¬ 
lished  my  speech  and  have  commended 
my  stand  editorially,  that  the  incident 
has  done  more  to  put  the  Island  on  notice 
of  newspaper  responsibility  than  any 
local  occurrence  since  the  Shinnecocks 
were  driven  to  the  hills.  This  is  all  I 
sought  to  do.  The  Macy  editors,  whether 
regularly  employed  or  just  working  on 
speculation,  have  openly  proclaimed  their 
boss  allegiance  and  voters  now  know  what 
to  expect  from  them.  The  easy  game 
has  been  disturbed.  Truth  telling  be-  ! 
comes  more  important  than  etiquette.  I 
remain  firmly  independent  in  politics, 
voting  for  men  and  measures,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  parties,  and  only  a  trace  more 
doubtful  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
democracy. 


